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methods, and wisdom, energy and good faith. 

PIERCE, 1057 To-day it holds the same assets, strength- 
— ened by unparalleled success for over sixty- 
one years—having paid its policy holders more 

than $637,000,000 and holding in trust for 

them a safety fund of more than $401,000,000. 
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Rates for the most desirable forms of investment 
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Drawing by G. W. Peters. 


“The madness of it all . . . gets into my head I 
find myself yelling and exulting in the swift motion."’ Falling a Mile—see page 161. 
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THE MEN WHO TAMED THE COW-TOWNS 


By ARTHUR CHAPMAN 


O gay capital in the golden age of 
French chivalry ever smacked 
more of adventure than did the 

little Western towns that were founded 
on the devious trail of the longhorn Texas 
steer to the Northern market during the 
decade following the Civil War. And 
no French king could have boasted more 
courageous Musketeers than those knights 
of the pistol who donned the badge of 
marshalship and held the cattle towns in 
check, and who first forced the reckless 
bravos of the border to admit the existence 
of such a thing as law. 

Abilene, Dodge City, Ellsworth, Hays 
City, Newton—these and more were 
names that spelled Romance in the early 
days when Kansas was the great clearing 
house for Western cattle, and these small 
hut strenuous places equalled their mining 
rivals, Deadwood, Tombstone and Lead- 
ville, in their daily clashes of armed men. 
The streets of the cow-towns were thronged 
with’ the hardiest of adventurers. The 
Paris of D’Artagnan held no more bold- 
eyed swaggerers and rufflers than the 
typical cow-town of Abilene when the 
brief flame of its strangely brought pros- 
perity was at its highest. 

Abilene boasted only of two or three 
hundred citizens, but the great cattle trail 
kept the streets swirling with a strange 
ind fearsome floating population. Forty 
saloons were busy, and between every 
two saloons was a dance hall, while back 
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of every barroom was a gambling layout. 
Night and day, in the long season when 
the great herds were moving along the 
trail, wrapped in their own dust-clouds, 
mounted cowboys were clattering up and 
down the streets of Abilene. Rheumatic 
pianos were tinkling in the dance halls, 
and frequently the sound of pistol shots 
came from the saloons and gambling 
places. Every man had at least one gun 
slapping at his hips, and every waist felt 
the sag of a heavy cartridge belt, pregnant 
with death. Mingling with the cowboys 
were professional gamblers, men whose 
false names indicated that they were 
‘wanted’? back East, ‘‘remittance men”’ 
from England, wealthy cattle buyers from 
Chicago and other marketing points, and 
the painted women and the male riff-raff 
that had scented gain as the buzzards 
scent their feast. This strange and 
motley gathering crowded the saloons 
such as the Alamo, the Elkhorn, the Bull’s 
Head, the Pearl, and other places that 
were operated under as picturesque names 
as the coffee houses of old Samuel Pepys’ 
day, and the revelry of the boisterous held 
nightly sway to the accompaniment of 
numerous powder-burnings. 

The nights of riot in Abilene were not 
more picturesque than the days of inter- 
mingled toil and deviltry. The chief 
hotel was a flimsy structure known as the 
Drovers’ Cottage. During the heyday 
of the cattle business it was run by Colonel 
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J. W. Gore, hail-fellow-well-met with 
every cattle owner and cowboy in the Lone 
Star state and Indian Territory, whence 
Abilene derived its support. The stock- 
yards were about a quarter of a mile east 
of the Drovers’ Cottage, and here one 
could see immense herds of cattle, just 
off the trail, waiting their turn to be 
yarded and shipped East by rail. Whoop- 
ing and yelling cowboys would be dodging 
hither and thither on their ponies, dashing 
into the herds and cutting out twenty or 
thirty cattle at a time to be weighed. 
Lariats were swishing, cattle were bawling 
and woe to the man who entered this reek 
of dust and noise on foot, for the Texas 
steers would turn on such an unfamiliar 
object in an instant and cut it to ribbons 
with their sharp horns and hoofs. 

For several years the trail poured its 
half-wild cattle and its picturesque men 
into Abilene and its rival cow-towns, and 
out of this devil’s pot came a brew of 
romance that will give the world a zestful 
literature for generations to come. 

When the few but sturdy citizens of 
Abilene determined to bring some sort 
of order out of the riot of their town, 
laughter resulted. One or two _ local 
celebrities who were tendered the Marshal- 
ship, gave up ere the badge of authority 
had been donned. A St. Louis man with 
a great reputation as a peace officer 
looked over the field and went away on 
the next train without talking business. 
But finally the office of Marshal was 
tendered Thomas J. Smith of Kit Carson, 
Colorado, and was accepted. Smith was 
a broad-shouldered, mild-spoken young 
man who had made himself respected as 
Marshal of Kit Carson, which was then 
at the very end of the Kansas Pacific 
railroad and which, like all ‘‘end towns,” 
was inclined to disorder. Smith had gone 
his fearless way among bad men of every 
description and had first made himself 
and then the law respected. But as soon 
as it was noised along the cattle trail that 
Smith had been made Marshal of Abilene 
there was, figuratively speaking, a flinging 
of fringed gauntlets into the arena. 
Placards, calling on all visitors to Abilene 
to give up their guns when in the town 
limits were contemptuously shot to pieces, 
and finally conclusions with the new 
Marshal himself were forced. A bunch 
of cowboys, headed by a huge bully whose 


boot tops bore the lone star of Texas, con- 
gregated defiantly in front of a saloon, 
with revolvers aggressively displayed. 

“You'll have to give up your guns, 
boys,” said the new Marshal, advancing 
toward the leader as he spoke. 

The bully, waxing profanely abusive, 
made that back-reaching movement which 
is known in the West as a ‘‘gun play,” 
but he had allowed Smith to come too 
near. Smith’s big fist shot forward, 
catching the cowboy full in the jaw, and 
sending him down like a well-roped steer. 
The science of the prize ring is something 
practically unknown to the average cow- 
boy. Consequently, Tom Smith, who 
was an expert boxer, had wisely chosen a 
method of attack which would prove a 
surprise. Had he reached for his gun 
when the bully made his “‘play”’ there is 
no doubt that Smith’s Marshalship would 
have ended then and there and the coming 
of the law to the cattle county would have 
been long postponed. But as it was, the 
cowboys were so amazed at the quickness 
with which the blow had been struck and 
the corresponding suddenness with which 
their champion had sunk senseless to the 
dust, that they could only stand in open- 
mouthed amazement when Smith com- 
pleted his work by standing over the 
prostrate Texan and relieving him of his 
weapons. Nor was there any sign of 
protest when the new Marshal quietly 
informed the ‘‘boys” that they would 
have to deposit their weapons at a certain 
place and at once. The weapons were 
quietly surrendered, to be called for when 
the cowboys departed, and that day and 
night, for the first time in its wild career, 
the cow-town of Abilene was filled with 
men who were weaponless. The law had 
spoken through brave Tom Smith, and 
the reign of the ‘‘bad man”’ in the West 
was no longer undisputed. 

For eleven months Tom Smith ‘‘held”’ 
Abilene. He did not maintain his place 
without a struggle, for there were oc- 
casional bands of cowboys whose outfits 
had not heard the word on the trail that 
Abilene’s Marshal was not to be trifled 
with. These boys had to be tamed—but 
always as Smith had tamed his first bully. 
When force was to be used it was Smith the 
trained boxer and athlete, and not Smith 
the gun-fighter, who cut the combs of 
the swaggering cockerels of Cattledom. 
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It is said that 
Smith used his big 
revolver but once 
during his reign as 
Marshal of Abilene, 
and that was when 
there was a concert- 
ed attempt to assas- 
sinate him. The 
gamblers of the city, 
who had looked on 
the coming of the 
Marshal with none 
too friendly eyes, 
had come to regard 
Smith as a menace 
to their _ business. 
The enforcement of 
the order regarding 
the surrender of 
fireatms had taken 
some of the zest out 
of the gambling 
games. Many of the 
cowboys thought no 
game really excit- 
ing unless each 
man had a gun at 
his hip as well as a 
high card in his 
hand. 

“You kin play 
cards better’n I kin, 
but blanked if you 
kin shoot quicker,” 
was the challenge that led to many an 
interesting, if bloody sequel to Abilene’s 
sessions at the pasteboards. 

When the interests of the gamblers 
suffered, retaliation was planned. Tom 
Smith wes lured into a room where several 
gun-fighters had been assembled. At a 
given signal the lights were to be shot out 
and Smith was to be killed. But Smith 
had not walked blindly into the trap. It 
was his big revolver that spoke first and it 
was the same gun that spoke last. When 
the atmosphere of the smoke-filled room 
was cleared three of the Marshal’s assail- 
ants were writhing on the floor and the 
rest had fled, while Smith himself stood 
unharmed. It is said that was the only 
time Tom Smith ever lost his temper. 
He made his way to the Mayor of Abilene, 
his face white with wrath and his usually 
gentle eyes aflame. 

“They set a trap to assassinate me, 





Pat Shugrue, Sheriff of Ford County, Kansas, who Held the * 
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gad Men” of Dodge 
City in Check. 


Mr. Henry,” he said, ‘‘and now I’m going 
after them.”’ 

And he strode out into the hushed streets 
of Abilene, but the ringleaders of the plot 
had flown and were never again seen in 
the sprightly cow-town. 

Smith met his death owing to the cow- 
ardice of a deputy. A ranchman named 
McConnell had shot and killed a neighbor 
and had barricaded himself in his log 
cabin and defied the authorities. Tom 
Smith, with one deputy, went to the cabin 
and burst the door open with his mighty 
shoulder. McConnell had an ally named 
Miles, but Smith walked into the cabin, 
unafraid as always. Miles stepped to the 
door and snapped a rifle several times at 
Smith’s deputy, who retreated, though 
he could have closed with Miles and 
wrested the useless gun from him. A 
shot was heard from within the cabin, 
and the cowardly deputy fled, reporting at 
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* Wild Bill’? Hickock,the Greatest Gun Fighter the West Ever Knew. 
taken while he was Marshal of Abilene, Texas. 


Abilene that Smith had been shot. A 
witness who saw what followed afterward 
said that Smith brought his man, McCon- 
nell, to the door of the cabin, but here 
Miles had turned and struck the Marshal 
with his clubbed rifle, felling him to the 
ground. Then Miles and McConnell had 
dragged the Marshal a few feet from the 
doorway and severed his head from his 
body with an ax. 

The murderers were captured and 
brought to Abilene, but, thanks to the 
regard for law and order which Tom 
Smith himself had inspired, there was no 
lynching. One of the prisoners was sen- 
tenced to fifteen years in the penitentiary 
and the other to five—surely light punish- 
ment for causing the death of the bravest 
and most modest of the many brave and 
modest Marshals of the old West! 

Tom Smith’s successor as Marshal of 
Abilene was his very antithesis—Wild 
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Bill Hickock. A 
young correspondent 
of the New York 
Herald, Henry M. 
Stanley by name, 
whose impressions 
and experiences in 
the West helped him 
immeasurably in his 
after-work in Africa, 
called Wild Bill a 
child of nature. But 
rather, Wild Bill was 
of the stage. A pink- 
and-white giant, with 
long, shining curls 
hanging to his shoul- 
ders, the very ap- 
pearance of this 
hawk-faced artist in 
gun-play argued of 
the footlights. No 
man has ever been 
his equal in handling 
firearms, but, once 
the information was 
spread abroad that 
Abilene had a Mar- 
shal who was a re- 
volver expert, there 
was no lack of 
Doubting Thomases 
eager to put Wild 
Bill to the test. Con- 
sequently, Hickock’s 
guns seldom saw a week of silence. 
Quarrels were picked with him, with the 
intention of encompassing his death, but 
he dropped his man so invariably that 
finally none but methods of assassination 
were employed. 

Late in 1871, when several Texans were 
preparing to return to their State after 
having sold their trail herd at Abilene, an 
effort was made to put the picturesque 
Marshal out of the way. A gambler and 
bully named Phil Cole, who had acquired 
some reputation in Texas as a man-killer, 
and who had been drinking heavily in the 
hope of raising his courage to the point 
where he could make good his frequent 
threats against Wild Bill, took a shot at 
Hickock as the Marshal was leaning 
against a table in a saloon. Wild Bill 
offered a fair mark, but such was Cole’s 
trepidation that his shot went wide. In- 
stantly one of Hickock’s guns spoke, and 
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Cole dropped to the sidewalk with a bullet 
in his abdomen. Rushing into the street, 
Wild Bill stood over the prostrate body 
of his foe. Footsteps were heard and the 
Marshal saw the glint of a gun in some- 
one’s hand. Knowing that Cole’s sup- 
porters had sworn to kill him at the first 
opportunity, and thinking that the ap- 
proaching individual was one of the 
Texans, Wild Bill fired both revolvers. 
It was a famous trick of his, this shooting 
right and left from the waist-line, and 
never did this marvelous marksman miss 
his aim with either hand. This time he 
dropped his man, with two bullet wounds 
in the breast so close together that they 
could be covered with the palm of a man’s 
hand. The man who was shot proved 
to be Mike McWilliams, a Deputy Mar- 
shal of Abilene and one of Wild Bills’s 
best friends. Wild Bill ~ever got over 
his remorse at killing McWuliams, and he 
showed his grief so plainly that the people 
let him continue as Marshal, though there 
was some murmuring against a man who 
made such fatal mistakes. 

Cole, the cause of Wild Bill’s one great 
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error in revolver-play, lingered a few days 
but died in agony, cursing his slayer. 
Cole’s mother offered a standing reward 
of $10,000 for anyone who would bring 
her the head of Wild Bill Hickock, and, 
after learning of this, the Marshal of 
Abilene further increased his defenses by 
adding a sawed-off shotgun to his arma- 
ment. He did not let this weapon out of 
his grasp, day or night, while he con- 
tinued in Abilene, for Wild Bill was not 
only brave, but he was more cautious than 
the average gun-fighter of his type. 

Men came from Texas with the avowed 
intention of earning the reward. They 
shadowed Wild Bill, but usually one glance 
from those piercing eyes was enough to 
send them back without any attempt to 
get the Marshal’s head. On one occasion, 
when Wild Bill was on a train, he became 
aware that he was being followed by two 
men, evidently Texans. Hickock stepped 
off the train at Topeka, and the men fol- 
lowed him. Wild Bill instantly whirled 
about, with the sawed-off shotgun at his 
shoulder, and commanded the men to get 
back on the train, which they did. Then 


Front Street, Dodge City, where the Old-time Gun Fighters Met and Fought. 
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The Gun Fighters whose Presence Once Foiled Election Thieves at Dodge. 


he made them stay on the platform until 
the train pulled out, and they were never 
seen by him again, as their nerve had 
evidently vanished at the Marshal’s de- 
termined front. 

Wild Bill did much to keep Abilene in 
check during his Marshalship. Probably 
his greatest stroke of public service was 
when he nipped in the bud one of the raids 
of the James gang. Jesse James had 
planned to forcibly attach the receipts of 
the Abilene fair in 1872, but he and his 
gang were met at the gate by Wild Bill 
Hickcock. The very sight of the pictur- 
esque Marshal, with his death-dealing, 
ivory-handled revolvers aggressively dis- 
played, was enough for the entire outfit, 
and the gang decamped without so much 
as staying to see the fair. 










Wild Bill could also be diplomatic on 
occasion, as he proved when the council 
of Abilene was debating the question of 
increasing the license of the saloons in the 
town. One of the aldermen had made the 
vote a tie by refusing to put in an appear- 
ance. When the case was stated in the 
council chamber Wild Bill arose and 
briefly stated that he would get the man. 
The alderman had barricaded himself in 
his office and refused to come forth. Wild 
Bill hurled his six feet of brawn against 
the door and tumbled it in. Then he 
kicked the heels of the alderman from 
under him and carried the man to the 
council chamber like a sack of meal. The 
official was plumped unceremoniously into 
his chair, with Wild Bill sitting at his elbow, 
and his vote was duly cast and recorded. 
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When the cattle trade began to leave 
Abilene, taking the lawless spirits with it, 
Wild Bill found his Marshalship too tame 
an assignment. He resigned and went 
to the lively mining town of Deadwood, 
where the lights never went out from sun- 
down to sunrise, unless they were shot 
out. Here, while in a friendly game of 
cards with an acquaintance, he lost his 
caution for an instant and sat with his 
back to a door. Through this door crept 
a big bully named McCall, who shot Wild 
Billin the back. Hickock was dead when 
he struck the floor, yet those terrible guns 
of his were half drawn from his belt, so 
involuntary were this man’s preliminaries 
to the powder game at which he excelled. 
And to this day Deadwood points with 
pride to the fact that the slayer of Wild 
Bill was duly and legally hanged. 

Abilene’s glory as a cow-town became 
diminished in 1872, the trade being di- 
vided with Newton, Wichita, Ellsworth 
and Dodge City. At Newton, where there 
was no Marshal to curb the spirits that 
had chafed under restraint at Abilene, 
eleven men were killed in one night. 
But it was in Dodge City that Abilene 


Thomas J. Smith, first marshal of Abilene and the first 
to bring the law to the cattle country, 
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found a true rival in all that was stirring 
and picturesque. Here it was that the 
practice of ‘‘setting a killer to kill a 
killer,” was brought to perfection. The 
authorities took advantage of the ex- 
perience of Abilene with Wild Bill, and 
soon it became a regular thing for the man 
who had gained a reputation as a fearless 
gun-fighter to “try a whirl’ at being 
Sheriff of Ford County or Marshal of its 
metropolis, Dodge City. Here it was that 
such men as Bat Masterson and his brother 
Ed, Wyatt Earp, Luke Short, Charley 
Bassett, Pat Shugrue, George Goodell, 
Ben Daniels, Ben Thompson, Mayor 
A. B. Webster, ‘‘ Mysterious » Dave’” 
Mather, Neal Brown, W. H. Harris, and 
other nervy men took rank among the gun- 
fighters whose names will be famous as 
long as the traditions of the West endure. 

Now the term gun-fighter is badly mis 
used by many. Instantly one pictures a 
swaggering “bad man,” eager to shed 
blood and not caring if it be the blood of 
the innocent or of the guilty. But most 
of these gun-fighters of Dodge earned 
their laurels in the interests of law and 
order. Ed Masterson, young, alert and 
unflinching in his determination to enforce 
the law as Sheriff, was killed because he 
requested a party of cowboys to give up 
their guns as they entered a Dodge City 
dance hall. Terribly did his brother, 
Bat, avenge Ed Masterson’s death. He 
bowled over one after another of the cow- 
boys as they fled across the broad shafts 
of light from the dance-hall and saloon 
doors of Dodge, and few of the carousing 
party of murderers managed to get away 
from town that night. Then Bat himself 
became the Sheriff of Ford County and 
‘‘held ”’ it as well as his brave brother had 
done. 

Mayor A. B. Webster, who took up the 
reins when the revolver was the only sign 
of law and order that could command 
respect, was an average citizen who met 
his duties with the unflinching fidelity 
which the average American citizen 
generally demonstrates. It was he who 
even had the credit of disarming Bat 
Masterson when the former Sheriff of 
Ford County had returned to Dodge, 
aided and abetted by one or two gun- 
fighting friends, to ‘‘shoot up” certain 
individuals who had worsted the third 
Masterson brother, James. 
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Ben Thompson, one of Dodge’s coterie 
of gun-fighting Marshals, who was a 
revolver expert second only to Wild Bill, 
became Marshal of San Antonio, Texas, 
where he was finally lured into the gallery 
of a theatre and shot by a crowd of enemies 
in the audience—as dramatic a death as 
one will find recorded in the annals of the 
West. Ben’s brother Bill was a murderer 
pure and simple, but Ben himself was the 
ideal of chivalrous courage. Andy Adams, 
whose book ‘‘ The Log of a Cowboy,” tells 
of Dodge City from the cowboy’s view- 
point, in a letter to the writer says: ‘‘ Ben 
Thompson was a chivalrous gentleman, 
game to the core and well liked. I lived 
in Austin, Texas, when he was City Mar- 
shal, and the authorities dispensed with 
the police force while he held office. Such 
men were the product of border days, and 
it certainly was to their credit when they 
espoused the side of law and order.” 

Pat Shugrue, who served two terms as 
Sheriff of Ford County in the early 
eighties, was like Tom Smith of Abilene 
in that he seldom found it necessary to use 
his weapons. Shugrue was a_ brawny 
little blacksmith who had that mysterious 
power of commanding respect which is 
given to few men. The gambling ele- 
ment determined to beat Shugrue at his 
campaign for re-election, as his first ad- 
ministration had been too vigorous to suit 
the advocates of a ‘‘wide open” town. 
But on election day there appeared a 
formidable array of gun-fighters at the 
polls—a group consisting of Luke Short, 
W. H. Harris, Neal Brown, Wyatt Earp, 
Charley Bassett, and a fighter named 
McLean, all headed by Bat Masterson 
who was determined that his friend Pat 
Shugrue should have fair play. The 
presence of this gun-fighting group of old 
days acted like magic. The gambling 
element did not dare put any unfair tactics 
in play, and the election was as fair as if 
the Australian ballot had been in opera- 
tion, Shugrue being elected by a rousing 
majority. 

The burial ground at Dodge went by 
the suggestive name of Boot Hill, for the 
reason that so many of its occupants died 
with their boots on—and Boot Hill it is 
to-day, even though it be graced by a fine 
schoolhouse and other evidences of a 
civilization that takes little account of the 
revolver. From Boot Hill one commanded 
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Ed. Masterson, Brother of the Famous “ Bat.’ 


a view of the straggling little town. Front 
street, paralleling the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fé railroad tracks, was a line 
of saloons, dance halls and gambling 
houses, and in those trembling shacks of 
wood were enacted the same _ coarse 
pleasures and the same grim tragedies 
that had marked the life at Abilene a few 
years before. And through the town ex- 
tended the influence of the ‘‘game’’ 
officials who so often had to let their 
weapons interpret the meaning of the law 
to the unbelieving and the unregenerate. 
The historic streets of Abilene and 
Dodge City rarely echo to the clatter of a 
cow-pony’s hoofs to-day. The once great 
cattle marts are now prosperous inland 
cities, surrounded by fertile ranches and 
conventionally peaceful in their ways. 
Blue-coated officers of the law club the 
offender into-unconsciousness now, in the 
approved style of our larger civilization, 
and the wide-hatted, keen-eyed men whose 
elequent revolvers once carried the mes- 
sage of order into Cattledom would have 
no place amid such surroundings. But 
the memory of Tom Smith and the other 
brave officers of frontier days will always 
endure, for the West can never be un- 
grateful enough to repudiate its debt to 
those who first brought the law to the 
haunts of the lawless. 
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HONESTY IN FOOTBALL 


By FRANK S. BUTTERWORTH 


HERE is no doubt that the situation 

T in amateur, and especially inter- 
collegiate athletics, excites regret 

and even contempt, and discussion of it 
has become unpalatable. Ever since the 
tremendous interest excited by foot-ball 
led to new and more strenuous efforts to 
turn out a famous team, athletic affairs 
have slowly been drifting to a bad condi- 
tion in the colleges and universities. A 
winning foot-ball team became valuable 
for advertising purposes in some instances, 
and in others it was desired for the oppor- 
tunity it gave to ‘‘root.” As systems of 
coaching and their accessories became 
more elaborate in the scramble to win, the 
game itself, the pleasures of it, the de- 
velopment of the individual, physically 
and mentally, were lost sight of. There 
arose head coaches, assistant coaches and 
paid coaches. Players themselves like to 
win, but head coaches, and especially 
paid coaches, had to win. As it is an im- 
possible thing to develop, as a rule, good 
foot-ball players in a single year, these 
coaches devised plays which could be 
taught more quickly to the individual than 
the play of a position, since these plays 
as a rule make small demands upon foot- 
ball intelligence and skill, and large requi- 
sitions upon weight and strength, exer- 
cised with little prejudice against fat stu- 
pidity. Wing shifts, guards back, tackles 
back, first formation and second formation 
plays, executed with the nicety of those 
who are drilled to carry a spear, became 
known as foot-ball; and rules were made 
to cover each shake of a foot. Two-thirds 
of the time used in preparing a tec now 
is given up to the practice of these evolu- 
tions. It is not uncommon to hear ex- 
perts say that no half-back should weigh 
less than 175 pounds, and to see them 
choose a centre weighing 230, even if he is 
fat and knock-kneed to a lamentable ex- 
tent, in place of a man who weighs only 
185 or 190. It is useless to point out that 
the best players have been of varying 
weights; the reply is that the game has 


changed and become modern. It has, 
sadly enough. It was no more desirable 
that foot-ball should have become altered 
from the good sport and game it used to 
be than that polo or hockey should be cor- 
rupted by the introduction of this foot 
movement system. That foot-ball has so 
changed is not an evidence that it now 
meets the desires of the players and on- 
lookers, but rather that it has been ab- 
normally developed under the manipula- 
tion of those who needed a winning team 
in their business, and to meet the un- 
sportsmanlike demand of others for a win- 
ning team or nothing. 

When we look about to see how this 
might have been avoided, we perceive one 
of the principal sources of the evils which 
exist in college athletics: A committee. 
The Foot-ball Rules Committee may de- 
serve a great deal of gratitude for the time 
devoted to the purposes for which it was 
created, but it deserves none for intelli- 
gence shown. It has never looked further 
forward than next year. This Committee 
never made a rule under the conviction 
that there is a real game of foot-ball, con- 
sisting of the mastery of the positions and 
of playing them together. It appeared to 
them apparently that foot-ball was an 
ever-changing system of handling twenty- 
two men upon a field, and that all the com- 
mittee could do would be to give every- 
body a fair show and eliminate, as well as 
they could, the most harmful develop- 
ments. To discover what was harmful, 
inquiry would be made of the various 
coaches, whose replies generally depended 
upon whether the particular act was of 
benefit to one’s own or to another’s team. 
To play foot-ball, that is, to know how to 
play positions of centre, guard, tackle, end, 
half-back, quarter-back and full-back, and 
to play them in good, strong combination, 
has gone out of fashion. It involved en- 
durance, strength and good condition, in 
conjunction with skill and headwork in 
acting quickly. To play what at present 
is called foot-ball, involves a little prelimi- 
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nary exertion in the rudiments as a conces- 
sion to an old custom nearly dead; and 
practice for about two-thirds of the time in 
plays requiring little intelligence or in- 
dividuality, but a good deal of avoirdupois 
and muscle. The principal preparation 
for a team now is to get the fat men down 
a little, put a little weight on the lighter 
men, and to accustom the rubbers to run- 
ning out on the field with a water bottle 
and a sponge. Meanwhile, there occur 
the spying efforts to discover ineligible 
players among the candidates for the 
‘rival’? team; and long discussions over 
some of one’s own men, who may be under 
the ban of local or intercollegiate or ama- 
teur rules. If an individual does not find 
himself excluded by some one of these 
rules, the chances are that his athletic 
experience has been very limited. What 
he must not have done, according to the 
rules, is pretty nearly just what every 
sportsman and athlete wants to do. To 
hear these restrictions is enough to make 
one declare himself out of athletics from 
choice, while many good men and square 
amateurs must withdraw from necessity. 
The writer remembers a recent year at 
New Haven when enough good players 
were barred to have formed an eleven 
nearly if not quite as good as the one ulti- 
mately representing the university, all 
being as good fellows as could be found. 
Every year many men whose right it is to 
try for the varsity are barred by absurd, 
unnecessary and unjust rules. The case 
of E. T. Glass, of Yale, is representative of 
the inconsistency of the situation. In some 
games he is allowed to represent the Uni- 
versity, and in others he is not. Itis nota 
question of losing a good man from a team, 
but of withdrawing a privilege conducive 
to health and enjoyment. Outside of the 
absurdity it should be remembered by the 
makers of the rules that, barring the ques- 
tion of a contestant being an amateur or a 
professional, only a man’s individual in- 
terests as perceived by himself or his fam- 
ily, should bar him from indulging in col- 
lege sports. Rules which do so, excepting 
one barring a professional, do an injustice. 

The Foot-ball Rules Committee did not 
appreciate the situation they had to handle 
nor did they look into the future; and 
this is typical of the lack of intelligence 
used in exercising power on the part of 
various committees. If they would ex- 
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ercise intelligence they would understand 
that the real game of foot-ball is the one 
that did exist, and is the one which will be 
played again. There will be an end to 
fancy plays and paid coaches. The game 
of seven men in line and four back of it, 
with an occasional play, will again be seen, 
both on university and school grounds and 
upon town lots. When it is so boys will 
have learned the rudiments of play and 
will reach college fairly versed in the game, 
needing no elaborate coaching, but mainly 
developing and handling themselves and 
improving in skill and the play of positions 
with increasing strength and experience. 
It is the development of the individual, the 
playing of the position and team work, 
and not plays, which make the game. 
Moreover, the old game is the one which 
wins. Princeton has clung closer to her 
old ways than other universities, and her 
success has been directly due to it. So 
long as Yale retained her accustomed ways 
she gained more than her share of good 
victories. Is there any comparison be- 
tween the plays executed in mass of the 
present day and the end runs of other 
times, with one or two interferers bowling 
over man after man down the field, or the 
dodging runs giving tacklers the straight 
arm and having the team wheel into a 
fine interference that lands one near the 
goal; the openings in the line for a plunge 
through, the fine, clean tackles, the man 
to man struggles in the line—the con- 
spicuous play of the individual, of the star ? 
The present teams do not want stars; team 
work is what they desire, pushing, heavy 
team work. Success depends upon ma- 
chine-like execution, and a star would not 
fit into such a system. 

The difficulties which came with foot- 
ball have spread to all athletics, and foot- 
ball cannot be freed from them except 
through a change, which will affect all col- 
lege athletics. Committees are one of the 
sources of the existing evils. Through 
them athletics is handled as a business. 
There is too much red tape and too little 
simplicity; too much distrust and too little 
fair dealing. There is too much of an 
appeal to the rules and too little to honor. 
The committees and their many rules have 
wrought distrust and suspicion. At no 
time have they appealed to the good that 
is in the players for whom they endeavor 
to legislate. 
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The situation which has existed at Har 
vard for some time typifies the general con- 
ditions. From Boston and Cambridge 
we hear more often than from all other 
localities combined, and in better lan- 
guage, of the desirability of ‘“‘raising and 
maintaining a high standard of amateur 
sport,” and of the ‘‘evil that lies in valuing 
the sensation of winning so far beyond the 
pleasures of the contest itself.” There 
have been at Harvard more rules, more 
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it must possess the simplicity and honesty 
which go with sport, and not be sur- 
rounded by the rules meant for the profes- 
sional fields. If the stupidity evidenced 
in the attempt to define what an amateur is 
and the compilation of the conditions 
under which a student is not eligible for 
his college team is used in solving future 
questions, a continued era of unpleasant- 
ness may be looked for. An amateur is 
rightly defined to be one who has received 
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committees and more systems tried than 
anywhere else. Yet there is no university 
or college in the country where they find 
less pleasure in a contest that has resulted 
in defeat than at Harvard; no place where 
more insistance is placed upon winning, 
nor where more elaborate preparations and 
efforts are made to turn out a victorious 
team. It is a conspicuous evidence of the 
fact that it is the spirit which counts, and 
not the rules, in college athletics. With 
the right spirit college athletics will be- 
come sport, and be a pleasure. To be so 


no compensation or equivalent for his 
services, but hairs are split to a limitless 
extent to discover just what a man could 
do and be an amateur. His career is ex- 
amined back to the short clothes period, 
under which conditions the candidate is 
likely to be ruled out. An amateur is one 
who plays for pleasure only; he can play 
with whom he pleases, so long as he plays 
for pleasure alone. He may play with or 
against a team which is being paid or play- 
ing for gate money; he may play with pro- 
fessionals or against them. There is no 
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reason why an amateur should not play in 
any company he pleases so long as he en- 
joys it, provided he- plays only jor that 
reason. ‘The professional is one who en- 
gages in athletics for a livelihood. This, 
however, would not make a professional 
base-ball player a professional tennis 
player. Experience has taught that, as 
a rule, men who are playing for a live- 
lihood, that is for money, place a small 
value on pleasure, and are ready to mar 
the game by quarreling, trickery or un- 
fair dealing. It is only when the pro- 
fessional hurts the pleasure cf the game 
that he is objectionable. This is not 
the distinction perceived by our makers 
of rules, who have been so absorbed 
in the money, summer baseball and sum- 
mer board question that they failed to 
notice how rapidly they were creating in 
the amateur world all the unpleasant 
characteristics of the professional, the 
most notable of which is quarrelsomeness 
and making a business of it all. 

The colleges for their athletic inter- 
course need only the common rule. that 
an amateur is one who has received no 
compensation for his athletic skill; that 
those who have received such compensa- 
tion are professionals; and that profes- 
sionals are barred. With all subscribing 
to this simple rule and living up to it 
only an agreement to meet annually each 
year for a certain period would be further 
needed. 

If the various committees, before hand- 
ing in their resignations and abolishing 
most of the regulations which they have 
enacted, would take into consideration the 
condition which will probably exist in the 
future, their last acts might be of real bene- 
fit to the college world. It is not possible 
that athietics in the colleges will continue 
as athletics; they will become sports, and 
it is inconceivable that sports can be main- 
tained under: several branches with a pro- 
fessional at the head of each branch. 
College men in the future will train and 
handle themselves. ‘The question of em- 
ploying a professional to win or the choice 
of indulging in athletics with a professional 
or not at all, will not be considered. It is 
not a matter as to whether it is fair to 
employ-a professional or not, it is a ques- 
tion of pleasure, and in general it may 
be said that the employment of a pro- 
fessional does not add, through one cause 
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or another, to enjoyment. There are 
some exceptions, notably where long asso- 
ciation has inspired such respect and affec- 
tion for a professional, that he has become 
a part of the institution. In such in- 
stances, his greatest value does not lie in 
the fact that he is a factor in the results of 
games, but that by reason of his character 
and knowledge, his influence on those 
about him is good. 

This season promises to see a continu- 
ance of the tendency toward the open 
game. It could be looked forward to as 
a certainty if we were sure of as powerful 
and as good kickers as were produced last 
year. It is frequently the existence of a 
single factor, such as a good punter, that 
makes an open game the choice. Both 
De Witt of Princeton and Mitchell of 
Yale have played their last game for their 
respective universities, unless indeed the 
latter should return to Yale, which at this 
writing is not expected. The kicking of 
these men was an important element in 
each of the games in which they took part, 
and if men of equal ability can be devel- 
oped at Harvard, Yale and Princeton we 
will be sure of a kicking and an open game. 
Punting introduces the greatest chance 
and uncertainty and changes the aspect of 
affairs so quickly that a frequent resort to 
it keeps both players and spectators on 
tiptoes. 

A picture of the future, which haunts 
the football mind, is that of two teams 
playing a kicking game on the field in the 
Harvard stadium. In that great amphi- 
theater, which it is hoped Yale and Prince- 
ton will duplicate, from every one of 
whose 35,000 or 40,000 seats it is possible 
to see the individual plays, it would be 
about perfect to see famous guards, 
famous ends and great backs struggling 
for supremacy, with every rush through 
the center and dash through tackle, and 
each end run and clean tackle visible. 

In this game, in which the interest grows 
greater each year, tradition is a great thing, 
and for the thousands who. see the big 
games annually for years, the most in- 
teresting possibilities are the comparisons 
of the players of the present with those 
of the past. 

The play of 1903 showed the wisdom 
in the return—too long delayed—of all 
the linesmen to their positions until the 
ball had been snapped back. 
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THE LONDON CABBY 


By VANCE THOMPSON 


Y friend the cabman—‘ Bill Worth, 
M Not the Other One,” to give him 
his full name—and I were sitting 
over the calm comfort of two half-pints of 
bitter in the bar-parlor of ‘‘The Grapes.” 
He was in an amiable mood, though when 
first I picked him up he was as desolate- 
minded a man as ever you saw. It was 
the fault of the fellow who took him in 
Park Lane. 

‘FE was a gentleman, ’e was,” said Bill 
Worth, Not the Other One, with lofty 
scorn; ‘‘T’ll tell you, guvnor, ’e was a 
mucker. Larst of all ’e had me take ’im 
to the Ouse of Lords. I waited an hour, 
before I found out ’e ’ad greened me for 
‘arf a sov. An’ me twenty years in the 
dickey!”’ 

He was a good deal of a philosopher, as 
well he might be after driving a cab for 
twenty yearsthrough the streets of London. 
His knowledge of men and horses was 
extensive. Taking them by and large the 
horses averaged a bit better than the men, 
he thought. It was his theory that if you 
trust a horse—and the horse knows you 
are trusting him-—he’ll do his best; but if 
you get into the habit of trusting men, 
you might as well turn in your badge and 
hang up your whip. 

We had some more bitter—with a dash 
of Burton in it. 

“Tf that isn’t good,” he remarked, 
wiping his mustache on the back of his 
hand, ‘‘slates aren’t made of treacle.” 

The phrase was worth more than I paid 
the pretty barmaid of ‘‘The Grapes” 
altogether. Indeed Bill Worth, Not the 
Other One, is a man you would like, a 
friendly man, a man of out-going ways 
with folk, a long, stout man, his face red 
with wind and weather. Who the Other 
One is I know not; I gathered that he is 
not distinguished for virtue and that our 
Bill Worth has had a hard time trying to 
dodge the shadow of the Other One’s ill- 
repute. What did he do, Bill Worth, the 
Other One? Ihave conned all the crimes 
in the calendar, from breaking a mare’s 
knees to breaking the ten commandments 
—riotously, all at once, like Moses—but 


none seems to account for his being cast 
out of the social world of cabdom. One 
is apt to overlook the fact that the cabman 
has his own society—his own outlook on 
the world—his own social code and am- 
bitions. In the great, confused world of 
London his life is as distinct and self- 
centered as that of those who go to Court in 
smalls. Among the innumerable cities 
that go to the making of London there is 
the cabmen’s city, with a population of 
very nearly 50,000; it is scattered here 
and there; it has its notable people: 
obscurely celebrated in the cabmen’s 
newspapers—its ‘Knock Softly” and 
“Crimea Sailor Jack,” ‘‘Coachey First 
Past the Post,” ‘“‘Silver King, Not the 
Blackleg,” ‘‘Doughy,” ‘Charlie Will 
Work,” and “Sweet Apple Joe,” and 
many another; it has its clubs and 
churches; it has all the kindliness and 
jealousy, the good anc ill, that ferment in 
any other city of that size. Doubtless I 
have underestimated the population of 
the cabman’s world of London. There 
are 15,550 drivers, for instance; most of 
them are married and most of them have 
gained something in the way of children; 
then there are the kin of the craft—the 
“‘Mush,” the retired cabmen and shelter 
attendants, the cab washers and stable- 
men; I daresay the estimate should be 
increased by a third. Little by little I 
got to know something about this faction 
of London life, thanks to the guidance of 
Bill Worth, Not the Other One. 

One evening—it was the day Bill had 
been greened for half a sovereign—we 
drove to the Horse Show Tavern in Van- 
don Street, Buckingham Gate. It was 
the headquarters of the London Cab- 
drivers’ Athletic Club. There were a 
hundred cabbies in the big square room 
on the first floor. Under the blazing 
electric lights was a twelve-foot ring. 
Man, man! There was clever boxing, 
and good slugging. Had you seen 
the “‘go” between Charley Taylor and 
“Bat” Mullins, you would have said they 
were wasted in a dickey. And there is a 
Cricket Club; and a rowing club out 
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Putney way. These men of the whip, 
believe me, have fenced off a very pleasant 
world in the immensity of London. 

Another night, Bill Worth, Not the 
Other One, came to my hotel—a quiet, 
old hotel in Salisbury Square, where they 
have sound wine—and said: ‘‘ Well, Ill 
tell you, guvnor, knowing your ’eart, 
there’s a meeting at the Crown to-night 
for the benefit of Jock Smith, at P. H’s, 
who ’as ’ad the misfortune to lose three 
of ’is children—age eleven years, age 
sixteen years, age nineteen, respectfully. 
That’s ’ard on a father. Song an’ beer 
an’ ’baccy is the programme. For the 
best song a prize. Prize a Sholful whip, 
presented by W. Fowler, ’air-dresser of 
Gray’s Inn Road, an’ old Bill Garner. 
I ’ave a song,” he added; also he had the 
most splendid necktie I have ever seen 
and a flower in his buttonhole. So we 
cut away to Clerkenwell Green. En 
passant—— 

And this indeed is the impression they 
give you, darting here and there in the 
night. With blazing lights and a clatter 
of hoofs, they whirl up out of the darkness 
and pass—visionary, fantastic, impossible. 
The wry-brained inventor who put them 
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on the streets of London fifty years ago, 
builded better than he knew; his idiotic 
vehicle has become the fetich of Londoners 
and. the one thing decorative in the streets. 
To-day twelve thousand ply for hire. 
The motor-cab has come and cut the mile 
fare to sixpence; it is a roomy and com- 
fortable carriage; you can get into it with- 
out breaking your hat and be pitched out 
of it without breaking your neck; but your 
conservative Londoner eyes it askance— 
his heart goes lightly out, like a bird, to 
the absurd, old, dear hansom. He loves 
it loyally, and not unsentimentally, as 
truly good men love their wives. The 
good man and wise! I quite agree with 
Bill Worth, Not the Other One. 

“If ever they wipes the ’ansoms off the 
streets,” he said darkly, ‘‘there’s no know- 
ing wot won't ’appen to this ’ere country.” 

Wholly I share this gloomy foreboding. 
The roast beef of old England comes 
frozen from Chicago; port wine is almost 
an anachronism; and while these bulwarks 
of the constitution are crumbling away, 
there is no knowing—if the hansom cab 
goes, too—wot won't ’appen. 

And we came to the Crown at Clerken- 
well Green. 


A Watering Station. 
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In the smoke of great room I made 
out two-score cabbies, sitting behind pipes 


and mugs. Wg#got seats near the head 
of the table, (White Harry Matey, the 
Chair, sat in sfate™ The silent and foggy 
man at the foOt was Jock Smith at P. H’s, 
who had had ¢he misfortune. The “look- 
in’’ was a Shilling; I gave something else 

never mitid what; Bill Worth, Not the 
Other Oti@/saw and approved and whis- 
pered: ‘“") deserves the support that cir- 
cumstafi merit.” (My friend has a 
fine ca nd of language; he can make 
it do @lffest anything.) There was a 
hush whale the mugs were being refilled. 
In a little while the conversation picked 
up. They were talking ‘“‘shop,” which 
is th€ opty proper thing to talk over a mug, 
whether it be your ‘“‘shop” of brood- 
mares or orchids or Bach fugues, or my 
“‘shop” of first editions. The red face of 
Qld Shapes at Stibbard’s loomed through 
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the smoke. He said: “‘I replies to wot 
Porky at Page’s sez an’ I sez, ‘W’y can’t 
they let us alone?’”’ 

““W’y?”’ repeated a gentleman who I 
came to know as Bandy, Q. C.; ‘“‘w’y? 
’Cause they won’t.” 

“Wot is it, now?’ asked Bill Worth, 
Not the Other One. 

“It’s ’ats,” said Tin Whistle Tommy, 
who was right hand man to him. It was 
explained that the authorities were con- 
sidering the advisability of decorating the 
drivers with different colored hats, ac- 
cording to the district they frequented. 
Far down the table someone exploded in 
a roar of laughter; it was Old Joe Sowerby. 

‘““Fawncy,” he gurgled, ‘‘fawncy Para- 
fine Jack in a green Trilby an’ Sonny Boy 
in a red top-’at and Old Blacking in a blue 
Baden-Powell—fawncy!’’ 

How they shouted, those windy fellows; 
twas evidently wit of a high order; well, a 
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severe Roman laughed himself to death 
once at seeing an ass eat figs. A bent 
old man in three coats came in. The 
chair announced him: ‘‘Gentlemen, Old 
George ‘Umphries, the Mush.” They 
gave him a salvo. I had a curious, eager 
wish to know what a ‘‘ Mush” was; Not 
the Other One explained. A ‘‘ Mush,” 
my ignorant brother, is the owner of four 
or five cabs. He is, as the other says, the 
yeoman of the mews, the crofter of the cab- 
rank. I trust you do not mind being 
instructed; there are in London 2,711 
cab proprietors and of these 2,224 own 
fewer than five vehicles. As you see, it is 
a poor man’s industry. There is only one 
large company—the London Improved 
Cab Co., which owns five hundred cabs; 
the Earl of Shrewsbury and Talbot who 
was once a large owner went out of 
business. In the main then the small 
proprietor—the ‘‘Mush”—who owns a 
few cabs and drives one himself controls 
the trade. The average price for hiring 
a cab is twelve and threepence a day. In 
addition the cabman has to pay the yard- 
fees. He gets two horses a day and is 
usually fourteen hours on the box. His 
license costs him five shillings a year. 
The tax of two pounds on the cab and the 
fifteen-shilling wheel-duty are paid by the 
owner. Taking it day in and day out the 
cabby makes about five shillings a day. 
In the season he may take in more money, 
but as the hire is raised on him, it comes 
to the same thing. If he is not content— 
and there is no reason why he should be— 
he does not grumble unduly. With a 
touch of sarcasm, perhaps, Bill Worth, 
Not the Other One, voiced the general 
opinion in a song, which did not, I regret 
to say, take the whip presented by the 
’airdresser of Gray’s Inn Road and Old 
Bill Garner. It was a good song, too. 
A fragment of it hangs still in memory: 
“Tf I wasn’t grateful 
For getting a plateful, 


I'd think myself hateful 
And fit for the goal.” 


““Give the chorus, lads 
Brummy at Young’s—chorus! ” 


earty, 


“Five bob a day, 
Very good pay, 
Quite a nice income for paying your way.” 
Smoking much tobacco and drinking 
ale—there is a deal of satisfaction to be 
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got out of a penn’oth o’ shag and a pot of 
four ale—I learned many things I never 
dreamed of knowing. An example: The 
London cabby does not go in for pets; the 
only animal he cares much for is the ’orse. 
Now your Paris cabman—nine out of ten 
of him—has a dog on the box. Out of 
nearly sixteen thousand cabbies in London 
only one has the pet habit. The gentle- 
man’s name is Peppermint Jack and he is 
now on the rank, I believe, at Cold Blow 
Shelter. His pet is a white and yellow 
tiger-cat; it rides with him in the dickey. 
It was the opinion of Old Sepoy that 
Peppermint Jack was barmy. From the 
foot of the table Jack Smith at P. H’s— 
the foggy man, whose misfortune had 
brought us together—made himself heard 
for the first time. What he said was: 
‘OF ’ad ’is troubles—’e did.” 

‘“‘T never ’ad that story right,” said 
Bandy Q.C. 

“T’d it from ’im,” Old George ’Um- 
phries, the Mush, remarked, ‘‘’e was 
driving for me an’ ’e told me. ’E ’ad a 
girl an’ she ’ad shaken ’im. ’S trewth! 
Shaken ’im. ’E was desprit. An’ there 
’e was with sixty pounds-worth 0’ ’orse- 
flesh, driving through the night an’ ’im 
a desprit man! It makes my blood run 
cold to think of it. Wild ’e was an’ 
desprit. ’E should ’a been on the ’Orse- 
shoe rank. ’E found ’imself in Barns- 
bury. So ’e ’ad a drink in the Wynford 
Arms—w’ich is known to all present—an’ 
came out more desprit than before, ’e 
told me. There ’e stood an’ up came that 
white an’ yellow tiger-cat an’ rubbed 
’erself against ’is leg. ’E told me, ’e says: 
‘If that ain’t cheek!’ an’ the tiger-cat rubs 
erself against ’is other leg. ’E picks ’er 
up an’ puts ’er under ’is coat. An’ 
Peppermint Jack, ’e told me,” said Old 
George ’Umphries, the Mush, leaning 
forward and speaking with husky em- 
phasis, ‘‘’e told me, that w’en ’e felt that 
‘eap o’ warm air on ’’is ’eart the desprit- 
ness went out of ’im!” 

“*Garn, ’e was barmy,” said Old Sepoy. 

‘°E told me ’imself,’”’ the Mush re- 
peated doggedly, ‘‘a ’eap o’ warm ’air 
’e called that tiger-cat an’ ’e put it on is 
’eart an’ the despritness went out of ’im. 
’E told me ’imself.” 

There was no gainsaying it, so George 
Spinks sang a song; he was followed by 
Will Temple, ‘‘comic and sentimental,” 
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and Ted Mayo, ‘‘descriptive and senti- 
mental ’’—and we all thought of the girl 
who had shaken Peppermint Jack. It 
was late when we went away and the 
cabbies were still arriving. Chair wel- 
comed them with a stentorous: ‘‘Roll up, 
ye night-men!”’ and they rolled. 

From the time he passes his examina- 
tion at Scotland Yard and gets his license, 
the cabby is pretty well looked after by 
the philanthropic people who like to figure 
on boards and ‘‘mind someone else’s 


Inside the 
business.” Some of them do no harm; 
a few of the societies do a great deal of 
About the best of them is the 
‘“‘Cab-drivers Benevolent Association ” in 
Soho Square, which is patronized by the 
King and of which Mr. S. Sutherland 
Safford is the secretary. The cabman 
who becomes a member pays in an annual 
subscription of five shillings. When old 
or disabled he receives an annuity of 
twenty pounds a year; at least, twelve 
annuitants are yearly chosen by vote of 
the members. Among those elected this 
year were our friends Knock Softly, who 
had driven a cab for forty-three years, 
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Crimea Sailor Jack, who retires at seventy 
one after forty-five years on the box and 
Little Hill of Westbourne Park and Davis 
Street, who had driven nearly half a cen- 
tury. Almost all the old cabbies suffer 
from rheumatism, bronchitis and asthma. 
Quite as admirable the Cabmen’s 
Shelter Fund which has established forty- 
five shelters in various parts of London, 
where the cabby on rank may eat, smoke, 
drink harmless beverages, read the news- 
papers. The attendants are usually super- 


is 
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annuated cabmen. The various shelters 
are used by about 4,000 cabmen daily. 
The Englishman’s consuming desire to 
“go out and kill something,” is supple- 
mented by a solemn interest in saving 
souls. There is of course a mission for 
cabmen. A grim gray-brick little build- 
ing at King’s Cross houses the mission, 
which is as complete as heart could wish, 
including prayer meetings, Bible classes, 
preaching, a temperance class and a Band 
of Mercy. The London cabby, however, 
runs to red blood-corpuscles; what leisure 
he gets he spends profitably in having a go 
with Bat Mullins or, not so wisely, in hav- 
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ing a bit on the ’orses. Withal he is a 
politician in his way. His Union, nearly 
5,000 strong, makes him quite a power in 
local affairs and Sam Michaels, the presi- 
dent, will probably break into the House 
of Commons at the next general election. 
The headquarters are in Gerard Street, 
Soho. It is there you will find Fred Hill, 
a sound, brewn-bearded little man, who 
edits the penny monthly. It is a blithe 
magazine, covered with orange-hued paper 
—why don’t they let the distressful 
country alone ?—and containing all sorts 
of meaty cab news and cabby’s views. 
Among the advertisements I saw one that 
let in-a flood of light on the cabman’s 
opportunities for picking up the honest 
sixpence. Read here: 
“NOTICE TO CABDRIVERS 

“To advertise the newly-opened and up- 

to-date Blank-Dash Hotel the Proprietor 
Witt Pay ts. 6p. CASH 

for every customer brought to the Hotel, 
which is open day and night. 

“Please note: This Hotel must 
made a shoot for drunken fares.” 

Upon the whole the London cabby is 
diligent, honest and civil. Like Pepper- 
mint Jack, he has his troubles. Certainly 
he gets more than his fair share of abuse. 
Every day in London 120,000 people ride 
in cabs. Of course there is friction and 
there is a deal of noisy quarreling over 
fares, but, so far as my experience goes, 
the cabby is usually right in his estimate 
of the distance he has traveled and the 
money that is due him. The cab horses 
are a good lot. They are worked six 
hours a day on an average. About three 
years in a hansom, however, will do up 
the best of them. Then they drift down 
to the four-wheelers. A melancholy 
vehicle, that. You remember, do you 
not, ‘‘Gregers ” in Ibsen’s ‘‘ Wild Duck,” 
whose unhappy destiny it was to be 
always thirteenth at table? It is the 
gloomy function of the four-wheeler to 
‘follow with the luggage.” At best 
it never rises higher than the func- 
tion of freighting home roysterers and 
bad husbands, night-wasters and cordial, 
ignoble girls. A melancholy destiny. 
The driver of a four-wheeler pays less 
cab rent—six or seven shillings a day— 
but his earning power is less than that of 
the aristocratic of the craft, he in the 
dickey. Usually he is a weedy, old man, 
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who has looked out on life, through red- 
lidded eyelids, so long and has come to 
know it so well, that the milk of human 
kindness in him is mere curds and whey. 
He is essentially a creature of the fog and 
night. Mankind, as he knows it, is either 
coming away from a railway station with 





too much luggage or going home—sodden 
or riotous with too much drink. Why 


should he have confidence in his fellow- 
men? He and not Edgar Saltus should 
have written the Philosophy of the Dis- 
enchantment. His melancholy destiny it 
is to go through life trying to detect pew- 
ter half-crowns. My brave cabby of Picca- 
dilly is of another kidney. Sonny Boy 
advises me that the world is all right. He 
takes the air of day; a flower is on his coat; 
ambition is warm in his heart and head. 
Perhaps at bottom he is not the ideal 
cabby. He does not think, as every man 
snould, that his trade is the finest in the 
world. He has a gragh for the ‘‘metallic 
pencil fraternity,” as he calls it. Some 
day or other he will try bookmaking. 

‘‘When I get a bit o’ money,” says 
Sonny Boy, “‘T’ll ’ave a try at it. The 
turf ’as broke me and it’s got tomend me.” 

The vision grows upon him. 

“There is a gent—a gentleman rider 
he calls ’imself, though he never rode 
between the flags in his life, but he is a 
rare, good ’un to ’ounds—well, this gent 
and me think of starting in a small way, 
ready money 0’ course. Now follow me,” 
says Sonny Boy brightening, “‘after a 
while I’ll get a few ’orses. Five an’ 
twenty or thirty ’orses—that’s the little 
game—and ’ave a good thing at a good 
price and run ’im. Or perhaps a safe un. 
That’s life, that is. Look at Lipton. 
Sir Thomas, ’e is. ’E’s got more money 
than that ’orse could jump over and wat’s 
’e do? Sails a bally tub. W’y don’t ’e 
go in for the gallopers? ’E’s wrong in ’is 
’ead or ’is ’eart, ’e is.” 

And so fond fancy paints the future—a 
joyous future full of gallopers and safe 
’uns—for the ambitious cabman. It may 
not come true, but what then? The best 
of life is the dream we dangle in front of 
us. And the donkey dreaming of carrots 


(or Sonny Boy dreaming of five and 
twenty ’orses) is quite as reasonable as 
you and I who dream of getting our names 
in print or endowing libraries; and a trifle 
nearer the attainment of his wish. 
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FALLING A MILE 


By C. H. CLAUDY 


T was absolutely imperative that we get 
word to the camp at the Foot that a 
snow-slide was due, that it was going 

to be one of the biggest cn record, and that 
its path would be directly over the spot 
where they, the Foot campers, were at 
present, all unconscious of their danger. 
Imperative, yes; but how? How get the 
news to the imperiled and unsuspecting 
prospectors? Odaly a mile away, yet they 
might have been in Egypt for all the com- 
munication we had had during the past 
week of snow storm, or were likely to have 
for a week to come. 

We were camped at the Summit of the 
Valdes Pass, they at the Foot of the Sum- 
mit, one mile below. The Summit itself 
was a long, even, straight slope, slightly 
steeper than 45 degrees, and covered with 
a glittering snow-crust! There lay the 
trouble. Ordinarily the face of the Sum- 
and again by 


mit slope was crossed again 
tortuous brown lines—trails three to six 
feet wide, up which toiled weary, plodding 
horses, mules and burros, and down which 
swung snakelike ropes, with a small lot of 
yelling, swearing men at one end and a 
slowly mounting, food-laden sled at the 


other, while whistles blew and_ blocks 
creaked and groaned, and _ picturesque 
language added piquancy to air already 
stinging, and an occasional runaway sled 
lent excitement to a life not tco monoto- 
nous at any time. But at this time all was 
silent and lifeless. We had seen the sun 
for the first time in a week this morning 
and it showed us, among other things, a 
seven-foot fall of snow and—not a sign of 
a trail. Worse yet, the snow was damp, 
and a cold wind coming up with the sun 
put three-quarters of an inch of crust on it; 
not enough to bear a man’s weight and too 
much to admit of breaking a new trail on 
the slope while it lasted. 

A seven-foot fall of snow means a perfect 
avalanche of slide, particularly hard when 
you consider that it will sweep down with 
it all the snow already fallen, ten or 
twelve feet. The Foot camp, four hun- 
dred tents, with a probable thousand souls, 
was right in the way, and they had to be 


warned. The ways and means discussed 
all seemed equally impossible. To climb 
down that icy slope meant sure death— 
one slip and the climber would take a to- 
boggan slide, with his back for a sled, that 
would tear him in ribbons. To let down 
a rope might have been feasible had we 
enough in camp, but three hundred feet of 
half-inch line was all we could find. To 
drop down a log of wood with a message of 
warning was a scheme that raised hope for 
a while, but on trial blasted all it had 
raised; the log disappeared in a crevice 
half way down, and wood was too precious 
to be thrown away. It was Olsen who 
really suggested it: 

“If Ah only ud skees, ut vould be 
ahsey.” . 

Skees! ‘‘ Well,” thought Jack, my part- 
ner, ‘‘if skees, why not a sled?” Jack 
propesed it, only to be ridiculed into 
silence. 

“Sled? You’re crazy, man; why, you’d 
go down that mile in twenty seconds. 
You’d be swept off by the wind— 

““You’d never stop— 

‘“You’d go down to the sea and on to 
China and Kingdom Come for all I 
know— 

“You'd be asphyxiated— 

‘‘Why, man alive, you’d get into a crev- 
ice and buried so deep we’d never find a 
trace of you!” 

Such were a few of the cheerful prophe- 
cies that greeted him and his proposition 
to slide to the relief of the endangered 
camp. 

But opposition always made Jack as 
‘‘pigheaded as a mule”’ (the expression is 
his, and I am not responsible for the pe- 
culiar animal his words picture), and so 
when after ‘‘ chuck” that evening he called 
me to him outside the tent, I was not sur- 
prised to hear: 

“‘Billie, ’m going to coast down to the 
Foot; want to come along?” 

I protested. I used all the arguments I 
had heard and several wild ones of my own 
invention, but it would not do. He was 
determined to go, and that was all there 
was about it. He said he believed we 
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would travel so fast that we would jump 
any crevices, and that if we were sufh- 
ciently padded we could roll off after we 
struck the level without much danger. 

I knew he was goiny if he said he was, 
and I also knew it needed two men to 
properly balance an Alaskan trail-sled for 
coasting; and it was only two lives risked 
against hundreds to be saved, so I gave in, 
shook hands on it, asked a few questions 
and then went and got ready, while Jack 
attended to the sled. 

We decided to start as soon as the moon 
came up. It gave plenty of light for that 
work; indeed, it was better-than sunlight, 
as the terrible snow-glare in the daytime 
prevents any close or long scrutiny of any- 
thing, and we needed to keep our eyes open 
if we were to get down alive. 

When ready we were sights! Besides 
my regular clothes, I had on two extra 
sweaters, an enormous skin overcoat 
(which was padded with newspapers) until 
I lodked to be about four feet -thick, my 
head was wrapped in two old shirts, over 
which I wore a danco (a hood and cape 
made in one piece), and I had on no less 
than four pairs of trousers! Jack was a 
similar ball, and it seemed as if no speed 
we could attain could injure us when we 
rolled off, so thickly were we clad. I had 
better explain that it was necessary to roll 
off our sled when we struck the bottom, as 
with our headway we might go miles if we 
stayed on the sled and not get back until a 
trail was broken—and that might take a 
week. 

The sled was the usual trail affair, about 
nine feet long, eighteen inches wide and 
nine high, with an open slat top ‘and 
broad three-inch runners. Jack had re- 
moved the usual steering pole, which pro- 
jects forward and upward from the right of 
the sled, and had reeved ropes which were 
to tie us on to our “‘koopay,” as a would- 
be wit termed our sled. He had also pro- 
vided two strong fcur-fcct poles fer 
steering. 

If the men had ridiculed cur, or rather 
Jack’s, idea when first prepounded, they 
surpassed themselves new it was abcut 
to be an accomplished fact. Jack stas 
well liked in all the camps where he was 
nown, and there was seme talk of pre- 
venting cur attempting what leoked like 
suicide by force. Jack was bending over 
the sled, looking narrcwly to each joint 
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and bolt, when he heard the first of that 
talk. He straightened up to his five feet 
four and, looking right at the man who had 
spoken, said, quietly: 

“Look here, you men, that camp has got 
to be warned. This is the only way. I 
blame none of ycu for not wanting to try it, 
or not wanting to see others try it. Just 
the same, I’ve got the nerve, I’ve got the 
sled and I’ve got my partner and a gun, 
and the first man who tries to stop the com- 
bination goes to hell quicker than we will 
go to the Foot. Hand mea piece of rope, 
somebody.” There was no more talk of 
stopping us, and we had all the help we 
wanted. 

We took the sled to the edge of the slope, 
and whether it was that the nervous strain 
made me more than usually acute, or 
whether it was that the scene was un- 
usually beautiful, I do not know; but as I 
saw it then, it is photographed in my mind 
as clearly as if I saw it every day. Ex- 
tending out twelve miles infront and below 
was the Summit hollow, looking for all the 
world like a huge whitewash basin— 
mountains, snow-covered, rising sheer ten 
thousand feet on each side, and, nestling 
at the Foot, the big Foot camp, a hundred 
twinkling lights showing where men were 
writing to mothers, wives and sweethearts 
at home, little dreaming of the Great White 
Peril slowly gathering force and weight 
above them. Away down at the end of 
the basin, where the Pass makes an abrupt 
turn to the eastward and another dive 
down to the sea, shone another little bunch 
of lights, the Fourth Bench camp; they, at 
least, were out of danger of the slidc. 
Overhead the mcon was just showing a 
silver rim, and each beam of moonlight, as 
it struck the snow, broke into a hundred 
shivering pieces which struggled in your 
eye for supremacy with the last remnant cf 
the twilight still coming from the West. 
On each side the Fingers of Hope, two soli- 
tary peaks, looked down in sclemn stolid- 
ness at the two puny men, striving to win 

from their offspring, the snow-slide—its 
natural prey, and 

‘“* Come on, Billie—‘if ’twere done, then 
*twere well ’twere done quickly.” It was 
Jack, interrupting my thoughts and mis- 
quoting his favorite in his excitement. 
The sled was on the very brink of the 
slope, Jack on in front, I behind, each with 
one of the strong steering poles in our 
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hands, and our legs thrust into the rope 
loops provided. These are drawn tight in 
a slip knot and the ends are held tightly 
inourhands. The knots are so made that 
while we are rigidly fastened onto the sled, 
a pull on the rope whose end we hold will 
set us free to roll cff. 

We shake hands amid a chorus of 
‘“*Good-by, good luck, boys!” and a ‘‘ Dieu 
vous garde”’ from a little Frenchman, and 
then we are carefully lowered over the 
brink to the end of a fifty-foot rope. 

‘Ready, Billy?” says Jack. 

‘* All ready here, Jack,” I reply. 

‘*Let her go, then,” he says, and I echo 
it with a yell of ‘‘Let ’er go, boys!” 

It is perfectly indescribable, that fall (it 
is nothing else), or my sensations at the 
time. We seem to start as if shct from a 
gun. I have a moment of the terrible 
sinking pain one gets in a swift elevator, 
and then the motion and the madness and 
the wildness of it all gets into my head, and 
I find myself yelling and exulting in the 
swift moticn, in the delight of flying. 
Down we go, gathering speed with every 
jump, past hillocks of snow I ordinarily 
would recognize as containing a buried 
cache of goods, but which are now simply 
white, menacing apparitions, which ap- 
pear and disappear like a flash. On we 
go, over bumps and little hollows, holding 
on for grim life, my steering forgotten— 
on, on, with the speed of an express train. 
I see Jack’s shoulders stiffen, and looking 
ahead I see a black line—a crevice! Now 
we leave the crust and are travelling 
through the air—actually flying; bump, we 
areacross. ‘Thirty feet if twas an inch,” 
I think. I look below; the tents grow 
larger and larger, as if by magic. I hear 
a roaring sound—is it Jack yelling, or the 
wind? As I wonder, we get another jolt; 
we have struck a hillock and shcot up in 
the air; will the crust hold us when we 
come down? No time to wonder; we are 
down with another bump, and the keen, 
stinging rush of air in my face tells me our 
speed is greater rather than less. ‘‘The 
tents are almost up with us,” I think. (I 
mean we are almost to the tents.) As I 
think it, we pass them, ’way to the left— 
Jack has kept wide to the right. ‘‘Good 
boy, Jack; has his nerve with him.” I 
have a momentary glimpse of a dancing, 
screaming crowd of men, arf then Jack 
raises his hand; I see his stick go whirling 
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away—mine follows. I give a hard pull 
at the rope I find still in my hand and roll 
to the left; Jack falls to the right, and then 
I am dimly conscious that it does not hurt, 
but that I am being fearfully shaken and 
jolted, that I am rolling over and over. 
I feel a stinging pain in my ankle and on 
my face and arm and head, and then a 
mountain seems to fall on me and I sink 
deep down in the water—I wonder how I 
get in the water, but I am very tired and— 
I lose consciousness. 


They picked us both up uncenscious— 
Jack with a broken arm, I with a sprained 
ankle and beth with raw spots all over. 
The rough, icy crust simply tcre our 
clothes off, and the burning pain I felt was 
the skin going along with the clothes. As 
soon as we could speak we warned the 
men, and from being considered two crazy 
fools we became the heroes of the camp. 
They worked all night, and by morning 
had the tents and some food and weod 
moved three miles to safety; all but two 
parties, who insisted we were needlessly 
alarmed and who preferred to take the risk 
of remaining where they were. 

We were just in time. ‘The slide came 
at 5 o’clock the next morning, and the loss 
of property was great. Eully eighty per 
cent. of the caches were buried, and of that 
not more than half was recovered. But 
only two lives were lost—those of two of 
the parties who had remained. We dug 
the others out in time. 

We were tenderly cared for, and when 
Jack was able to be moved we were taken 
to the coast and sent home. Of course it 
was useless for us to attempt to continue 
with a broken leg and a sprained ankle. 

Just one thing more. Several men on 
the Summit held watches on us, from the 
time the rope was cut to the time we rolled 
off, and the average was thirty-four sec- 
onds! It was slightly over a mile! That 
means nearly one hundred and twenty 
miles an hour; do you wonder our clothes 
were torn off? 

Neither Jack nor I got a thing out of our 
trip but experience. We have no medals, 
no testimonials, no bags of gold. But our 
injuries healed without leaving any ill 
effects, and we have the consciousness that 
we saved the camp; and it’s worth while to 
fall a mile to have that. At least, so we 
both think. 
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By C. A. 


experience that brings mere mor- 

tal man to the plane of the gods. 
And when one is alone in a careening 
canoe and, knowing as much or as little 
about handling the gamey fish after they 
are landed in the craft as he does about 
running an airship, a rare zest is added to 
the experience. 

It was my good fortune to catch two 
‘Junge on my first successful trolling trip; 
and to undergo the same sensations, I 
would willingly sacrifice a white duck suit 
and suffer countless cuts, as was the case on 
that occasion. By the way, it is but rarely 
that a muscallonge is called by that name 
in Canada. The expressions used are 
‘“‘maskilunge,”’ “‘muskinonge” or ‘‘lunge,”’ 


(experienc one’s first ‘lunge is an 


and if any other is used, the visiting fisher- 
men is held by the native to be a “book” 
sportsman until such time as he adopts 


the local language. 

I was camping on the shores of Stony 
Lake, one of the Kawartha chain, which 
are situated a few miles north of Peter- 
borough, Ontario, when I made my first 
capture. The morning after my arrival 
- I went out trolling in a heavy rainstorm. 
It was a warm morning, and there being 
no wind, the rain simply came down in 
columns, necessitating a constant bailing 
out of the canoe. It was a morning that 
‘lunge will go after a spoon like a picka- 
ninny after a rolling watermelon, and it 
was only my verdancy in the matter of 
trolling that sent me home with an empty 
canoe. After paddling for a quarter of a 
mile, with about fifty yards of line out, 
the end in my teeth so that I could paddle 
easily, there came a jerk that nearly pulled 
me out of the boat and that painfully 
wrenched my incisors. I naturally opened 
my mouth and the line ran out for a 
couple of yards. When I picked it up 
and pulled in four or five yards, the line 
was still loose, so I concluded that a big 
fish had made a passing nibble at the 
hook, and commenced paddling again. 
Not five seconds afterwards I heard a 
swish louder than that of the rain, and 
turning around saw a husky ’lunge racing 
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along the top of the water. This action 
on his part I did not understand until, 
when near the canoe, he jumped clear out 
of the water, gave himself a shake and 
my hook dropped from his jaws. I said 
one word short, pulled in my line, and 
paddled home, wet and disgusted, for it 
was a big ‘lunge and the first that had 
ever been on a line of mine. 

That morning I hunted up one of the 
native born and, telling him all about it, 
humbly asked advice. He said, ‘‘Sonny, 
when you feel that jerk, drop your paddle, 
grab your line and pull in quickly but 
steadily. Don’t jerk and don’t give the 
‘lunge an inch.” This bit of wisdom 
heartened me up for another trial, and 
in the evening, just at sunset, I set forth 
alone again. Almost at the same place, 
I felt a sharp tug. The paddle dropped 
and my hands shot to the line, which 
fairly sizzled because of the speed I hauled 
on it, hand over hand. Oh, the rare and 
tingling sensation of hauling in a strong 
and fighting fish! My heart was in my 
mouth, and when after years of pulling I 
saw the lithe, green body darting hither 
and thither in desperate efforts to escape 
the hook, I had an attack of buck fever, 
and for the fraction of a second I medi- 
tated dropping the line. Can’t say what 
prompted that feeling, but it was fleeting 
and never returned. The ‘lunge fought 
gamely until he was hauled into the canoe, 
but the hook was firmly imbedded in his 
jaw and there was no escape for him. 
Then came another difficulty. He com- 
menced flopping around, and only for 
the thwart of the canoe he would have 
bounced back into the lake. I had a 
club, and after five minutes assault and 
battery quieted him. 

Then I decided to go to the camp with 
my ten pounder and make my chum’s 
life miserable with my vainglorious boast- 
ings. Just for fun, I put out my line 
again, and had hardly gone half a dozen 
canoe lengths when—zip—and my face 
was jerked around. This time the 
paddle went into the lake, and as I felt 
the weight on the line I thought I had 
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hooked the father of all fish. The ten 
pounder’s resistance was like unto that 
of a piece of dry cedar driftwood when 
compared with that of his successor. It 
was a resourceful, powerful ’lunge, who 
tried every trick in his ken. A few sec- 
onds steady strain, then the line slackened, 
and knowing the ‘lunge was swimming 
up with the line in order to get headway 
for a flying-fish flight, I pulled in as 
rapidly as possible and caught him up 
before he could make the effort. After 
that I never gave him a chance but hauled 
for dear life. Even at that I nearly lost 
him, for as soon as he saw the canoe he 
made a swoop to go under it, but I kept 
the steady pressure on his jaw, and his 
design was frustrated by a foot. No 
sooner had I got him into the canoe when 
the hook dropped out of his mouth. This 
showed me rather conclusively that the 
native knew what he was talking about 
when he was giving me instructions. 

Remembering how nearly I came to 
losing the first "lunge, after I had him in 
the canoe, I took no chances with the 
bigger one. Just as he was gathering his 
energies for a series of strenuous flops, I 
slid along the bottom of the canoe and sat 
down on him, white duck trousers and 
all. It was well I did, for there was no 
thwart above him, and his struggles 
showed enough strength in his heave to 
lift himself out of the boat, had I not been 
sitting on him. He was a slippery cus- 
tomer to keep a seat on, and being afraid 
that he would get the better of me, I 
thrust my thumbs into his gills, in order to 
get a purchase on him. That was a fool 
thing to do, for though the interior of the 
gills seemed as smooth as velvet, yet when 
I drew my thumbs out, a few minutes 
later when the lunge was quiet, they were 
torn and ripped so as to give intense sub- 
sequent pain. Until the fish was ex- 
hausted, I hardly dared to breathe, except 
on one occasion, when one of his turns 
threw the fleshy portion of my right leg 
against the hooks, which sank in a quarter 
of an inch. . 

Inside ten minutes, I could sit up and 
look around. My paddle had drifted 
against Dead Man’s Island, and I had to 
wait until the canoe found a similar resting 
place. Meanwhile I did not dare use the 
club, fearing that it would awaken the 
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*lunge to another outbreak. © On recover- 
ing the paddle, I returned to the camp, 
all the while sitting on my fish, where my 
hail brought out my chum and between us 
we killed the fish expeditiously. 

When he was cleaned and dressed, the 
*lunge weighed a shade over fourteen 
pounds and made excellent eating, as did 
the ten pounder. However, my wounds 
of the chase were not completed. In the 
evening I went to the ice chest to see if my 
capture was safe, and ramming my hand 
down into the box in the dark I jabbed 
my forefinger against a tooth, the latter, 
a lancet-like affair, penetrating nearly 
half an inch into the flesh. So to balance 
the fun of catching a ‘lunge were two 
lacerated thumbs, a punctured finger and 
a torn leg, but I would willingly take the 
same punishment in return for such an 
exciting battle. The next day these 
wounds festered a little, the fish slime 
being slightly poisonous. 

Having made such a mess of things, I 
went to the native for more advice, for 
though I knew how to catch a ’lunge, I 
did not know what to do when I had 
caught one. He said that I should have 
hit the fish a sharp blow where the spine 
joins the head. That would have quieted 
him permanently. In case I had no club, 
I could have put a quick stop to his strug- 
gles by inserting a finger in each of the 
‘lunge’seyes. But I did not havea chance 
to ascertain if these tips were as valuable 
as those he had given me previously. 

*Lunge are plentiful in Stoney Lake 
and my canoe has frequently run into 
them at night time, when they were lying 
close to the surface of the water. A 
bump and a mighty splash told us of the 
big fellows that remained to be caught. I 
have also seen them turned up by the 
screw of a steamer. It is said away in the 
depths of the lake are sturgeon, but I have 
never seen any that were caught and must 
accept the natives’ stories for the existence 
of this fish. The average ‘lunge caught 
in Stoney Lake will weight about eight 
pounds, but I have seen two caught there 
that weighed nineteen and twenty-eight 
pounds respectively. Most of the trolling 
is done with a silver and copper or red 
spoon, and these seem to be more attrac- 
tive to the ‘lunge than those of more 
gaudy and startling designs. 





THE FOLDING OF A MORNING GLORY 


By JAMES H. TUCKERMAN 


’ E’LL work him over the hill 
this morning, Regan; break 


him off at the five-eighths pole 
and keep on to where you see me standing. 
Maybe we can fool ’em and maybe we 
can’t. Let him come right along all the 
way Regan. You, Danny, break behind 
the colt a half length or so and keep the 
mare back—don’t let her get to him. 
Take ’em over easy now boys.” 

Of the numerous performers that in the 
course of the next few hours would go 
through some form of that arduous turf 
rehearsal—the morning work—the colt 
and the filly were the first to be sent out, 
and the little group standing close to the 
outer rail near the paddock turn served 
to emphasize sharply the vast emptiness 
of the great enclosure. The mist of the 
early spring morning hung damp and still 
over the infield, and through its heavy 
folds the figures on the track at a little 
distance stood out in grotesque outline. 
Curiously out of focus, vaguely remote and 
isolated. 

The man flicked a rubbing cloth care- 
lessly at the filly, and as the boys walked 
their horses leisurely around the long, 
slow curve leading into the back stretch, 
he started diagonally across the infield, 
gazing at them thoughtfully as he walked. 
But his eyes were on the colt and his 
thoughts likewise, and his heart was filled 
with him. Five months before, with a 
lean and hungry winter closing in upon 
him, he had invested at one of the late 


autumn sales considerably more money 
than he had in the world in a specimen 
of that gloriously uncertain commodity— 
an American thoroughbred yearling. In 
none of her various lotteries has fortune 
so dexterously shuffled the blanks and the 
prizes as in that form known as the thor- 
oughbred yearling sale. The purchase 
of a pig-in-a-bag is not more of a game cf 
chance, and as a mere diversion, it is 
likely to prove far less expensive. The 
unsophisticated millionaire—popular tra- 
ditions to the contrary notwithstanding— 
is as likely to draw a prize with his lavishly 
bid thousands, as is the professional with 
his grudgingly offered hundreds. The 
great old gelding, Raceland, who brought 
$150 as a spavined yearling, was not more 
of a prize bargain than was Hamburg at 
$19,000. 

The colt, over whose withers Regan was 
huddled like a frost bitten, melancholy 
monkey, was the particular pig in the bag 
which the man with the rubbing cloth 
over his.arm had bought, and for which 
he had plunged unhesitatingly into debt. 
There was a chance—still too remote to 
be reckoned a possibility—that the pig in 
the bag might prove a prize. As a year- 
ling he had shown his owners a quarter 
in 234 seconds with a heavy exercise boy 
up, and three-eighths in better than 37. 
A youngster that could do that was worth 
going on with—worth going on indefinitely 
into debt for. If the drawings were 
governed by any equitable law of chance, 

















the colt should be a Hindoo. The man 
had drawn his full share of blanks, and 
they had left him with no more comforting 
assets than a white woolen sweater and 
the knowledge that his luck could never 
be worse. 

“But to-morrow is another day”— 
without this buoyant watchword of the 
turf the racing calendar would soon be 
made up entirely of the forlorn and un- 
profitable yesterdays. 

Regan had broken the colt off at the 
five-eighths pole, and he was ‘‘letting him 
come right along.” Already he had the 
mare straightened out, and Danny could 
not have disobeyed orders had he tried. 
The colt possibly was not displaying all 
the poetic precision of that well oiled 
machine which the turf writers reserve 
for their descriptions of the great classics, 
but he was making the furlong poles reel 
behind him in a headlong rush that was 
full of savage determination and arrogant 
assurance. As he passed each pole the 
man glanced at the watch he held in his 
hand, and, finally as Regan and the colt 
shot by him, his eyes turned to the dial 
almost furtively and he suddenly snapped 
the hand back into its place as though he 
were afraid it might not keep a secret. 

There was a grin of vast content on 
Regan’s face as he brought back his 
mount and slipped to the ground. Regan 
was a caricature; but whether of an old 
man or of a little boy it would be difficult 
to determine. His face was child-like 
and bland and innocent and shrewd and 
hard and world-wise. It depended on 
whether Regan looked upon his com- 
panion of the moment as an equal or as 
a ‘‘mark.” As a race rider he was a 
distinct failure. As a work out boy he 
had few equals. ‘‘He’s a galloping fool,” 
he remarked with the easy familiarity a 
hireling may assume toward an employer 
when his wages are two months over due. 
**T could have sent him that last quarter 
all of a second faster. He’ll pretty near 
do and he’ll make a lot of these hounds 
know they’ve been to the races.” He did 
not ask the man how fast the six furlong 
work had been; he had an aversion to 
being lied to, it hurt his pride, and besides 
he had his own idea of the rate he had 
been traveling and he knew it was not 
more than a fraction of a second out of 
the way. 
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As the colt and his stable companicn 
were being led from the track a man. 
sauntered out from the shadow cf the 
paddock shed with an air of painstaking 
indifference. He was gray haired where 
he was not bald, and he looked cld 
although he might not have been, and his 
complexion was a splendid purple blend- 
ing of bourbon and rye. A _ tan-colored 
paddock coat—an evidence of yesterday’s 
prosperity accentuating the poverty of 
to-day—was drawn, whe:c the presence 
of buttons permitted, tightly around his 
swollen figure. In cutline and cclor he 
vaguely suggested a dilapidated print of a 
sporting country squire. When the man 
caught sight of him he gave a little chuckle 
of annoyance. ‘“‘Just my luck,” he 
muttered to himself, ‘‘to have the Major 
sober last night; the first time in thirty- 
two years.” 

The Major drew nearer and addressed 
the colt’s owner with ponderous jcviality: 
‘Gad, Sir, that’s a strapping big rascal 
you’ve got there. How’d you get kim so 
magnificently furnished out? He’s six 
weeks ahead of anything I’ve seen this 
year. He’s that Deception colt you call 
Prince John, isn’t he? A great b.g hand- 
some youngster.” 

The man agreed with him. “If they 
paid off on looks,” he said, ‘‘ Prince Jchn 
would get all the money. I’m pcinting 
him for the horse show. By the way, 
Major,” he added as an afterthcught, 
‘if you are still doing the gallcps fer your 
people, you might forget this one. I 
expect he’ll be ready one of these days, 
and [ll let you know when he’s right.” 
The Major chuckled; ‘‘oh, I'll forget it,” 
he assured the other, ‘“‘but den’t you fool 
yourself into believing you can ccme out 
here and work a horse without anykcdy 
knowing it. These cld-fashicned times 
are passed. I saw cld Burke and his boy 
when I came in, and you can ket they had 
their clocks or him; besides everybcdy 
knows Priace John was the best tried 
yearling last fall, and when you get ready 
to start him, every piker between here and 
Bucks County is going to have a bet 
down.” 

Prince John’s owner did not stakle his 
horses in any of the regular race track 
quarters. It was cheaper to pay twice 
as much rent for a barn outside the en- 
closure—so long as his credit lasted. In 
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the spring, when the racing year is still 
young, the proprietor of an unknown 
thoroughbred may get along in a race 
track suburb without ready funds quite 
as comfortably as did the Man with the 
Million Pound Bank Note. His fellow 
citizens cannot be sure that he has not 
another Domino in his barn. 

After he had personally assisted Regan 
and a colored rubber in cooling the colt 
out, the man pulled a program book 
of the meeting from his pocket, and de- 
voted considerable time to a study of its 
contents. About this same time, curiously 
enough, old Burke and his boy and the 
Major were engaged in the same occupa- 
tion. ‘ Those Deceptions are all chicken- 
hearted,’ Burke explained to his boy. 
““T never knew one yet that wasn't a 
morning glory.’’ ‘‘ Three-quarters in 
better than fourteen,” soliloquized the 
Major; “if that colt isn’t one of those 
Deception morning glorie:, he’s worth 
watching.” 

Prince John’s owner did not believe in 
the practice to which many trainers are 
given of drilling a horse to death. With 
the colt he was afraid of dulling his speed 
—if he did not sour his temper, and as a 
consequence the youngster had a com- 
paratively easy time of it with morning 
walks, slow canters and an occasional 
let down as a pipe opener. 

But as the weeks lengthened into early 
summer it became evident that the Major’s 
prophecy was being fulfilled. ‘‘ By their 
works ye shall know them,” is as true of 
a race horse as a press-agent guarded 
philanthropist. The colt’s owner was 
made aware of it in many little ways that 
were not unpleasing; in the cordiality of 
trainers, in the thoughtful manner the 
landlord forgot to remember the rents, 
in the deference of the bartender and the 
barber. When the wealthy owners came 
to the track to watch a trial, Prince John 
was always pointed out to them as one of 
the likely ones. In one of his infrequent 
trials with Regan up, he showed five and 
a half furlongs in 1.09}, over a track that 
was not fast, and the next day the agent 
for a millionaire who was racing in 
France, sent his agent around to sound the 
owner of Prince John. The agent’s agent 
learned that the colt was not for sale and 
when the buyer came himself and offered 
$10,000 for Prince John, he likewise was 
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turned away. Even to a man as inti- 
mately acquainted with poverty as was 
the owner of the Deception colt, a ten thou- 
sand dollar offer loses much of its magni- 
ficence when compared with the splendid 
sum total of possible winnings. And 
Prince John was engaged in stakes aggre- 
gating many times the amount offered for 
him. The glory of winning any one of 
them would have made the sum seem 
paltry. In the course of the next few 
weeks other propositions were made to 
him that were equally flattering and 
tempting. A ‘‘get-rich-quick concern” 
offered him $8,000 and a percentage of 
his earnings for the colt’s racing qualities 
alone: a dealer—admittedly the most 
astute judge of a race horse in the country 
—wanted to buy a half interest in him for 
$6,000, but to all these overtures the man 
turned a deaf ear. 

And one day he borrowed five dollars 
of a brother trainer, carefully turned his 
collar and went to New York. 

‘Tf he races to his work,” he explained 
over the top of a siphon and other things 
toa man on the other side of a small, round 
table, ‘‘there will be a lot of them that 
won’t beat him, but I'd like to have a race 
in him first. Here’s about the spot I’d 
picked out,” he continued, drawing the 
stake book from his pocket. “It’s a 
condition race, five and a half furlongs 
down the hill. With a maiden allowance, 
we'll get in with 106 pounds. There’s 
likely to be some pretty shifty ones starting 
with us, but we can get a line on the colt, 
and it will give the pikers a chance to burn 
up some of the hurrah money. They'll 
all be aboard—hook, line and sinker— 
the first time he starts. He’s the best 
touted colt in America to-day. They all 
think we are trying to slip through a good 
one and they’re not going to let him get 
away.’ ‘‘Well, ain’t we?” inquired the 
man a little pointedly. ‘‘You ain’t run- 
ning him dead are you?” 

‘“‘Not if he can win, but as I told you, 
I’d rather have a race in him first. So 
many of these clockers think they’re wise 
to him that there won’t be much of a price 
the first time out anyway. The race is the 
third one next Tuesday, and I'll need 
about fifty to start him.” Prince John’s 
owner imparted the latter information 
in a tone he endeavored to make wholly 
casual—‘‘ I’ve engaged Holmes, that light 
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weight boy Frank Hill brought East with 
him this spring to ride the colt. He’s a 
good strong boy and can make 106 pounds 
without any trouble.” 

How monotonous must Heaven appear: 
how drearily unattractive its most glowing 
prospectus to the man whose earthly 
labor has been confined to the racing of 
thoroughbreds! What trumpet blast will 
Gabriel sound that can take the place, as 
a heart stimulant, of the saddling call of 
the paddock? The day Prince John 
started, his owner discarded the white 
woolen sweater and indulged in a new 
standing collar which gave him the ap- 
pearance of being rather overdressed even 
for so important an occasion. The man 
whose money made the youngster’s public 
appearance possible was at the track in 
a large and mysterious way. A huge gem, 
screwed into his bosom, rose and fell, 
pulsating fiercely in the heavy ground 
swell of its owner’s shirt front. 

Prince John’s toilet also had been care- 
fully made. Regan had pulled his mane 
and braided it, fastening each strand with 
a bit of green ribbon. The colt looked 
hard and lusty and fit. The filly had been 
brought over with him to keep him from 
fretting, but in the solemn paddock 
promenade pricr to going to the post, he 
was the least concerned of any of his 
youthful company. He observed all the 
amenities of the enclosure, but with the 
arrogant tolerance of a prince. 

The race in itself served to illustrate 
admirably the virulently contagious char- 
acter of the tip bacillus. Of the six thou- 
sand regulars and amateurs who had 
passed through the turn-stiles an hour 
before, at least two-thirds were in pos- 
session of exclusive information concern- 
ing Prince John’s last secret trial. He 
had worked five-eighths in fifty-nine flat 
on the bit; he had galloped three-quarters 
in better’n fourteen, with 120 pounds up; 
Pittsburgh Phil was going down the line 
for the swell bet of his life. This exclu- 
sive knowledge gave to each of it pos- 
sessors a proprietary interest in Prince 
John. Not one in five hundred could 
have told him from Bucephalus or Lou 
Dillon without his saddle cloth, but that 

no way affected their pride or pro- 
prietorship in him. Long before the last 
bugle call, the tip had become epidemic— 
its bacilli are no respectors of persons. 
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Even his owner, who was starting him 
merely to give him a race, and the man 
who was putting up, fell victims to it. 
The huge-gem was flashing fitfully as its 
custodian ‘approached Prince John’s 
owner. ‘‘Jim Allen says there’s nothing 
to it but the Prince,” he whispered, ‘‘he 
says he’ll tow-rope the bunch all the way. 
What do you think—better not let him 
run loose, had we ?”’ 

‘“‘What are they laying?” inquired the 
owner. 

**Six, two and even—backed down from 
ten—and they’re playin’ him all over the 
ring. That one of Brown’s is favorite 
at 11 to 5. What do you think?” 

‘The price is better than I thought 
they’d lay, and the Prince is as fit as I can - 
make him, but as I told you——-”” 

But the man with the corpulent gem 
had already cleared for the betting ring. 
“Tll just spread a couple of hundred 
across the board,” he announced as he 
hurried away. 

“Tf you can cheat Mr. Fitz a bit 
Willie,” the owner suggested as he swung 
Holmes lightly into the saddle, ‘‘it’ll be 
all right. The colt’s a fast breaker, just 
take him out in front and keep him 
there.” One of the qualities which made 
the Western jockey’s services in such de- 
mand was his ability to get away from 
the post,” and when the barrier went up 
he and Prince John had succeeded in 
cheating the starter by a full length. In 
the first fifty yards, he shot the colt over 
to the rail and for five and a half furlongs, 
there was borne to Prince John’s followers 
in exultant throbs, a realization of the 
folly of all manner of toil—other than the 
simple and pleasing task of picking 
winners. For five-eighths of a mile they 
revelled in an unimpaired vision of sudden 
wealth. 

Opposite the free field, Prince John— 
galloping as straight as a homing pigeon, 
still fresh and fighting—was leading his 
company by six open lengths, and that 
sporting enclosure was proclaiming in 
thunderous prophecy, ‘‘ Prince John by a 
block!” *‘ He walks in!” ‘‘ There's nothing 
to it but Prince John!” A _ red-faced 
woman in a pink shirt waist began an 
interminable recital—to which no one 
paid the slightest attention—of the police- 
man who used to work for Mike Dwyer 
when he was in the butchering business, 
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and who told her man to bet himself blind 
on Kingston the first time he——’’ but 
another outburst had gone up from the 
enclosure, more violent and frenzied than 
the first, but with no note of exultation 
or triumph in it now, and it drowned the 
red-faced woman out. ‘‘The hound,” 
yelled the possessors of the exclusive 
information in a mighty misére that 
penetrated the most exclusive precincts 
of the club house, ‘“‘the morning glory.” 
‘““What’d I tell you: didn’t I tell you he 
was nothin’ but a morning glory all the 
time and try to keep you off’n him?” 
‘‘Why that dog couldn’t beat a ferry 
boat!” 

With the judges’ stand scarcely an 
* eighth of a mile away, a little insignificant 
filly, desperately whipped out by a frantic 
apprentice boy, had managed to reach 
Prince John’s throat latch. Out of the 
corner of his eye he saw her, and one 
glimpse seemed to be sufficient. He did 
not falter. He stopped instead— stopped 
so abruptly, so precipitately that half the 
field he had had reeling and staggering 
behind him passed him in the next hun- 
dred yards. In the twinkling the vision 
of sudden wealth went out—blurred and 
blotted in the shifting mass of color that 
engulfed Prince John and the gaudy 
jacket he bore. 

The hurrah money had been burned up. 

It is always easier to make the wrong 
diagnosis fit the patient’s case when the 
correct one is necessarily fatal. Prince 
John’s owner could not close his eyes 
without seeing again the shameless specta- 
cle of his great handsome colt, with his 
marvelous flight of speed, surrendering 
unconditionally, without a struggle, to a 
little inferior selling class filly. But he 
clung stubbornly, blindly to his theory 
that it was ‘‘just the race the colt needed.” 
The custodian of the huge gem was per- 
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suaded to remove several more yellow 
strata from his roll in order to start the 
colt in a six furlong handicap. Without 
shame, without remorse, with no saving 
semblance of weariness, Prince John 
‘chucked it up” after tip-toeing a brilliant 
field for five furlongs. ‘‘That’ll about do 
for mine,” announced the man with the 
gem, ‘‘thirty-five hundred apiece is all I’m 
payin’ now-a-days for morning glories. 
Times is dull.” But the man clung to 
his colt. It really requires less exertion 
to cling to a straw than to let go. The 
ten thousand dollar offers gave way to 
suggestions and advice, all of which he 
tried whenever an angel could be found. 
The morning glory was proof against 
them all. In July the woolen sweater 
became as uncomfortably warm as the 
landlord was cool, but the man could 
“‘shed” neither the one nor the other. 
The glorious Indian summer days of 
Sheepshead and Morris Park shrivelled 
into the drear November dusk of Aque- 
duct and Jamaica. An acquaintance 
found the owner of the best tried yearling 
in the East, shivering on the wooden 
lawn at Aqueduct. Gazing _listlessly 
at a group of sorry platers struggling 
through the frozen quagmire of the back 
stretch. 

““How’s Prince John,” inquired the 
acquaintance. 

‘Do you see that little frost-bitten mut 
out there in the mud,” the man answered, 
“the one that’s so far behind he’d be 
leading by a half-mile if they went around 
again? Well, I just bet the last of Prince 
John on that one. Sold the morning 
glory last night to a butcher. And I tell 
you that just betting the money that 
counterfeit brought on a horse is enough 
to make him quit. Watch that mut curl 
up out there. He knows I’ve bet Prince 
John on him.” 





PEDIGREE SHEEP-BREEDING 


By R. HENRY REW 


F all- domesticated animals the 
CO) sheep has, from time immemorial, 
been most closely associated with 
mankind. An erudite author sixty years 
ago, having laboriously collated an assort- 
ment of allusions to sheep made by sacred 
and profane writers, concluded that ‘‘the 
history of these animals is so interwoven 
with the history of man that they never 
existed in a wild state at all. Biblical 
history from the time of Abel is full of 
allusions to the flocks which formed the 
chief possessions of the Jewish people 
and their neighbors. The spoils of war 
and the tribute of vassal kings largely con- 
sisted of sheep. Thus we read that 
Mesha, King of Moab, was a sheep-mas- 
ter, and rendered unto the King of Israel 
an hundred thousand lambs and an hun- 
dred thousand rams with the wool. Moses 
after his victory over the Midianites ob- 
tained as loot no less than 675,000 sheep, 
and long before the Christian era sheep 
were cultivated in Western Europe. Spain 
and Italy possessed them from an un- 
known period, although long after Rome 
was founded the inhabitants had not 
learned to sheer the fleece; and, until the 
time of Pliny, the practice of plucking it 
from the skin was not wholly abandoned, 
so long that the humble shepherds of Syria 
preceded, in their knowledge of necessary 
arts, the future conquerors of their coun- 
try. 

The most remarkable breed of sheep 
which history records is that which links 
the present with the past—the merino. 

Its origin is wrapped in obscurity, and 
beyond the fact that it is a product of Spain 
—perhaps the most valuable which that 
country has given to the world at large— 
nothing is certain. There isa story which 
at one time seems to have obtained some 
credence, that merino sheep were origin- 
ally, 1464, derived from England. But 
at that period Spain already possessed the 
finest wool-producing sheep, and manu- 
© factured the best woolen fabrics in Europe. 
It is probable that the indigenous breed 
of the country was fashioned into ex- 
cellence by the favorable influences of 


climate, soil and situation, and that upon 
this stock was grafted alien strains by the 
races which successively occupied the 
country. During the long Roman occu- 
pation, undoubtedly sheep were imported, 
for Columella informs us that his uncle 
introduced some of the fine-wooled sheep 
of Italy and also some African rams. 
There is little doubt, also, that sheep from 
Northern Africa were introduced by the 
Moors when they overran Spain, and at 
any rate it was during their long tenure of 
the country that the -wool of Spain arrived 
at its greatest excellence. 

The Spaniards long preserved with jeal- 
ous care their monopoly of the merino 
breed, and it is said that it was not until 
1723 that a small number of pure merinos 
were exported to Sweden. It was not 
until the middle of the eighteenth century 
that an attempt was made to introduce 
merinos into France by Colbert, whose 
effort, however, was thwarted by popular 
opposition. In the year 1786 the French 
government took up the project and es- 
tablished the flock at Rambouillet, which 
continues to this day. The earliest im- 
portation of merinos to Germany was 
made in 1765 by the Elector of Saxony, 
who obtained from the King of Spain one 
hundred rams and two hundred ewes, part 
of which he kept on his own farms and the 
others he distributed throughout the ccun- 
try. Nowhere has the breed flourished 
more completely than in Saxony, and 
nowhere has greater skill and assiduity 
been devoted to its cultivation and im- 
provement. Darwin quotes the methods 
of the Saxon sheep-breeders as an instance 
of the possibilities of artificial selection. 
“‘In Saxony,” he says, ‘‘the importance of 
the principle of selection in regard to 
merino sheep is so fully recognized that 
men follow it as a trade. The sheep are 
placed ona table and are studied, like a 
picture by a connoisseur; this is done three 
times at intervals of months, and the sheep 
are each time marked and classed, so that 
the very best may ultimately be selected 
for breeding.” In 1775 the Empress 
Maria Theresa imported three hundred 
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merinos into Hungary, and in 1786 
Frederick the Great introduced them into 
Prussia. The breed has, in fact, long 
since been naturalized all over Europe, 
has established and maintained the vast 
flocks of Australia, and forms the pre- 
ponderating element in the sheep industry 
of America. 

It is remarkable that the only consider- 
able sheep-breeding country which has not 
acknowledged the conquering sway of the 
merino is Great Britain. This is the more 
remarkable inasmuch as a determined 
effort was made by very influential people 
to introduce and acclimatize the breed in 
the British Isles. George III.—‘‘ Farmer 
George’’—at the end of the eighteenth 
century obtained a number from Spain 
and established a flock at Kew, and many 
pioneers of agricultural improvement en- 
thusiastically supported the enterprise. 
A society for the cultivation of the breed 
was established in 1811, and expended 
much money; crosses were tried with 
several native breeds, including the South- 
downs, Leicesters, Wiltshires and Rye- 
lands, but the results were not satisfactory, 
or at any rate fell so far short of expecta- 
tions that the experiments were speedily 
abandoned. A number of pure bred 
merino flocks were started and for many 
years maintained, bit these have now all 
been given up, and although a careful 
search might ‘still find a few surviving 
specimens of the breed, yet merinos, for 
all practical purposes, do not exist in 
Great Britain. 

Everyone now recognizes that this stolid 
resistance of British farmers was of incal- 
culable advantage to the future of the 
sheep-breeding industry. That resistance 
preserved to the British Isles, and to the 
world, the finest of mutton-producing 
sheep. He is par excellence the fine sheep, 
in the sense implying immaculate and im- 
memorial pedigree, as he is also the fine- 
wool sheep of all ages and all climes. 
Compared with him the British breeds of 
oldest descent are upstart. When about 
1760 or thereabouts Robert Bakewell began 
the work which resulted in the ‘‘ Dishley”’ 
or ‘‘ New Leicester’’ breed, and ultimately 
in the reformation of the whole United 
Kingdom sheep stock, the raw material 
with which he started had survived prob- 
ably with little change from the Middle 
Ages. 


To Bakewell undoubtedly belongs the 
credit of demonstrating the principles 
which revolutionized the farm stock of the 
British Isles. Up to his time the sheep had 
been regarded as a wool-producing animal 
primarily, if not exclusively; but he de- 
voted attention entirely to improvement 
of the animal’s form regardless of both size 
and wool. He aimed at a form to carry 
the largest proportion of meat in propor- 
tion to bone and at securing this result at 
the earliest age. He so improved sheep, 
which in the ordinary course were fattened 
and killed at the age of three or four years, 
that they attained the same fitness for 
meat production when fifteen months to 
two years of age. There is scarcely a 
mutton breed now existing which is not 
in some measure indebted to this man’s 
efforts, for rams from the Dishley flock 
were sent to all parts of the country. 
There were of course many other en- 


lightened and enterprising breeders who 


followed in Bakewell’s steps or worked 
contemporaneously with him. In_par- 
ticular the Southdowns were improved 
by John Ellman of Glynde, and perhaps 
of all breeds which still flourish this may 
claim the oldest ancestry and the purest 
descent. 

The greatest triumphs of the sheep- 
breeders’ skill in the nineteenth century 
were achieved in the deliberate formation 
of new breeds by the judicious assimilation 
of varied materials. The modern Shrop- 
shire is the final result of patient and per- 
sistent striving after an ideal. On the 
Welsh borders, whence the Shropshire 
breed took its rise, there were one or two 
ancient breeds of sheep, and on that foun- 
dation stock has been engrafted the ma- 
terials which in the course of the last 
century have resulted in what is now one 
of the most popular and widely dissemi- 
nated breeds of mutton-sheep. The pro- 
cess which attained such famous results in 
the Shropshires has been applied, in 
greater or less degree, to the score or more 
of various other breeds which make 
up the varied tale of British flocks— 
Hampshire Downs, Suffolks, Cheviots, 
Cotswolds, Border Leicesters, Dorset 
Horns, Lincolns, Devon Longwools, Kents, 


Wensleydales, and many others, are each a 


the creatures of scientific breeding. Some, 
like the Lincolns and the Cotswolds, retain 
the ancient name of their unimproved 
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progenitors, and perhaps 
owe less than others to 
alien influence. There 
are also one or two 
breeds like the Black- 
faced Mountain, and 
the hill sheep of Wales 
and Devonshire which 
survive with little 
change by reason of 
their natural suitability 
to their habitat in dis- 
tricts which remain as 
free from the plough 
and as exempt from 
agricultural improve- 
ment as they have 





been through all 
the centuries of 
history. But in 
the main the 
modern sheep is 
an artificial prod- 
uct compounded 
of diverse ele- 
ments. The most 
notable instance of 
the manufactured 
breed is perhaps 
the Oxford Down. 
About the middle 
of the last century 
it occurred to one 
or two enterpris- 
ing flock - masters 
in Oxfordshire 
that it would be 
desirable to unite 
in one sheep the 
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excellences of the 
Longwool and the 
Down. These, it 
may be explained, 
are the two main 
divisions cf the 
domesticated 
sheep as known 
in Great Britain. 
Broadly, they rep- 
resent the sheep 
of the marshes 
and lowlands, and 
the sheep cf the 
hills and uplands. 
The rich valleys, 
with their luxuri- 
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of the faults of the two varieties, they 
established a breed which is admirably 
adapted to a wide range of conditions. 

The art of pedigree sheep-breeding 
is not easily acquired. No doubt it is 
an empirical art, for veterinary knowl- 
edge, greatly as it has increased, and 
physiology, much as it has revealed, 
have as yet come far short of explaining 
the mystery of heredity. The practical 
judgment of the breeder will achieve 
results by a process which is more 
intuitive than reasoned. And the man 
who possesses the observation, the in- 
sight and the skill to construct out of 
living materials the ideal of his imagin- 
ation is surely entitled to rank as an 


ant pasturage, tended to develop sheep of artist. Whether or no the breeding of 
considerable size-and with heavy fleeces sheep develops the artistic temperament 


of wool, while on the 
exposed hillsides, 
with their scantier 
grass and more rigor- 
ous climate, the sheep 
were smaller, more 


active and less heav- oo 


ily wooled. The ob- 
ject of those who 
evolved the Oxford 
Down was to obtain 
the size, and to some 
extent the wool, of 
the Longwool, togeth- 
er with the compact- 
ness, the activity, and 
above all the superi- 
ority of mutton which 
distinguished the 
Down, or Shortwool. 





They were emi- 
nently successful in their effort, and al- 
though, naturally, they could not abso- 
lutely secure all the merits and none 


Shropshire Ram Lambs, 


Duke of Richmond's Prize Southdown Ram. 


it undoubtedly fosters the spirit of con- 
templative philosophy, and the tending of 
flocks has always. been associated with 
peace and contentment. 





ACROSS COUNTRY RUNNING 


By ARTHUR RUHL 


F course you became very sore about 
O it, you thought that running was 
an awful bore and you were never 
going to race again. You had trained 
hard for the mile that spring and given up 
things—pounded round the dusty track 
while the others were up at Riverside 
canoeing on the river, gone to bed while 
the rest were in town at the “Pops” or 
smoking and singing close harmony on 
the steps of Holwarty, rubbed the bloom 
off the loveliest weeks in the year and— 
and then in the end you were beaten. Of 
course, you knew that you weren’t a 
sprinter and you ought to have known 
that they were running those first three- 
quarters too slow; you ought to have 
swung out in the lead and let that man 
Jenkins eat his heart out trying to keep up 
with you for three long laps and then you 
might have beaten him out at the finish. 
But it wasn’t so easy to know this, that 
muggy May afternoon when the sun was 
beating down like August and you couldn’t 
get a decent breath and you were running 
fourth, looked very neatly into the pace 
of the three ahead. 

You decided also that running was a 
wretched humdrum sport with no sort of 
fun in it and that when next spring came 
you would go in for baseball or cricket or 
something in which there was a game. 
But you never forgot that day nor that 
race all of the next summer vacation 
Every time you leaped over a- water 
hazard and took a spin of fifty yards or so 
over the soft turf after your golf ball you 
thought of your legs and the spring in them 
and when you were trotting up and down 
the beach between dips, hurdling the life- 
lines and behaving most childishly, you 
were really thinking of the last hundred 
yards of your next race and estimating 
the difference between the feel of sand and 
of cinders and wondering each day if you 
were strengthening your wind and im- 
proving your form. Still you weren’t 
quite keen enough to go into training 
for the autumn games after you came back 
in the fall again. You played tennis 
instead and loped a bit each day after- 


wards, just enough to keep fit, and you 
went to the games as a spectator—feeling 
very kinky with your clerk’s badge and 
your proper raiment and your privilege of 
watching the new Freshmen. You got 
enormously excited when the mile was 
run and you saw, for the first time, just 
how it looked from the outside, and, as 
they swung into the stretch and.one of 
the new men came up out of the ruck and 
ate up the lead and broke the tape a win- 
ner, you ran out and clapped him on the 
back and you would have given anything 
if there had been another race right then 
and you could have thrown off your 
clothes and gone in. You had thought 
that you’d never race again and here you 
were suddenly wishing it were spring. 

The Indian summer faded and _ the 
leaves began to fall. In the early morn- 
ings the elms and the ancient dormitories 
lay in a bluish opalescence as though they 
were at the bottom of a sea, a haze hung 
in the air by day, the crisp breath of even- 
ing made you think of hot suppers and 
open fires and all the land smelled faintly 
of burning leaves and brush. One morn- 
ing you opened your Crimson and saw a 
little two-line notice which said that at 
4.30 o’clock that afternoon there would 
start from the locker-building the first 
hare-and-hound run of the year. You 
stood in your pajamas as you read this, 
with your toes curling away from the cold 
bare floor, but your heart gave a percepti- 
ble jump and a hot glow swept up within 
you. For days the hazy autumn had been 
calling you and now at last you heard the 
call. And you drew in a deep breath 
and gave your chest a thump and jumped 
under your icy shower with your teeth 
set, for your blood was up and you were 
aching to be up and away—away on the 
long hard trail and ’cross country with the 
hounds. 

They were an odd lot, those hounds, 
sitting on the steps of the locker-building 
as you trotted across the field late that 
afternoon, shivering in their sweaters and 
waiting the word to go. There were 
brown-legged Mott Haven men, wearing 
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The First Jump—Going Out. 


their initials turned inside out, and pale 
divinity students with spectacles, whose 
sense of the proprieties demanded flannel 
shirts and heavy knickerbockers and 
stockings and leather shoes, and here and 
there some mature student of the law 
who had come down to the East from a 
far-off inland college and whose story of 
triumphs, now put aside and forgotten, 
was mutely told by the faded jersey and 
the tattered initials of the college he called 
his own. You looked your new friends 
over—friends they must be to have heard 
with you the same call—and at the hares, 
waiting the word to go, and the timers, 
muffled to their chins in ulsters, and grad- 
ually the gray sky grew darker and you 
hugged your bare legs as hard little flakes 
of snow came hurrying through the air. 

‘All right!”? nodded one of the ulsters 





At the End—Coming In 





at last, and the hares, slinging their bags 
of paper clippings over their shoulders, 
swung off on the trail. You watched them 
jog easily across the field and disappear 
round the corner of Boylston, flinging a 
handful of paper behind them as they 
passed from view. One minute—two— 
three—four—jiminy crickets! how cold it 
was—and you all got up and began cir- 
cling about the timers, stamping your feet 
and hugging your shivering ribs, when— 
“Five minutes! Go!” said one of them, 
and you all turned about—and started 
away on the trail. 

Two of the old Mott Haven men slipped 
up in the lead to set the pace. You fell in 


at a comfortable distance behind, and 
behind you, with all sorts of good and bad 
running, the others stretched out in single 
file. 


Over the grass, now specked with 
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Across Country Running 


little wisps of snow you jogged, round the 
corner of Boylston and down through 
the tangle of trucks and trolley-cars of 
Harvard Square. 

The hares were bothersome and shifty. 
For half an hour the pack fretted along the 
trail through the backyards and shanties 
of darkest Cambridge until, at last, you 
emerge into the open again, p..ttered 
across the Longwood bridge and, with the 
cries of the coxswains coming through the 
distance and wherries and singles shooting 
past you, down stream with the tide, you 
stumbled into the marshy lowlands that 
edge the Charles. 

It was real running now. Your feet 
caught in the tufts of wiry grass and every 
now and then you slumped down to your 
knees into a muddy pocket of ice water. 
The quick weariness of the first three miles 
—the hardest stretch of a ten-mile run— 
took hold and took hold hard. You caught 
a glimpse from across the river of a crew 
just lifting their dripping shell over their 
heads, and as the water splashed on the 
boathouse float you wished you could get 
some of it too. The sweat was coming 
out on your forehead as you swung at last 
into the road again; it was running into 
your eyes as the pack trailed across Sol- 
diers’ Field. The great amphitheater was 
silent and deserted now and nothing to 
break the stillness but the puffs of breath 
and the muffled tread of sneakers and run- 
ning shoes, you filed through the open 
gates and across the furrowed gridiron. 

After the pack had passed the field and 
trotted through a half mile or so of streets 
the town gave way to scattered houses, 
and the houses to open fields and scraps 
of woodland, and finally you found your- 
self in the open country. Trot-trot, trot- 
trot, uphill and down, scrambling over 
boulders and stones, pushing through 
thickets and brushwood, the pace kept up 
unceasingly. The line began to stretch out 
now. From the top of each rise of ground 
you could see the slower ones pulling up 
the slope behind you while ahead for a 
quarter of a mile the leaders were carrying 
a broken line of vivid crimson and white 
out into the hazy distance. Your blood, 
slowly and surely heated by the three-mile 
pull, now burned evenly to your very 
finger -tips. The heat of it made you 
laugh at the frosty air, smoothed out every 
kink in your body, melted away the weight 
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that had pulled on your chest until. your 
lungs worked as easily as a fish’s gills and 
the rich fruity air sank to the very bottom 
of them. As you felt your arms, moving 
like pendulums, low and steadily, and 
your legs stepping light and evenly, and 
drank in the wine of the autumn air in 
great conscious breaths you began to know 
your strength and be sure of it, and you 
looked from each hilltop over the long 
trail yet to be traveled rejoicing, and 
there seemed in all the world nothing 
worth while but straight limbs and clean 
thoughts and stout hearts and the free and 
open country. And you understood what 
it means to say that the sport is bigger than 
the victory and that it is not just to break 
a tape a few inches in front of another man 
that one goes in to train. For what a 
good and glorious thing it is—the mere 
running! The lift and thrust of the thigh, 
the rhythm of untrammeled motion! The 
catch of the foot on the pathway, the 
tireless buoyant progression! When the 
air strikes deep in the chest, the arms 
lift with the leg-thrust and the muscles all 
sing the same rhythm! The regular 
strides on the level, the in-bend as one 
sweeps round a town, the relentless pace 
up a hillside, when the feet grip the ground 
as the fingers grip the rope in hand-over- 
hand climbing! The run on the beach 
in the summer, alone with the gold and 
azure! Or this long trail homeward in 
autumn when the frost’s in the air and 
call answers call through the twilight! 
What a good and glorious thing it is—the 
mere running! 

The gray November day grew grayer 
and the lights began to sparkle through the 
twilight. You forgot your bare legs and 
your flimsy running clothes, and each of 
the hounds became merely one of the pack 
hot on the trail. Now you scramble up a 
gravelly gully where the workmen straight- 
ened up from their shovels and stared 
open-mouthed; now you swung through 
a farmyard where the chickens scattered 
squawking and the girls of the house stood 
in the kitchen doors laughing as you 
passed. Now you swished through an 
orchard, ducking the low branches and 
plowing through the crackling leaves. 
Your foot struck something round and 
hard and you snatched up an apple from 
its wrapping of frosty grass which was like 
wine in your cottony mouth and tasted 
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of the autumn and the out-of-doors as only 
an apple can taste which has mellowed 
under its own leaves and been cooled and 
sweetened by frost. 

Over the orchard wall and to the bottom 
of the hill the trail led, straight down to a 
brook too deep to jump and without a 
bridge. The gang of small boys waiting 
there assure you earnestly that there 
‘“‘ain’t nothin’ nearer than the railroad 
bridge,” full half a mileaway. You know 
they are lying, but the darkness is closing 
in rapidly now, there’s no time to waste, 
so into the black water the sweating pack 
plunges, hip-deep in the stream, just as 
the frosty night is beginning to weave a 
fringe of ice along the edges. You 
thought of Valley Forge and the retreat 
from Moscow as you scrambled up the 
opposite bank and the wind struck your 
dripping legs, but before the water has had 
time to freeze it had dried off from you as 
it would from » stove, and you were 
pounding down the trail again no worse 
for your ducking. 

The late November darkness closed 
rapidly down around you now. The 
specks of the trail could scarcely be dis- 
tinguished from the flakes of snow on the 
grass tufts and the pack felt its way along 
slowly, with heads bent and eyes searching 
the ground. Every few minutes there 

e was a halt and plaintive wails of “‘ Lo-o-ost 
Tra-a-ail! Lo-o-ost Tra-a-ail!” and then 
from somewhere off in the darkness came 
at last the clear halloo of some keen-eyed 
veteran, ‘Tally Ho! Ta-a-ally Ho-o-o!” 
Giving tongue to the cry the pack closed 
in again, and again was up and away. 
You stumbled out of the woods and fields 
at last, and as you struck an open road 
the leaders quietly hit up the pace. You 
could see the line—not so long as it was, 
some still toiling back there in the woods— 
swing under the white glare of an arc 
lamp and suddenly the road turned and 
you found yourself in one of those flinty 
macadam avenues that lead straight into 
town. The country disappeared as at 
the fall of a drop curtain, rows of yellow 
gas-lamps crossed each other in the 
middle distance, and down toward the 
glow where the town lay the arc lamps 
of the avenue stretched like a string of 
stars. 

Now there was work ahead of you. All 
afternoon you had had chances to loaf— 
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when the nervous pack were held at a 
fence or hedge-row, when the leaders were 
thoughtful enough to walk up-hill, or over 
some of the rougher places, when the trail 
was lost in the darkness—but there was 
none of that now. For a good two miles 
down the hard highway not a bramble or 
brush or lost trail or fence gave a chance 
for soldiering. Straight down the road 
you went, all in a bunch, for none dared 
to drop behind to come wandering into 
Cambridge alone that night with nothing 
but his running clothes to cover him. All 
that gruelling training for the mile came 
back to help you now. Every time that 
you had ever driven yourself under the 
trainer’s watch through the last heart- 
breaking two-twenty of a time-trial, when 
the air was muggy as a steam laundry and 
the mercury was eighty-five in the shade 
and the cinders were swimming before 
your eyes, made it so much easier now to 
look down that long stretch with easy con- 
fidence, to hook yourself in just behind 
the leaders, put your arms and back a bit 
more into it, and laugh at the pace. 

One by one, as you passed each corner, 
the swinging arc lamps slipped by over- 
head, steaming breaths showing in the 
glare as the pack pounded across each 
circle of light and the shadows leaping 
ahead fantastically as you swept on again 
into the darkness. Past trolley - cars, 
humming out to the suburbs loaded to the 
fenders with office folk and pale-faced 
clerks, past shop-girls and workmen with 
dinner-pails, and lighted houses, through 
the windows of which you caught glimpses 
of tables set for dinner and blazing open 
fires, the pack sweeps on. How petty, 
cramped and absurd seems all this boxed- 
up world of rectangular blocks, or narrow 
grooves called streets, of clothes and 
trolley-cars! How all the dust of over- 
civilization is brushed away as you stride 
strongly on with the steam of your breath 
showing in the lamplight and the sweat 
running down your face. With what a 
straight-eyed chastity can .you sweep by 
those chiffon-and-sachet women-folk who 
giggle at your honest bare legs and coyly 
avert their eyes; with what Olympian 
good-humor can you glimpse the lily- 
livered youth with a cigarette who glares 
at you cynically as you pass and shivers 
and wraps himself tighter in his foolish 
ulster. Maybe you will wear an ulster 
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some day, perhaps before to-morrow you 
will admit the tyranny of straight-ruled 
streets and clothes, but now, to-night, 
with your eight good miles behind you and 
the air of the hills in your lungs and the 
fire of the chase in your blood, now, at 
last, you are sure of yourself and fee. 

Through the streets of Boston, dodging 
cars and trucks, down to the railroad 
station galloped the pack, clattering down 
through the echoing subway beneath the 
tracks, up and away again on the other 
side and along the road to Cambridge. 
Through the darkness to the left you could 
presently see the gloomy bulk of the stands 
on Soldiers’ Field and beyond that the 
dull-glowing of the Brattle Square clock 
and farther yet in the distance the tower 
of Memorial. Suddenly the leaders 
pulled up, panting. ‘‘Here it is!” some- 
one cries, and as you some up you see that 
the trail abruptly stops and that a line of 
paper scraps is laid clear across the road. 
It’s the end of the trail— the ‘° break.” 
From here it’s a run-in home, a mile 
almost straightaway—down past Soldiers’ 
Field and over the bridge, up to the hill to 
the Square and over the gymnasium steps 
where the timers are. ‘‘Line up for the 
break!” called the master of the hounds, 
and he looked back over his shoulder into 
the darkness, panting, as he waited for the 
laggards to appear. As you saw them toil 
slowly in, saw some flop down at the road- 
side, and, lost to vanity, flat on their backs 
pant up at the stars, and saw the straight 
road stretching ahead relentlessly and 
thought of leaping off from the line as 
though you were starting a quarter-mile 
dash instead of finishing—who should 
come jogging up out of the darkness from 
the direction of the Square, out for an 
after-dinner bit of exercise, with a running 
mate in a crew sweater beside him, but 
your friend Jenkins. 

“Hello!” says he, ‘‘ What’s up? Lemme 
pace you in!” 

“Pacel” you cry. “Tl race you in!” 
and you take your place on the line. 
You’ve put nine miles behind you and he’s 
fresh from his little jog down the street, 
but your bloed is hot and your fighting 
edge is up and every piston-shaft and cog- 
wheel in your carcass is working together 
like a well-oiled and exquisitely adjusted 
machine. 

~{99 


“A race it is!” grins Jenkins, and he 
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pushes in beside you, toeing the break. 

‘‘ Are you ready ?”’ demands the master 
of the@hounds, looking along the line. 
“Go!” 

The pack broke like thoroughbreds at 
the flinging-up of the barrier. At least 
that’s the way it seemed to you. Your 
legs, gauged to the easy ’cross -country 
pace, seemed tied down and weighted as 
you tried suddenly to lift them into the 
long high stride of the sprint home. 
Your chest, which but a moment ago 
drank in the cool air to its very depths, 
closed on each breath now before you’d 
scarcely caught it in your throat. The 
taste of the out-of-doors vanished and the 
air became raw and hot and rough. But 
again your training came back to help you. 
Even the long pull over the nine-mile trail 
rallied to help you and the dogged good- 
work-well-done-behind-you weariness is 
quite another sort of thing from that hol- 
low-sided distress that comes when the 
cold blood first meets the shock and strain 
of the cinder-path struggle. 

Jenkins, fresh as a lark and cocky 
with his warming, started out at a four- 
forty clip. You hooked your eyes to his 
back and lifted your heavy legs into a 
longer stride. He will, will he! It’s 
more than a sprint from here to the gym- 
nasium, and you’ve not learned to turn 
off some ten miles for nothing. He will, 
will he—ar-r-rh!—Up guards and at ’em, 
to hell with Yale, lay on Macduff, and the 
devil take the hindmost! You see the 
Soldiers’ Field gate slip by and the bridge 
and the boathouse, and now you're 
pulling up the hill towards the lights of 
Harvard Square. On and on you go, 
hungrily, with your legs eating up the dis- 
tance with the speed that darkness seems 
to give. Far behind are the most of the 
pack and those in front keep slipping 
further and further back. You overhaul 
them, one by one, suddenly bear on hard 
for a dozen strides—‘‘Take that!” you 
say under your breath—and you slip past. 

As you pass Mount Auburn Street there 
are only three ahead of you, the master of 
the hounds, one of the Mott Haven vete- 
rans and that nimble Jenkins. The pace 
and the long pull uphill fron: the river 
are telling on him now and he’s not run- 
ning all from his legs as he started out to 
do. You can see his shoulders pumping 
into it and—and—yes, you’re right—his 
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arms are going up and his chin is slewing 
round a bit. Straight through the Square 
you plunge rough shod, through the crowd 
waiting with their transfers and with half 
a dozen trolley-car gongs banging un- 
heard in your ears, and then suddenly, 
only a furlong away, you see the lights of 
the gym and you know that the race is 
almost done. As you catch sight of them 
a quick exultant strength lifts through 
you. All the charm and mystery of the 
autumn, the rough-shod dash through 
wood and water, the thrill of the chase 
comes back to you in a whirl. You quite 
forget yourself, an amazing recklessness 
seizes you and you turn everything loose. 
“Take that—and that—and that!” you 
say to yourself, and you sweep across the 
Square, leap across the gutter to the 
pathway past the yard, pass the third 
man and are blowing your breath on 
Jenkins’s neck. Past Massachusetts and 
Harvard you stride, shoulder to shoulder, 
and then you bear on hard again and you 
hear his breath behind you, and there’s 
nobody ahead of you but the master of the 
hounds. Him you overhaul just as you 
reach the close-set posts of the gymnasium; 
you flip through together, but he loses his 
stride, and, taking it on the fly, you finish 
out the last dozen steps ahead and drop 
on the steps a winner. 

You will undoubtedly become rich and 
famous in your day and have your mo- 
ments of triumph here and there, but 
you'll be lucky if you ever have more fun 
than you have now, as you sit on the cold 
stone steps panting and hot and happy, 
and with your ten good miles behind you 
and your victory in your hands and watch 
with the crowd as the others pump in out 
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of the darkness, and finish one by one. 
Jenkins finishes fourth. ‘Good work!” he 
gasps, slumping down on the steps beside 
you and dropping his damp head against 
your shoulder, “I’m down and out!” 
‘“You weren’t warmed up enough,” you 
laugh.* ‘““You know we’d been going it 
for an hour or two.” ‘And finish like 
that?” he pants. ‘“‘I’ve got all J want. 
I’m not in your class.” And as Jenkins 
happens to be your room-mate and able 
to put it all over you any day in the 
sprints, you pull him to his feet and decide 
to forgive him after all, and the two of you 
go down to the baths together. 

The cup was not a very big one, but it 
looked very well that night as it stood on 
your study table under the glow of the 
big lamp. You stretched out in your big 
chair, deliciously tired, with a soothing 
somnolent fire burning drowsily through 
and through you, and ran the long run 
over again. It was, indeed, a little 
cup, but it didn’t remind you of seasick 
finishes as some of your other prizes did, 
and the older it got the dearer it was to 
you. And years afterwards when more 
than a path of scattered papers are needed 
to take you back to the old lost trail, when 
it’s a far cry to the open country and all 
that you can see from your window are 
rows of dingy brick, and all that you hear 
is the roar of trucks and “‘L” trains and 
trolley-cars, you have but to look at this 
tarnished old mug and again you are 
swinging with the hounds through the 
frosty autumn, again you catch the smell 
of burning leaves and brush, and hear 
again through the twilight the long- 
drawn cry of ‘“Tally-ho! Ta-a-ally! 
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FOLLOWING DEER TRAILS IN NORTH- 
WESTERN WOODS 


By H. S. CANFIELD 


pane of glass and let him wander 
for an hour. When he is ended 
and dead he will have left a map of the 
trails of these woods. Some of them are 
tote-roads to lumber camps; some are 
logging roads; some are roads that stroll 
along the banks of streams apparently 
with no particular purpose; some are 
Indian trails; but eight out of ten of them 
are deer-trails, or runways. The differ- 
ence between an Indian trail and a deer- 
trail is that the deer-trail is straighter. 
It is characteristic of the Indian to make 
a trail ten feet out of the way around the 
end of a log not more than six inches 
through; the deer would step over it. 
That is a vast extent of forest which 
runs from the eastern part of Michigan 
on the right to the western part of Minne- 
sota on the left, as you stand looking at 
the map on the office wall and wishing 
for the good time to come. Maples and 
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basswoods and birches, hemlocks, spruces 
and pines shadow its ground; hills clothed 
to the summits throw up high rounded 
shoulders to the sky; rivers wind through 
it, creeks rush down to the rivers; deep- 
bosomed in trees, a thousand lakes flash 
like mirrors in the sun; and often a great 
tamarack swamp blocks the foot-farer 
forbiddingly, impenetrable save to the wild 
life of the region. Above the woods 
through late September and all October 
is an arch of fleckless blue; the frost lies 
white of mornings; the air gets into the 
blood, an air cool and resinous to the 
nostrils; the trees in a hundred contrasting 
but harmonious tints, running the gamut 
of browns, yellows, greens and reds, back 
and forth, again and again, are a glory. 
But when November comes the sky is 
gray; snow flurries pale the outlook; the 
leaves of autumn are marching a million 
strong through the forest aisles. 

It is to be said of deer-shooting in the 
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lakes region that mostly it is sport in its 
high form. There if anywhere the man 
matches his trained skill and intelligence 
against the inherited cunning of the animal 
and not infrequently loses. For it is 
generally still-hunting that is followed 
and the conscientious still-hunter earns 
all that he gets. There is run-way shoot- 
ing, which is the second highest form of 
the sport. In using it and obtaining game 
the man, at least, demonstrates his mark- 
manship if not his woodcraft. He takes 
the stand selected for him by his guide 
while the guide makes a detour in the hope 
of scaring up game. The chances are 
that he will do it and when he does the 
animal, having been disturbed and 
frightened, will take to the runway at 
speed. It may pass the hunter belly to 
the ground, or it may be in full gallop, or 
it may be trotting rapidly, throwing back 
its head occasionally in an effort to dis- 
cover its pursuer. At any rate it will 
not be strolling along half dreaming, and 
it offers a mark of more or less difficulty 
in proportion to the rate of its progress 
and the amount of vegetation which in- 
tervenes. A deer moving even at a trot 
through the trees seventy-five to a hundred 
yards away is not a sure target for the rifle, 
not to count ‘‘buck-ague,” sights raised 
too high, too sudden pressure of the trigger 
and other things which go to make up the 
shooter’s mishaps. 

He only is a deer hunter, however, who 
goes after the deer unaided, and only 
when he has killed his buck unaided is he 
entitled to call himself of the blood 
brotherhood of the rifle. This is the true 
sport. All others are weaker variations 
of it, or base imitations, or worse. The 
man has his gun and his knowledge of 
the woods and the animal’s habits; the 
deer has a greater knowledge of the woods, 
keener eyesight, wonderfully sensitive 
nostrils, protective coloration, tremendous 
speed and great endurance. In every 
natural sense it is the man’s superior. 
The match is not an equal one; its advan- 
tages are too heavily on the side of the 
deer. This is shown in the proportion 
of successes and failures of even the most 
expert of shots and trailers. The best 
hunter that ever struck the woods has not 
been able to average one deer knocked 
down to five followed. It is the man’s 
persistence which gets him a deer finally. 
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People going to the woods for the first 
time are sure, before starting, that they 
will get at least two deer apiece. They 
have a sneaking idea that they will smash 
the law, if they get the chance, and kill 
three or four, or six or a dozen. They 
spend two weeks with or without guides 
and go back home without seeing a deer. 
They say that there are no deer in those 
woods and the amp proprietors and the 
guides and the magazine and sporting 
writers are all liars. They go back the 
next year, however, and the year after 
and in time they get so that they kill a 
deer a season, or maybe two, and are 
satisfied. The trouble is not the scarcity 
of deer, but the scarcity of ‘‘deer-sense.” 

All of the heavily wooded States of the 
North and Northwest now protect deer to 
the limit. The shooting season is short; 
the number of animals any man may take 
is two. Deputy game-wardens are active. 
Fines are heavy; imprisonments are not 
infrequent. The territory is ideal for 
deer-breeding and conservation. It is 
huge, it is tangled; its swamps, unless 
frozen, are not to be hunted at all. So 
favored, the deer have increased enor- 
mously. In no part of the world are they 
so plentiful as now in the northwestern 
woods. Wolves kill many more of them 
than hunters do, but they are able to hold 
their own against natural foes. So long 
as the governments continue to restrain 
men the deer will continue to multiply. 

Go into the woods in the month of 
October before the shooting opens. The 
ground is brown with leaves, the air is 
cool, all conditions are pleasant. A man 
with an ordinary pair of eyes in his head 
shall not walk a mile before he sees deer 
signs; tracks or droppings, or beds, or 
marks upon trunks where the bucks have 
rubbed the last dried velvet from their 
antlers. The farther he goes the more 
signs he will see. He will stumble upon 
a runway that is a Fifth Avenue of prome- 
nade for them. The track is as beaten 
as a country road. Now and then he will 
hear a crash in the hazel brush where some 
buck or doe has seen him and leaped. 
The chances are that he will even catch 
glimpses of a brown form or two darting 
between the great boles. 

These conditions will continue to the 
opening of the hunting season. They 
will continue in rapidly modifying degree 
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for three or four days after the season 
opens. Then deer will be hard to get. 
The reason is simple: Distance is nothing 
to these animals. They will travel twenty 
miles between sunrise and noon without 
special effort, stopping to feed on the way. 
When they decide to quit their ranges 
they go fast. Seeing the woods full of 
hunters they leave those woods, going 
either to woods which hold fewer men or, 
if in the search of a day or two they are 
unable to find free spaces, they go into the 
swamps where they know that they are 
secure. Any man who has spent a season 
or two in the forest knows that his best 
chance to get the two bucks allowed to 
him by law lies in reaching the ground 
promptly. The guides say that the deer 
smell powder and leave. They can not, 
of course, smell the nitrate in an unex- 
ploded shell, but they can see the man 
carrying the shells, and when they have 
been disturbed twice or thrice by these 
enemies they have enough of it. 

Yet the man who knows how, can get 
his allowance of two deer within a week 
and select bucks at that. He may even 
refuse bucks that have badly developed 
antlers and insist that his game wear 
the complement of prongs or “points.” 
Some years are required to bring him to a 
pitch of excellence where he is sure of his 
quarry and himself, but once he attains 
to it he has a valuable knowledge, a 
knowledge that no man can take from 
him. The pursuit of the deer legitimately, 
rifle in hand and sandwich and compass 
in pocket, requires every quality which 
goes to make up the true sportsman: 
patience, endurance, woodcraft, good- 
nature, courage, quick eyes and steady 
nerves. It requires that the woods shall 
be a book to the man; a book in which is 
recorded all things that happen within 
the woods confines, and the successful 
hunter must be able to read it as he walks. 

He must deduce from sign how much 
time has elapsed since the deer passed; 
for sign twenty-four hours old is of little 
more value than no sign at all. He must 
know from tracks not only how old they 
are, but how fast the deer moved when 
they were made, whether the deer is buck 
or doe, whether it was travelling with set 
purpose, or fleeing, or merely strolling. 
He must know the ground and then the 
tracks will tell him that the deer was going 
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to water, or to feed, or to its lair. If he 
starts the animal and fails to get a shot 
he must know what runway it is likely 
to take and then, travelling at a long trot, 
he must make for that runway and inter- 
cept the fugitive, or he will see it no more. 
He must know where the deer stay in 
warm clear weather and cold dark weather 
and what becomes of them in light snow 
or rain. He must know their feeding 
hours and places and sleeping hours and 
places and at what times they go back 
and forth. When he knows all of these 
things and a hundred others and has 
tested his knowledge time and again, he 
will find ten deer in a day where the in- 
experienced man would not find one, and 
if he is lucky he may get one out of the 
ten. 

The good hunter is cautious. He does 
his best to move without stirring a twig. 
He prays that the night may be damp so 
that the leaves will not rustle under him. 
He asks for a light snow so that the trails 
may be more easily followed. There are 
many times when he gets these favoring 
conditions. Let him go forth then and 
ply his craft to the uttermost. Let him 
move like a brown ghost between the trees, 
working slowly up wind. Let him have 
ears trained to catch the lightest sound 
of the forest and eyes to dive through the 
darkest shadow and see the dun skin 
beyond. Let him be eager yet slow, with 
no thought for anything, save the object 
of his chase, his attention unattracted 
by the partridge which whirs up near him, 
his mind undiverted by any of the thou- 
sand sights and sounds. Let him be all 
hunter from top to tce, a “‘fell hunter,” 
as Thoreau phrases it, with the accumu- 
lated wisdom of years of effort stored in 
him, yet shall five deer move off from him, 
more ghost-like than he and he shall know 
nothing of their going; five more shall 
watch him from covert with round lustrous 
eyes, not the tip of an ear exposed, and 
turn again to grazing when he has passed, 
and if he fires at all the chances are five 
to one that he will fire at a buck or doe in 
full speed flying from him before he saw 
or heard it mo.e. So he will necd to bea 
quick and accurate shot as well as a 
stalker, and it will take him nearly as long 
to learn to shoct the rifle correctly at flying 
targets among the trees as to learn to find 
the targets. From these unchangeable 





Any track worth following will be damp to the forefinger. 


natural conditions have come two kinds _ of deer-shooting—beginners’ rules—which 
of still-hunters, one the stalking kind, who may be quickly stated: Deer feed early 
moves with care and trails his game to in the morning and late in the afternoon, 
the end like an old hound, and the other generally in open places. Between ten 
the rapidly going kind, who glides swiftly o’clock in the morning and four in the 
through the forest, following a fresh trail afternoon they are in covert, lying down 
at the top of his speed, not hoping to steal mostly. They should never be hunted 
upon the deer while it is feeding or lying down wind. Keep off twigs and leaves 
down, but desiring only to go so fast and if they are dry. Take long strides and 
easily that he will be within shooting. put the foot down softly. Look cautiously 
distance when it sees him and jumps. over the top of any hill before showing the 
This man will cover much more ground body. Let the eye explore the tops of 
in a day than the other and will get more dead fallen trees or slashings before draw- 
shots. He will average possibly as many ing neartothem. The edges of any deer- 
dead deer. Both of them hunt across track worth following will not’ have 
wind, or up wind, and both must be im- crumbled and fallen in; if made on ground 
bued with deer-lore or any killing they they will be damp to the forefinger. If 
make will be accidental. nearing a lake be cautious and when a 

There are certain fundamental rules view is had of the opening run the eye 
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thoroughly around the shore-line; look 
near at hand with a double closeness. 
Any deer started, unless it has decided to 
leave the country, may be counted upon 
to circle and come back near to the start- 
ing point inside of an hour ortwo. There- 
fore in returning by the same route in the 
afternoon be watchful of places where deer 
were in the morning. _Never—and this 
rule should be printed in type a foot long— 
never shoot at anything unless its identity 
is thoroughly established. Rigid observ- 
ance of this rule would have saved a hun- 
dred homicides within the past five years. 

In drawing on a deer the experienced 
hunter will endeavor to shoot it squarely 
through the shoulders. That shot will 
stop it inside of twenty feet every time. 
If the animal is shot through the heart and 
has just taken a full breath it will run from 
twenty-five to a hundred yards. Hit back 
of the heart through the body, it is likely 
to go almost any distance from one mile 
to ten. A bullet through the head or 
neck bones or spine will stop it, of course, 
but nobody shoots at those marks of in- 
tention. They are too difficult. The 
hunter does not always have choice of 
shots. He is often forced to shoot at the 
animal when its rump is turned toward 
him, or when it is facing him. He may 
get his deer or may not, even if the bullet 
strikes fairly, for there is then no cer- 
tainty of inflicting a fatal wound. The 
modern high-powered small-calibred rifles 
will throw through a deer from end to end, 
but often the bullet is deflected by a bone 
and goes out without reaching a vital 
spot. There is much outcry against the 


use of these rifles, but in the hands of a 
careful man they are very efficient wea- 
pons; in the hands of one not careful 
almost any sort of rifle will do to kill 
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another hunter with. Men are slain in 
the woods because the men who slay them 
mistake them for deer, not often because 
the rifles carry too far. Imagination 
plays strange tricks with the untutored 
or exciteable. Last year in the Adiron- 
dacks a man shot a woman sitting by the 
side of a trail; not long ago, in the same 
region, a guide paddling a boat along a 
lake was shot and killed by a hunter 
standing in the woods fifty yards away; 
two years ago in Wisconsin a child stand- 
ing on a rock in the middle of a shallow 
river was shot by a ‘‘sportsman” who 
came unexpectedly to the bank two hun- 
dred and fifty yards distant. A patch 
of brown coat-sleeve seen through the 
trees or undergrowth, a section of brown 
back, a glimpse of brown leggings are 
often sufficient to cause the snuffing out 
of humanity’s brief candle. Invariably 
the survivor is ‘‘ crazed with remorse ”’ 
which does the dead one a lot of good. 
He ought to be jailed for twenty years. 

Yet to the man who loves the open, the 
spice of danger acts rather as incentive 
than deterrent. The deer are there, swift, 
beautiful, cunning and timorous, the 
miles of massive woodland, the balsamic 
airs, the keen and friendly emulation, the 
strenuous endeavor,. the tired muscles, 
the gnawing appetite, the dreamless sleep 
—sleep so deep that it is no longer sleep 
but slumber. Pan has on the garb of 
early winter and whistles shrilly among 
the rushes where thin ice has formed. 
Against the dead pine the giant wood- 
pecker smites his iron bill. The song 
birds have gone south and at dusk the 
brown owl quests for the partridge. 
Around the inner walls of the shack the 
firelight leaps ruddily and falls on con- 
tented faces. 
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THE WAY TO WINDING 
RIVER 


By CARROLL WATSON RANKIN 


E had always wanted that little 
W strip of camp ground at Wind- 
ing River, but Old Tomasket, 
the Indian, to whom it rightfully belonged, 
had always wanted it too. His family, 
however, yearned in the course of time 
for more excitement than the forest 
afforded, and finally, after much dickering 
our unimproved village lot became his, 
his ideal camp ground became ours; and 
everybody was satisfied. 

No other camp-ground possessed so 
many virtues within so small a compass— 
not that there is anything infinitesimal 
about forty acres. Still every forty does 
not contain a little, gurgling, manly-curved 
river alive with trout, a deep, mysterious 
forest of pine, a grove of splendid elms, a 
long stretch of smooth, curving sand 
beach, a little rocky cove strewn with 
agate-streaked pebbles, and a level, open, 
sunny grass plot just big enough for a little 
colony of tents. Besides all these attrac- 
tions, there were deer and partridge in 
the forest, big red raspberries close to the 
river bank, huckleberries all along the 
lake shore; and an accommodating reef 
made it possible in peaceful weather to 
fish comfortably and successfully. 
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There was one drawback, however, to 
complete joy in our new possession. It 
was undoubtedly the loveliest, most con- 
veniently arranged camp-ground imagin- 
able, but it was precisely thirty-eight miles 
from any other place. There was no 
railroad, no accommodating line of boats, 
not even a good wagon road waiting to 
transport us and our belongings to our 
new property. Old Tomasket and his 
family always made the journey on foot; 
but the Tomaskets were Indians, the 
Braddons were not. 

“It’s like heaven,” said Eleanor, 
succinctly. ‘“‘A sublime spot, but hard 
to reach.” 

Of course we were all wild to see the 
place we had heard so much about— 
father and the boys had talked of it for 
years—and we had determined to spend 
August and September in tents at Winding 
River; but the problem of moving our- 
selves, our tents and the necessary pro- 
visions to the wilderness promised to be 
a difficult one. Moreover, business would 
make it necessary for Father and Richard 
to go occasionally to town; and Josephine, 
who was almost but not quite engaged, 
hinted that eight weeks without mail or 
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visitors from a civilized world would prove 
utterly unendurable. Clearly, it be- 
hooved the Braddons to find a way of 
bridging those thirty-eight miles; and, 
because the Braddons were not over- 
burdened with wealth, it would have to 
be an inexpensive way. 

‘“‘Isn’t there a tug ?”’ suggested Gerald, 
hopefully. 

‘‘There is,’’ said Father, ‘‘and it will 
cost us just fifty dollars every time we 
charter it—twenty-five each way.” 

“That settles the tug,’ said Mother. 
‘‘What about the naphtha launches?” 

“They have their regular runs and 
decline to desert them.” 

‘“‘Horses,” offered Eleanor, Richard’s 
wife. 

“The roads are atrocious. The dis- 
tance would be nothing if the roads were 
good. It is possible we can send the tents 
and provisions with Bennett’s team, but 
I wouldn’t undertake to get anything else 
over that stretch of corduroy.” 

‘* Automobiles,” said Bessie, whose 
imagination was capable of any flight. 

“‘I’d like to see the automobile that 
could plow through twelves miles of pure 
sand,” said Father. ‘‘ Besides, where is 
your automobile.” 

“It looks to me,” said Aunt Jane, 
pessimistically, ‘‘as if we’d either have to 
grow wings or wait until somebody invents 
a successful flying machine, unless some- 
body leaves us money enough to buy a 
steam yacht.” 

“No,” said Father, ‘‘it isn’t as hopeless 
as all that. We’ll send the tents on Ben- 
nett’s wagon and we'll follow on our 
bicycles.” 

And that is exactly what we did. 

For the next two weeks our house 
resembled nothing but a bicycle repair 
shop. Father said we couldn’t afford to 
take any chances of breaking down, and 
we certainly didn’t. Fortunately, all of us, 
from Mother down to eight-year-old 
Bessie, owned wheels, for we were all 
enthusiastic bicyclists, but none of the 
wheels except Richard’s was new. Dur- 
ing the following fortnight it was next to 
impossible to take a bath, for Father had 
such a horror of slow punctures that he 
always kept from one to three tires floating 
about in the bathtub, while Gerald had 
bicycle chains and nuts and bolts and 
screws and tiny steel balls soaking in 
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kerosene in all the wash-basins. -Father 
always kept at least two dismembered 
wheels upside down in the parlor, because 
that particular room furnished the best 
light; and, after one or two disastrous 
attempts, Cornelius, who was always 
hungry, gave up prowling in the pantry 
nights; for he not only scraped his shins 
on saw-tooth pedals that lurked in un- 
expected corners, butaccidentallyate part 
of Gerald’s quick repair outfit, mistaking 
it for cheese. 

It looked at one time as if nothing short 
of a heaven-born genius could reassemble 
all the internal and external organs of 
those very much dissected bicycles, but, 
one by one, eleven thoroughly cleane/ 
wheels emerged complete and_ shining 
from Father’s- clever hands, and were 
stored side by side in the laundry to await 
the happy day. At almost the last mo- 
ment, Biddy Gar-r-r-vy complicated mat- 
ters by announcing her intention of riding 
too. She was an admirable cook, and 
Mother had planned to send her on the 
wagon with the tents and provisions; but 
that arrangement did not appeal to ad- 
venturesome Biddy. 

“But Biddy,” questioned Father, who 
had grave doubts, ‘‘can you ride a wheel ?” 

“Thot Oi can,” replied Biddy. ‘Sure 
Oi’ve rid wan iv’ry avenin’ fer the lasht 
wake larnin’ how, an’ ’tis mesilf can make 
the baste spin loike a top.” 

“But where will you get a bicycle?” 

“Sure, Oi’il borry wan,” said Biddy, 
with easy assurance. ‘‘Me _ brother-in- 
law rints ’em be the hunder.” 

The borrowed wheel was of ancient and 
clumsy make and bore no name or other 
distinguishing mark. We suspected at 
first that its maker was ashamed of his 
handiwork —he had every reason to be. 
Later, however, Biddy explained that her 
wheel was a composite affair, manu- 
factured from odds and ends in her 
brother-in-law’s shop, which may have 
accounted for the eccentricities it sub- 
sequently developed. 

We made an imposing picture as we 
lined up in the road at six o’clock that 
August morning. There were twelve of 
us in bicycle clothes, with knapsacks on 
our backs and a fine exhilaration in our 
souls. Gerald, singing ‘‘ Mister Dooley,” 
rode proudly at the head of the procession, 
because he knew the way. Biddy we 
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placed second, then Mother, followed by 
Bessie, Aunt Jane, Eleanor, Cornelius, 
Richard; and I after these. The young 
man to whom Josephine was not quite 
engaged tagged along beside Josephine 
wherever the road was wide enough for 
two wheels—nobody had invited him, 
but he came, anyway—and _ Father 
brought up the rear. Before long, how- 
ever, we found that it made us all so dizzy 
trying to follow Biddy’s zigzag route that 
cne by one we passed her until she had 
sifted down to a place between Father and 
not-quite-engaged Josephine. 

It was a beautiful morning, cool but 
not uncomfortably breezy. For six miles 
we had a smooth, level road wide enough 
for even Biddy Gar-r-r-vy, who speedily 
proved that she needed a great deal of 
elbow room. After that first comfortable 
stretch, however, it was different. For 
the next seven miles the road was fairly 
level, but sufficiently rough to make it 
necessary for us to attend strictly to 
business, although we were still able to 
join in ‘‘ Mister Dooley” with considerable 
enthusiasm. 


‘Everybody halt!” cried Gerald, dis- 
mounting near a little gurgling stream. 

Everybody halted, accordingly, to eat 
a second breakfast and to rest for half an 


hour. It was here that Bessie asked 
Josephine, in a perfectly audible whisper, 
if she were yet engaged. 

As Josephine flushed crimson under 
her coat of tan and said: ‘“‘Go on, you 
yoose,’?’ we inferred that she was still 
unbetrothed. 

As we remounted, Father cautioned us 
to ride slowly. We had all day before us, 
he said, and nothing better to do. We 
could see that his advice pleased Jose- 
phine’s young man, whose bicycle togs 
were extremely becoming to him, and who 
looked hopeful. 

“But,” exclaimed Mother, preparing 
to mount, ‘‘what’s become of the road? 
I don’t see anything but sand.” 

“There,” said Father, pointing to a 
narrow, thread-like path that wound away 
umong the bushes. ‘“‘It’s just a foot- 
path, but it’s rideable. Think you can 
keep it, Biddy?” 

“Sure,” responded Biddy, with a broad 
smile. ‘‘Oi kin kape annythin’, an’ ’tis 
no great ways to fall if Oi can’t.” 

We could see that Mother, who was 
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somewhat stout, was doubtful of her own 
ability to follow Gerald’s lead, but her 
weight seemed really to help her. Eleancr, 
who was just a featherweight, bounced 
like a rubber ball over all the bumps, but 
Mother rolled serenely along, with her 
eyes glued to Gerald’s hind tire, and 
Gerald, who could ride almost anything 
without touching the handle-bars, proved 
a safe guide. Aunt Jane managed fairly 
well, too. Her elbows wore an air of 
grim determination and she clutched her 
cork handles so tightly that it wouldn't 
have been surprising if they had shrunk— 
but she never wobbled. “The girls were 
all right except that Josephine seemed 
absent-minded. Biddy, however, plunged 
madly from side to side and tumbled on 
and off her clumsy wheel at every turn of 
the path. 

It was during this stretch of eleven 
rather laborious miles that we overtook 
the wagon that had started at four that 
morning. We offered to add Biddy and 
her wheel to the load, but Biddy de- 
murred. 

“‘Bedad,”’ said Biddy, displaying a fine 
sporting spirit, ‘‘Oi’m havin’ the roide 
av me loife.”’ 

We all were. After we had grown used 
to twisting our bodies and our wheels to 
fit the endless curves of that thread-like, 
almost invisible path, we quite enjoyed 
the novelty. Anybody could ride on a 
macadamized road; only the Braddons 
could follow a half obliterated trail. A 
wild shriek from Biddy, however, brought 
us to a sudden standstill. Biddy had 
plunged over a steep embankment and 
was seated in the sand beneath with her 
wheel in her lap. Nothing, however, was 
damaged, and we proceeded as before. 

“Look out, everybody!” shouted Ger- 
ald, twenty minutes later, ‘‘we’re going 
down hill.” 

Everybody except Biddy looked out and 
descended safely. Biddy forscok the 
path, rushed madly downward through 
the huckleberry bushes and landed neatly 
in the slimy frog pond that awaited her at 
the bottom of the hill. We fished her 
out at once—we couldn’t afford to lose a 
cook like Biddy—and asked_ if any bones 
were broken. 

‘‘Sorrow a bone,” said Biddy, wringing 
her skirts and blinking at us from beneath 
patches of green slime. ‘‘Sure ’twas all 
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mud an’ as soft as mush. ’Tis all roight 
Oi am an’ no longer dusty.” 

‘‘We’ll have luncheon here,’ said 
Father. ‘‘This is the beginning of the 
heavy timber.” 

‘Josephine isn’t engaged yet,” an- 
nounced Bessie. 

‘‘How do you know ?”’ queried Cornel- 
ius. 

‘*T asked—she said she’d ’tend to me 
later.” 

The luncheon came out of boxes and 
baskéts tied to our handle-bars; and 
wasn’t it good! We sat on the grass to 
eat it; Father advised us to take our time 
because we were ahead of the wagon and 
would have to wait anyway for the tents. 
We hadn’t realized that we were going to 
travel so much faster than those two big 
horses. After luncheon, Mother and 
Aunt Jane took naps under the trees. 
Josephine and her young man sat under 
another, but could make no headway 
because Bessie and Cornelius sat beside 
them waiting for them to get engaged— 
they wanted to see how it was done. The 
rest of us sprawled around anywhere and 
were just glad that we were alive. 

Some of the next four miles was road 
and some of it wasn’t. We had entered 
the hardwood country and none of us 
knew just what was coming next. Some- 
times it was corduroy, sometimes it was 
boulders embedded in the mud; some- 
times it was just plain swamp. In winter 
it was a logging road, but in August it 
wasn’t much of anything but an opening 
between trees. The black, mucky soil 
was pretty deep in spots, dead trees had 
fallen across the road, and we had to dis- 
mount and walk so many times that we 
lost. count. We noticed that Cornelius 
had nothing to say about century runs— 
it would have taken him two weeks to 
make a century run over country like that. 
It was more like an obstacle race. But 
we enjoyed it. It was different from every- 
thing else, and when, at last, we saw a 
great patch of blue ahead of us, we felt 
that we had accomplished something. 
Lifting our wheels over the final pros- 
trate tree, we found ourselves on the 
beach. 

‘“Less than ten miles more,” said 
Father. ‘Richard and I will go back 
and drag some of those logs out of the 
road so the wagon can get through and 
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you others can go up the beach at your 
leisure.” 

Stout Mother and slim Aunt Jane 
looked dubiously at the seemingly endless 
stretch of smooth, white sand sloping in 
undulating ridges to the water’s edge. 

“I’m not sure,” said Mother, ‘‘that I 
can ride on the bias.” 

‘“‘What’s to keep us,” asked Aunt Jane, 
‘from falling into the scenery ?”’ 

‘It’s perfectly safe,” assured Josephine’s 
young man, still disengaged, owing to the 
uneven quality of the roadbed—strenuous 
exercise and love-making do not go hand 
inhand. ‘‘It’s like riding on a sidewalk.” 

“You'll like it,”” supplemented Gerald. 
‘‘ After you get started you’ll go down one 
little ridge and that will carry you right 
up the next, and you’ll go down and up, 
down and up, without any exertion what- 
ever. There’s nothing like it. Come on, 
everybody.” 

Everybody came on, and _ presently 
frightened sandpipers were scurrying up 
the beach ahead of the family. The 
exhilarating air and the excitement of 
riding at the water’s very edge drove away 
all thought of fatigue. As Gerald had 
said, we had never experienced anything 
like it. Neither had Biddy Gar-r-r-vy, 
whose broad red face was fairly beaming 
with joy. Her brother-in-law-made wheel 
squeaked like an ice-wagon but behaved 
properly otherwise until Biddy turned 
aside for a bit of drift wood, when her 
erratic wheel, turning seaward, carried 
Biddy, shrieking wildly and still pedalling, 
straight into the lake. 

“Jump! Jump, 
everybody. 

Biddy jumped, landed on all fours, face 
downward, disappeared completely from 
view to rise a moment later, sputtering 
and gasping for breath. 

Cornelius seized her elbow and guided 
her shoreward; Gerald rescued her wheel. 

‘“Are you hurt?” .asked Mother, mop- 
ping Biddy’s wet face with her handker- 
chief. 

‘‘Divil a scrape,” replied Biddy. ‘‘’Tis 
nicely cool Oi am afther me long roide. 
Sure ’twould do annybody good.” 

No one else, however, cared to try it. 
Instead, we rode leisurely and comfortably 
up the long, smooth beach, the cautious 
going single file, the more reckless pro- 
ceeding in pairs. Josephine, we noticed, 


Biddy!” screamed 
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was not among the cautious—we hadn’t 
supposed that two wheels could travel so 
close together. 

It was five o’clock when we reached our 
camp ground and the place was all that 
our fancy had painted, and more, for we 
had left the wonderful reflections in 
Winding River, and the long, delightful 
morning beach-rides that were destined 
to be ours, entirely out of our imaginings. 
It was seven before the heavily-laden 
wagon appeared, the corduroy road having 
come within one of wrecking it. When 
the horses, looming big and black against 
a sunset sky, finally entered our own par- 
ticular bay, Bessie, with outstretched 
arms, ran to meet her father. 

‘“‘Josephine’s engaged!”’ she shouted. 
“It happened while they were riding up 
the beach—and I heard it happen. 
They’ve been holding hands ever since.” 

As neither Josephine nor the young 
man denied it—denial, indeed, would 
have been futile—and as everyone was 
really pleased, everybody kissed and con- 
gratulated them both, before turning, with 
eager hands, to the task of making camp. 
Eight o’clock found us dwelling com- 
fortably at our own Winding River, in a 
row of snow white tents, with a driftwood 
fire crackling merrily on the beach; and 
with Josephine still engaged. 


A STUDY IN FEAR 


By ZONA GALE 


discomfited. The Khedive, which 

he was that day to drive to Brom- 
ley, was at the door, and ten women were 
gravely taking their places atop. 

Trelny made a second brief but con- 
scientious inspection of the passengers, 
and found all his fears well established. 
There had been something said about a 
convention, he reflected, and something 
about the coach having been chartered; 
but he had come in from Lakewood barely 
in time to meet it at half after ten, and no 
ne had definitely warned him. 

‘‘Good heavens,” said Trelny,” this 
has been very badly managed.”’ 

Having long ago, however, ceased, 
ithout bitterness, to be expectant of a 


Taisen stood on the hotel steps, 
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choice disposition of most events, Trelny 
had a look at the horses, noted with ap- 
proval the smart reins and bearings newly 
purchased by the Bromley Coaching 
Association, and took his place on the 
box. As he gathered up the reins he 
glanced at the woman on the box seat. 

Now, no one could have been less like 
the be-badged, middle-aged women-pas- 
sengers behind her than was Felicia 
Eversson. Trim and erect, in faultless 
white, with a little frown on her face, she 
sat sternly regarding the heads of the 
leaders and bitterly regretting the incident 
which had, just before Trelny’s appear- 
ance, made her a most unwilling passenger 
on the Khedive. For it was not until then 
that her aunt, Mrs. Orton Eversson, had 
made discovery of her own complete 
inability to mount the steps of the Khedive, 
and the apoplectic arguments of her hus- 
band had availed as little as her niece’s 
more gentle persuasions. So Mrs. Evers- 
son had been bundled into the uninviting 
interior of the coach, among the wraps, 
where she sat at that moment swaying an 
enormous feather fan, serene in the con- 
viction that she had self-effacingly given 
up the seat to her niece. 

Therefore Miss Eversson, with the 
ghost of a cosey luncheon haunting her, 
presented as grim a little figure as twenty- 
six and white linen and a soft veil or two 
ever can present. At sight of her Trelny’s 
spirits rose leisurely, and when the guard 
sounded the horn as the coach swung up 
the white asphalt, the day, he reflected, 
promised fairly after all. Not even the 
frank amusement of Choately, whose trap 
they met presently, could disconcert 
Trelny, though a backward glance showed 
him six bobbing sunshades decorating the 
Khedive’s top. Trelny was however, 
additionally grateful to Miss Eversson, 
whose white sunshade was trimly furled 
at her side, while the sun beat blithely in 
her eyes. The frown had almost left her 
face, and when the coach crossed the plaza 
and entered the cool green tunnels of the 
park, she frankly forgot the. frown alto- 
gether and looked up, her eyes lighting 
with pleasure. 

“T’m so very glad I came,” she said 
suddenly. 

She was so unaffectedly unconscious of 
Trelny and so obviously merely addressed 
the world at large that Trelny remarked 
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perfunctorily that it ought to be a satis- 
factory run, and kept his attention on the 
horses. Thereafter there was _ silence 
between Miss Eversson and Trelny for 
the space of several miles, although they 
perforce heard the talk that floated to 
them from the Khedive’s other passengers. 

‘“T tell my husband,” remarked some- 
one, ‘‘that there is really nothing like our 
launch. I’m afraid to sail, of course— 
the Twin Lakes are so treacherous. And 
the horses are taken out so seldom now 
that I’m frightfully uneasy behind them 
—and I must say I’m uneasy with these 
horses, too,” she added. “Did you 
notice,” she designated laboriously, ‘‘how 
the right-hand one lays his ears back ?” 

Trelny listened absently, and experi- 
enced again the mild surprise which he had 
so often felt that people indulge at all in 
pastimes which give them discomfort. 
Of course, he reflected, many people are 
obliged to begin in discomfort and fear, 
but why they never can bring themselves 
to recover from it or why, not recovering, 
they continue conscientiously to spend 
time for which they receive no adequate 
return, he could not fathom. A motor 
rounded a curve in the drive at that mo- 
ment, and went hoarsely past them, a 
little old lady straining forward on the 
edge of the seat by the driver. 

“‘Now she,” thought Trelny com- 
passionately, ‘‘would far rather knit. 
Then Why not knit ?” 

Presently the coach left park and streets 
behind and after a sharp bit of hill and a 
turn, struck hard level road from which 
fitful glimpses of the river were to be 
caught through the red and yellow liveries 
of the trees. From within the coach came 
a nervous exclamation as the wheels 
crunched and the brake scraped before 
the turn. 

‘All right, Mrs. Eversson,” called one 
of the passengers, ‘‘ Don’t be frightened.” 

Trelny heard. Then he looked at the 
four horses—the two sorrels and the two 
bays, and he noted their magnificent curve 
of neck and sloping shoulders, their hard 
muscles and broad quarters, and their 
true action, and he glanced down at the 
whip in his own firm hand with its com- 
pelling wrist of steel, and smiled grimly. 
It would be almost worth while to give 
them a run for their money, he told him- 
self wickedly. 


’ 
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Trelny’s mind dwelt absently for a 
moment on the lives of the nine women 
behind him, and of Mrs. Orton Eversson 
anchored safely among the raglans and 
dust coats inside. At a rough and 
amiable estimate, Trelny reflected, they 
must average forty years each; nine times 
forty, plus Mrs. Orton Eversson, he went 
on idly, would be four hundred years 
among them; four hundred years into 
which, it was safe to say, not one iota of 
the actual joy of excitement—the joy oj 
jear—had ever entered. 

Trelny, while not a philosopher, was 
characterized an all round good fellow, 
whose qualities are not unlike those of 
many a good philosopher. And _ partly 
on this account, and partly because, down 
in Virginia, there had once been two 
maiden-souled aunts who had_ brought 
him up by hand to school age, it came 
about that he perfectly knew the lives of 
such women as that day made up the 
Khedive’s passenger list. He knew their 
amusements—teas and charities and visits; 
he knew their interests—arts and ab- 
stractions, considered wholly from an 
artificial and narrowly conventional view- 
point; he knew their excitements—unex- 
pected marriages, sudden deaths, the 
preparation of somebody: for college, 
money difficulties, perhaps; he knew their 
agitations—had he not found breakfast 
follow dinner and dinner follow luncheon 
at which the single topic of conversation 
would be a broken carriage spring, the 
wind that had blown down a tree, a prize 
at bridge that had been unfairly won? 
Trelny knew the type—the women who 
dispense an aroma of a few pieces of rare 
lace, a distinguished dead relative, a small 
stock of quotations, and an early advan- 
tage or two. There are besides, his 
thought ran on, the women who look to 
flirtation, the women who look to books, 
and the more doubtful division of women 
who ‘‘have a tendency” and “follow an 
art.”” Where then, he wondered, are the 
women who really live? And what after 
all, he thought as the coach came out on a 
clear bit of road with a challenge of blue 
water thrown to blue sky, what after all, 
did he mean by “‘living?”’ Well, he told 
himself savagely, seeing things—seeing 
things out of one’s heart, and doing things 
from the shoulder; not seeing what other 
people see and no more, and not doing 
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things, as other people do, with the tips 
of their fingers. 

‘How perfect,” said a little veice beside 
him. ‘‘How wonderful! Couldn’t we 
stop for a minute? ” 

Trelny drew rcin, and they turned 
together and looked away to the shining 
morning palisades. Almost immediately 
a drag flashed past them, raising a cloud 
of dust which settled thickly upon the 
Khedive. 

‘“*(),”’ cried the nine passengers of the 
coach as one woman. ‘Why, we got all 
their dust!” 

Trelny looked down at Miss Eversson 
with a smile. ‘‘They’ve seen all they 
care to, I fancy,” he said drily. 

She nodded, without lifting her eye- 
brows, and they made the descent of the 
hill. Then without prelude, Miss Evers- 
son spoke. 

‘‘T wonder,” she said, ‘‘if it is either 
unwomanly or an affectation to go right 
to the heart of a thing and enjoy it for what 
it is, without being afraid?” 

Trelny looked down at her with per- 
fectly concealed suspicion. It had, he 
recognized, become the habit of many— 
this talk about ‘‘the heart of things” and 
the ‘“‘reality of things,” and her mere 
words were no warrant that she was not 
as blind as the party gossiping under its 
paraso!s, in placid anxiety for the end of 
the run and luncheon. He took refuge 
in disagreeing with her. 

“Not ‘without being afraid,’” he ob- 
jected, ‘‘ Being afraid is half the fun.” 

She was silent for a little, her eyes now 
on the rhythmic heads of the wheelers, 
now on the swiftly passing flood of green 
and gold fields with their ribbon border 
of blue river. At last she looked at him 
quite incuriously, her thought obviously 
busied with itself. 

“‘T wonder,” she said, “‘if that is the 
secret: Not to keep from being afraid, but 
instead to enjoy your very fear?” 

“‘T’m sure of it,” said Trelny simply, 
“T’m not sure how it would be with 


women, But a man ought to treasure up 
the things he fears. They are his best 
amusements.” 


Really, Trelny reflected, she was much 
too pretty to take so seriously, and yet 
her eyes looked so adorably grave that it 
was worth while. 

“Once,” she said after a pause, “when 





I was a little girl, I went with my father 
to the Grand Canyon out in Arizona. 
You haven’t been there? Well, one 
makes the descent on mules. And my 
father set me on my little mule, and he 
said: ‘You must. go alone, Felicia. I 
shall be close behind, but you will be alone 
Now remember that after an hour, at 
most, you won’t be frightened. So dcn’t 
waste any more time than you can help in 
being frightened at first. Be afraid, 
and get through with it as soon as you 
can.” 

Trelny listened, smiling. 

“And you did ?” he said. 

“No,” said the girl, I didn’t. I was 
horribly frightened. Still, I liked it. 
And I think I must have done what you 
said just now—enjoyed the fear. But I 
didn’t know that. The trail was all ice 
down to the snow-line, and it is very steep 
and narrow, and the descent is sheer on 
one side. We went down 4,000 feet, I 
think, and tiny as I was, the wonder of 
that overwhelming color captivated me. 
I remember thinking: ‘O, the silence and 
the color and—something else,’ and I 
couldn’t tell what the other thing was that 
stirred me. But I remember thinking, 
too, that if I had seen that color out the 
car-window without all the excitement 
and the danger it would have been far less 
worth while. Perhaps I really liked 
being afraid, and didn’t know it.” 

Trelny laughed delightedly. Trelny 
might consider, as he did, all personal 
proselyting in bad taste, but when he 
found a little disciple ready made he had 
the good taste to welcome her. 

“‘T was a little shaver,” he said, ‘‘when 
I first had that idea. It was at my 
first polo. I was in a frightful funk, 
and I had nobody to tell me that they all 
started that way. I remember a fellow 
named Lewes who rode a brute of a horse 
—it gave him many a nasty spill after that 
—and he met me on the way out to the 
polo grounds, and called to me not to lcok 
like that. ‘Get together,’ he yelled and’ 
don’t miss all your fun. This is your first 
game, isn’t it? Man alive, you'll never 
be so gloriously scared again. Don’t miss 
it.’ I never forgot what he said, and it 
paid me to remember.” 

At that moment there appeared at a 
bend in the road, a relay of horses waiting 
for the Khedive at the end of the first 
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stage. Felicia watched with pleasure as 
they were brought out, heads erect, 
nostrils quivering, all impatience and 
animal delight at taking the road. 

Mrs. Orton Eversson leaned out the 
coach window, her bonnet awry, her 
ostrich-plume fan busily waving away 
the dust. 

‘Dear, dear,” she said anxiously, 
‘fresh horses? I was hoping these would 
get so tired there wouldn’t be any danger.” 

‘‘Are you nervous, Mrs. Eversson?” 
asked someone pleasantly, leaning over 
the side of the coach. 

“T’m a little nervous on Felicia’s 
account,” confessed Mrs. Eversson, 
‘‘Felicia,” she demanded, ‘‘wouldn’t you 
feel safer down here with me?” 

“No, thank you, Aunt Agnes,” replied 
Miss Eversson evenly. 

‘“‘T don’t suppose there’s any danger,” 
some one assured everybody, “‘you don’t 
often hear of accidents on these coaches. 
I’ve been looking out for the railroads.” 

Trelny took his place rather wearily. 
‘Believe me,” he said somewhat curtly 
to the Khedive’s passenger list at large. 
“this run is being made without more 
than the usual danger.” 

Felicia smiled. ‘‘You are hardly re- 
assuring,” she said as they set off. 

“T didn’t mean to be,” replied Trelny 
bluntly. ‘‘The human animal in a panic 
never induces in me the least pity. And 
the human animal trumping up fears in 
broad daylight is pitiable in the extreme.” 

‘*And now,” said Felicia, ‘‘the expected 
thing would be for the coach horses to 
run away, and you and I quite to lose our 
nerve, and the rest to be as brave as lions.”’ 

Trelny did not answer. The grade 
was steep just there, and the road was 
undergoing repairs, and half way down 
the hill what he had feared happened. 
The elbow bits, he had noticed, were 
without bars at the bottom, and the chuck 
of the bit of the near wheeler suddenly 
became entangled in the coupling reins. 
The animal struggled ineffectually to 
release himself and failing, plunged 
viciously forward into the near leader’s 
flanks, and before the guard could dis- 
mount the frightened animals, disregard- 
ing Trelny’s iron grip on the reins, 
dashed violently down the steep hill. 

A chorus of screams rose from the 
Khedive, through which the voice of Mrs. 
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Eversson could be heard frantically calling 
to Felicia to jump. Felicia half turned 
in her seat, and for one agonized moment 
the thought flashed through Trelny’s 
mind that she intended to obey. Instead 
she spoke, her voice sounding quite clearly 
above the terrified shrieks of the others. 

‘*Put down your parasols,” she directed 
firmly, ‘‘or you’ll lose them.” 

Even in the stress of the moment Trelny 
smiled. 

‘At least,’’ he assured himself rapidly, 
‘“‘we shall not go into the illustrated 
papers with our sails spread.” 

Much to her surprise the owners of the 
six parasols obeyed Felicia, and the 
actual business of lowering the sunshades 
occupied them momentarily to the extent 
of inducing silence. In that second, 
Felicia, catching the eye of the little guard, 
held it with her next order. 

‘‘Sound the horn!” she commanded, 
and the boy seized the instrument and 
wound a silver signal that set the echoes 
singing. 

“Thank heaven,” Trelny’s subcon- 
scious comment ran, “‘that even in all this 
she didn’t say ‘blow the horn!’” 

Then Felicia faced about and waited. 
The hill was long and perilously inclined, 
and at its foot there was an ugly turn. 
Her heart was beating furiously, but there 
was in her mind an undercurrent of some- 
thing like a burden of admonition, strug- 
gling to assert itself, like a remembered 
air. Quite suddenly it was clear to her, 
and the words beat and pounded in her 
brain. 

““You’ll never be so gloriously scared 
again,” they ran mockingly. ‘Don’t 
miss it! Don’t miss it!” 

In that minute she resolved that she 
would not miss it. She glanced down at 
Trelny’s sinewy hands set like iron on the 
reins; she saw the tossing heads and manes 
and the frightened rolling eyes of the 
wheelers, and she knew enough about 
coaching to realize that the situation was 
not nearly so grave as if the leaders had 
become entangled. But the leaders were 
galloping, the coach was swaying and 
rocking, and somehow, in a flash, the 
tumult of the motion, her high seat, the 
forward rush and the swimming, colored 
fields sweeping past her, the frightened 
faces of the pedestrians, the clamor of 
dogs, and the veil of flying, shining dust, 














took hold of her in a kind of real but 
momentary ecstasy 

‘“‘Q,” she thought childishly, “‘It’s now! 
And we’re running away!” 

For this was a moment caught at its 
crest, neither foretold nor remembered, 
but lived. And oh, the ignominy of those 
women back there who disavowed the joy 
of it 

Just for a moment the exaltation was 
Felicia’s. Then the coach struck a road- 
side rock, and slewed dangerously. 
Felicia did not cry out, but with a little 
instinctive groping gesture she suddenly 
slipped her hand through Trelny’s arm, 
end shut her eyes. 

Trelny’s lips were compressed and his 
eyes were measuring the distance to the 
turn, but when he felt her hand he spoke. 

‘““Don’t—miss it,’”’ he said, and tried to 
smile. ‘Don’t miss ss 

Then, with a mighty effort, choosing the 
moment of the wheeler’s backward toss 
of the head for which he had been waiting, 
Trelny freed the animal’s bit. 

Already the familiar merry notes of the 
horn had reassured the few pedestrians 
who had stood still to marvel, and they 
went their way with an imprecation on 
reckless driving. The guard repeated 
his performance at the very moment that 
Trelny succeeded in freeing the bit and 
the coach came almost to a stop. The 
whole incident had occupied but a few 
seconds. Trelny seized the last one: 

‘‘Perhaps it would be as weil,” he said 
evenly over his shoulder, and with his 
inimitable upward intonation, “‘to keep 
the sun-shades lowered, please?” 

Then Felicia opened her eyes. 

At three o’clock that afternoon, with 
Mrs. Orton Eversson within, plying her 
fan of plumes, dnd with Felicia and the 
little guard for sole outside passengers, the 
Khedive bowled away from the Bromley 
Club. The other ladies, with one voice, 
had declared their intention to return by 
the two-fifty-five train, and the two-fifty- 
live train had already received them. 

A cool wind had come out of the east, 
and the long afternoon shadows, over 
reddening leaves and russet meadows, 
cast enchantment all about them. The 
smooth roll of the wheels, the lift of the 
harness, the silver quiver of the horn and 
the joy of the sun entered into the soul 
of Felicia, and it sang within her. Through 
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three hours of golden afternoon they talked 
of things that were like words remembered 
—of the way the woods used to smell, and . 
smell no longer when one is grown up; 
of a certain inn in the Tyrol; of night on 
the bay of Capri; and of other dreams. 
And inside the coach Mrs. Orton Eversson 
fumed at the delaying miles. 

It was when they were once more 
within the autumn fastnesses of the park 
that Trelny, turning to Felicia suddenly, 
spoke for the first time of their experience 
that morning. 

“You must let me thank you,” he said, 
“T can’t help thanking you for this morn- 
ing. You were wonderful, you know.” 

‘*Please,” said Felicia, “‘you saved us 
all. Let us not exchange compliments, 
shall we?” 

‘““No, no,” agreed Trelny, ‘‘but tell me: 
Is the theory sound? Were you afraid? 
And did you enjoy it ?” 

Felicia met his eyes frankly. 

“Yes,” she confessed, ‘‘I was horribly, 
horribly afraid. And I did make myself 
believe I was enjoying it for a minute, 
but I was really just fearfully frightened 
and miserable.” 

Trelny laughed. The sheer womanli- 
ness of the reply delighted him more than 
any bravery. 

‘* After all,” he reflected, ‘‘no rule is so 
engaging as its most captivating contra- 
diction!” 

At the entrance of the hotel Trelny 
looked rather wistfully at Mrs. Eversson, 

“Tf I can be of any use while you are in 
town ” he said, and Mrs. Eversson un- 
hesitatingly obliged him witha cordial reply. 

*‘Just so long,” she warned him gravely, 
“fas you don’t bring the coach.” 

Felicia, in the elevator, reconsidered 
her theory. 

“T must enjoy fear, though,” she de- 
duced doubtfully, “for I’m afraid—afraid 
—And yet I want to see him to-morrow.” 





OLD RINGTAIL’S 
WATERLOO 


By CLARENCE HAWKES 
HEN old Ben first brought Ring- 
tail to me, he was a fuzzy bit 
of a coon kitten about the size 


of a chipmonk, or perhaps a little larger. 
He was of a dirty gray color, rotund in 
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shape and as near as we could estimate 
about three weeks old. He probably had 
had his eyes open to the bright light and 
the strange world, some three or four days 
when I got him. Ben said that coon 
kittens were slower in getting their eyes 
open than any other kind of kittens, as 
some of them were blind for nearly three 
weeks, while domestic kittens and puppies 
got their sight in about ten days, My 
new pet was not shapely, but resembled 
a ball of fuzz more than a would-be coon. 
He did not make any sound when he was 
small except to grunt contentedly when he 
was full, and to cry when hungry, very 
much as kittens or puppies would. We 
had a hard time teaching him to drink 
milk, and in fact he nearly starved before 
he learned. Several times we despaired 
of getting him to drink, and he might have 
gone the way of many a wild thing that 
man undertakes to domesticate, had we 
not hit upon the plan of giving him milk 
from a small oil can, squirting it into 
his mouth. 

When Ringtail got large enough to 
enjoy the outside world, I made a wire 
netting fence around the big maple in the 


yard, about twenty feet from the trunk, 
and let him play in the tree or run in his 
little yard, as bestypleased him. 

He soon made a@ burrow of his own under 
the root of the tree, and was very much at 


home. Even while small he would climb 
to great heights in the tree, and I fully 
expected to see him come tumbling down 
and dash his brains out on a root, for the 
coon is a clumsy fellow compared with a 
squirrel and while a good climber he is not 
built for that exclusively, as the squirrel 
is. But.I do not know as my new pet 
would have been hurt had he fallen, for 
he was very fat, and his fur would have 
acted as a cushion. . 

It was on sweetcorn that Ringtail first 
made his start towards being the monster 
coon that he finally became. He would 
eat several ears in a day, gnawing the 
kernels off, and sucking out all the sweet- 
ness‘in the cob. He did not like the corn 
as well boiled, as raw, so we threw his into 
the yard, when ‘it came from the garden, 
usually with the husk on, for it was fun 
to see him husk it. He would hold the 
ear down with his paw, and starting the 
husk at the top would strip it off with a 
sudden jerk of the head. He was also 
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fond of fish, which was one of his passions, 
and we got a head for him, as regularly 
as we bought fish. 

He was on good terms with most of the 
domestic animals. A dog, a cat, some 
kittens, some chickens and a coon fre- 
quently took their breakfast from the same 
dish, without quarreling more than one 
would expect. Ringtail, however, always 
took pains to eat on the opposite side of 
the plate from the dog, and they occas- 
ionally exchanged snarls, and showed 
teeth, and once I rescued the coon when 
he was still young from a premature grave, 
but on the whole he took very good care of 
himself. He was very jealous though of 
an old woodchuck that we had partly 
tamed, who used to come to the door for 
a crust of bread. If the coon was about 
when Chucky appeared, he usually sent 
him back into his hole at the top of his 
speed. The woodchuck always gave a 
whistle of defiance as he dove into his bur- 
row, and once underground would wheel 
about, and invite Mr. Coon to come and 
see what a good set of teeth he had, but 
the coon always refused the inyitation. 

From the very first day that I gave him 
the run of the premises, began the history 
of Ringtail the mischief maker. When 
we went into the garden that forenoon to 
pick corn, we found that someone had 
been there before us and helped himself 
ina peculiar manner. There were several 
stalks partly down, as though they had 
been recently bent to the ground. The 
ears on these stalks were either partly or 
wholly eaten. Besides this, a few stalks 
had been lopped over just for fun. At 
first we did not think who the marauder 
was, but the second day, we caught him 
in theact. He would rear on his hind legs, 
and catching a stalk under his forearm, 
press it to the ground and hold it down 
while he ate the ear, much as a boy would 
hold down a bush while picking the fruit. 
After that nothing was quite safe from that 
prying pointed nose, and those inquisitive 
paws, and although he made all kinds of 
trouble, he was so ingenious, and so full of 
pranks and capers, that it afforded us con- 
siderable amusement, as well as annoyance. 

Besides picking corn when he pleased, 
he poked about the roots of the beets to 
see how they grew, occasionally gnawing 
into one to discover if it was ripe. Some 
of the squashes he nipped from their stems 
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just for fun, and later on in the season he 
gnawed -holes in the sides of many of the 
pumpkins, and scooped out the seeds with 
his paw and ate them, leaving the entire 
pumpkin to rot or dry up. Occasionally 
he robbed a hen’s nest, breaking a hole in 
the end of each egg, and sucking it as 
neatly as a boy could have done. Once 
he investigated a beehive, and went away 
much wiser: he was not badly stung for 
his thick fur made that impossible, but 
two or three bees got in their work on his 
nose and for a day or two it was a sorry 
sight. But he seemed to know what to 
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hens, he took to the woods, and was never 
seen about the premises by day again. I 
occasionally saw him in the fields, but he 
took good care not to let me get in reach, 
and paid little heed to my calling. Two 
nights after his first thieving, he visited 
the henhouse again, this time killing four 
fowls, only one of which he carried away. 

I had raised some fancy strains of 
Wyandottes, intending to show them at 
the fair, which was to be in a week or two, 
but this last stroke of Ringtail’s spoiled 
my coop, as it left me only two or three 
ragged pullets and a rooster that was off 


Fish was one of Ringtail’s passions. 


do for it as well as I would, for he went at 
once to the side of the road and stuck his 
nose into the mud, repeating the operation 
until it was daubed with a fine mud poul- 
tice. When the poultice got dry and 
crumbled off he renewed it, and soon had 
the fever reduced. 

It was early in September of the second 
year that Ringtail made his first depreda- 
tion on the henhouse, and it was his love 
for chicken together with his extravagant 
wastefulness in killing that finally led to 
his downfall. I am confident that he 
knew the chickens were not intended for 
him, and he had no right with them, for 
the night that he killed a rooster and two 


color. If he had been content with killing 
ordinary hens, it would not have been so 
bad, but when he picked out thorough- 
breds, it was too much. That noon Ben 
happened along, and I told him my grief. 
“The ole rascal,” he said sympathet- 
ically. ‘‘I thought it would come to this 
all along; you can’t keep lambs and lions 
in the same cage, not without you keep 
puttin’ in fresh lambs, I'll bring over a 
trap to-night and we'll catch him. 
Accordingly we set the trap, with all of 
old Ben’s trapper ingenuity, but no coon 
could we catch. Nearly every morning 
we found evidences that the coon had been 
about, sometimes he killed a chicken, but 
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more frequently he was satisfied with less 
flagrant mischief, but he never got into 
our trap. He was so used to the premises 
that anything out of the ordinary attracted 
his attention, and put him on his guard. 
It may be only my imagination, but it 
seemed to me that he purposely tormented 
us, and defied us to catch him. 

We put up with being robbed and tor- 
mented in this way for about a month, 
then Ben went to a neighboring village for 
a celebrated coon dog, and we planned a 
hunt that should either end the career of 
this marauder, or else scare him out of the 
country. It was about the first of Octo- 
ber. Corn was cut and in the shock. 
The apples were picked, and nearly all 
the fall work well along. We went at 
once to the cornfield, as the most likely 
place in which to get track of the coon, and 
at the further side of the field the hound 
got excited and we let him go. He at once 
took the trail and went off into the pasture 
barking at every jump. Ben and I 
followed as fast as we could. In less than 
three minutes the dog was barking up a 
tree in the pasture near by. We went to 


the spot and found him at the foot of the 
big maple. 
“Might as well have treed him up a 


” 


meetin’ house steeple,”’ said Ben when he 
saw the tree. ‘‘We might climb the steeple, 
or chop the church down, but this tree is 
out of the question. He has beat us to- 
night, and we might as well go home.” 

The big maple as it was called, was a 
landmark for half a mile around. It was 
five or six feet at the butt, and ran up sixty 
feet without a limb. 

The next night we struck the trail as 
before, but before the dog had been run- 
ning five minutes the wary coon holed in 
a ledge where is was impossible to get 
him. 

‘Done us again,” said Ben, after mak- 
ing a thorough examination of the ledge, 
‘might as well try to dig John Bull out of 
Gibraltar.” 

The third night Ringtail treed again in 
the big maple. 

By the time that we had treed and holed 
the coon half a dozen times, and always 
in some inaccessible place, Ringtail got 
tired of our little game, and took matters 
into his own hands, in a way that startled 
even so experienced a woodsman as Ben. 
We had found the track in the cornfield 
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as usual and the dog had been running 
about five minutes, when we heard a ter- 
rible snarling down in the meadow. We 
made all haste to the spot feeling that the 
coon had at last been brought to bay. 
The hound had evidently been at the ditch 
on the edge of the swamp, so we went 
along beside it, poking away the swale 
with a stick. ‘‘ Mighty curus where that 
dog has gone so sudden,” said Ben, ‘‘I 
should think we’ed hear something of 
him.” There was about a foot of water 
in the ditch and some of the way it was 
completely covered with grass. We had 
explored four or five rods, when we sud- 
denly came upon the hound lying in the 
bottom of the ditch, kicking and gasping 
in the last agonies of drowning. 

“Gosh all hemlock,” ejaculated Ben, 
at the sight of the kicking dog, ‘‘ef that 
don’t beat me. I'll bet that coon has 
done for the dog.” We pulled the sleek 
hound out of the water and a moment 
later he died before our very eyes. 

There was a savage bite in the back of 
his neck, but it was not enough to cause 
death. Of course we were not certain 
how it happened, but Ben said that the 
coon was probably hard pressed and 
jumped into the ditch and the hound after 
him. The coon had then apparently 


‘caught the dog by the nape of the neck 


and thrust him under water. Or he 
might have fallen into the ditch with the 
coon on top of him. The only fact that 
we were sure of was the dead dog before 
us. We made a sorry spectacle as we 
carried the hound home between us on 
a pole which we stuck through his 
collar. 

This ended our coon hunting for about 
a week, but Ben finally got Danny, a big 
coon dog owned by a neighbor, and we 
began again. 

I do not know whether the coon thought 
he had gone too far and that we would 
make it hot for him, but for several nights 
he lay low, and we could not start him at 
all. Night after night we tried but could 
not get track of him. Danny soon got 
disgusted with the whole performance, 
and finally concluded that we were merely 
taking some evening walks, and did not 
scour the country as thoroughly as he 
should have done. One night we struck 
into the sugar orchard, where there was a 
fine growth of old maples and no under- 
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brush, and had gone but a few rods when 
we were startled by a furious onset from 
Danny and answering snarls that were so 
fast and furious that my hair fairly stood 
on end with fright. Ben hurried forward, 
and fearing to be left in the dark, I fol- 
lowed. Not five rods away we came upon 
the scene of the battle and it made a spec- 
tral picture in the tall aisles of the maple 
iorest. 

There at the foot of a great tree, with 
his back against the trunk, standing well 
forward on his toes, with fur raised, his 
teeth bared and gleaming white by the 
lantern light, was Ringtail, the renegade, 
taken unawares and at last brought to bay. 
Over against him, but three or four feet 
away, was Danny, his hackles up, his fangs 
bared, every now and then he advanced 
on the coon and although he was twice the 
size of his wild antagonist, he dared not 
walk into that grinning muzzle. I thought 
that Ringtail cast a reproachful look at 
me as he sat there on his guard, fighting 
his last fight, but it was probably only my 
conscience. But I could see the dog collar 
around his neck that I had placed there, 
and I could not help thinking how pretty 
he had been as a kitten, and a dozen of 
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his comical pranks flashed through my 
memory in those brief seconds. 

“Shake him up, Danny,” cried Ben, 
swinging the club in his hand to attract 
the coon’s attention, and Danny advanced 
a step nearer and the big coon slunk back 
closer to the tree. 

Then suddenly the coon’s head shot out 
and his teeth clicked like a steel trap. 
Danny drew back and licked his chops 
from which the blood was trickling. 

‘Go it, Ringtail,”’ I shouted, forgetting 
which side I was on, ‘‘ You can lick him, 
give him another.” 

But his star paled and went out almost 
as I spoke, for Danny stiddenly sprang 
forward, and with cleverness and intelli- 
gence that I have never seen equalled, 
caught the coon’s long tail, that lay upo~ 
the ground, in his teeth. With a sudden 
spring backward he brought the coon 
sprawling on his back and off his guard, 
with his throat open to the att@#@k. Even 
then the old renegade died game, for he 
left several long scratches on the hound’s 
belly and bit him in the cheek ag he closed 
upon his throat. 

Danny had won 
stratagem. 


the bdttle by his 


AN OCTOBER REPRIMAND 


By. ALOYSIUS COLL 


WW hat naughty pranks have you in- 
dulged, 
That ruined thus your gown ?— 
I gave you an April dress of green, 
But now it is red and brown! 


‘““You’ve played at ‘catcher’ with the 
wind, 
And ‘tag’ with the tom-boy thorn— 
And that is why your clean, new frock 
Is tattered and soiled and torn! 


“T see the signs;—your frock of green 
Is soiled and ripped and brown, 
For the winds have made your brand new dress 


A shabby ‘ hand-me-down! 


» 





THE TROTTING RHINO OF KELANTAN 


By CASPAR 


T all came about through my quest of 
| that hairy eared rhino of Chittagong, 
which is said to wander down from 
Lower Siam into upper Malay, and which 
already, for one laborious period in mud 
and rain, I had chased through eastern 
Perak. But a two-horned variety of the 
Indian species, as this Chittagong type is 
claimed to be, was unusual enough to 
stir any hunter’s blood, and to send me 
forth, time after time, into the dense, wet 
and leech filled jungle. 
Writing broadly, the rhinoceros is di- 


The Gaur—or Malay Seladang. 


vided into the African, which invariably 
wears a smooth skin and carries two horns; 
and the Indian, with skin in heavy folds 
and one horn. 

Among diligent collectors for scientific 
institutions and uninformed hunters, there 
appears to be a tendency to subdivide the 
rhino with a patronage as reckless as that 
visited upon the caribou. F. C. Selous, 
who in my opinion has more real practical 
knowledge about African big game, and 
especially about the rhino, than any man 
living,—says there are but two species of 
the African rhino: the squared-lipped one, 
the “‘ white” so-called, (R. simus), averag- 
ing over six feet in height, which feeds on 
grass, and is therefore seen more in the 
open ; and the prehensile-lipped or black 
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(R. bicornis), averaging five feet, which 
frequents thickets or brush covered hills, 
and feeds on twigs, roots and_ brush. 
Except for the varying length of their 
horns, the African do not differ among 
themselves so much as the Asiatic; nor 
does wide divergence in length of horn 
suggest structural differences any more 
in this animal than spread of antlers and 
number of points does in moose, wapiti, 
or other American deer. Yet the horns 
of African rhinos show great variation. 
The lower or first horn may be any 
length from one foot and 

a half to four feet, though 

this extreme is not often 

seen these days, three 

feet being about the 

limit; the upper or sec- 

ond horn may_be three 

or four inches up to two 

feet. At times the two 

horns are about equal 

and then the length is 

medium; by some this is 

declared a_ sub-species 

called ‘ketloa:” more 

often, however, the lower 

horn is considerably 

longer than tke upper. 

As between horns of the 

African and the Asiatic, 

those of the former have, 

as a rule, more curve and run quicker to a 
point; and in length the Asiatic are insig- 
nificant by comparison—fifteen inches be- 
ing unusual, and eight more nearly the 
average of the Indian proper, while three or 
four inches would be the length of the other 
Asiatic “species. Occasionally the lower 
horn of the African is straight, the white 
variety usually furnishing the individual; 
and specimens have been reported among 
the black variety in which the lower horn 
even curved forwards. And in all in- 
stances these horns may be powerful 
weapons of defence, powerful enough to 
instil unconcealed dread among elephants. 
Opinion among hunters differs as to 
just the rank of the rhino as dangerous 
game; Selous places it fourth after lion, 
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elephant, buffalo. Iam expecting to this 
year have my first lion hunting experience, 
hut the royal tiger has never given me so 
much the feeling of danger as has the ele- 
phant; or the Malayan seladang (gaur) or 
the rhino; and no jungle in thisworld places 
the hunter at so great a disadvantage as 
in Malaya, where the dense matted cover 
necessitates shooting game at close quar- 
ters. I have always fully realized that 
the tiger, if he got to me, could and would 
do me more damage in less time perhaps 
than any one of the others; but also I 
always felt more confidence in being able 
to stop him. The disturbing element 
in hunting elephant or seladang or rhino, 
has been always, to me at least, the feeling 
of uncertainty as to whether or no I could 
stop the animal if I wounded it and it 
charged me, as it did on an average of 


‘of no 


once in three times.. Based on my ex- 
perience, therefore, I should place the 
elephant first and the rhino third after 
the seladang, which is fully as formidable 
as the Cape buffalo, and is mis-called the 
bison all over India. Each of these ani- 
mals is dangerous on different and indi- 
vidual grounds; the elephant though less 
likely to charge than any of the others, 
is terrifying because of his enormous 
strength, which stops at no obstacle, and 
the extreme difficulty of reaching a vital 
spot, especially if, with trunk tightly 
coiled, he is coming your way. I know 
sensation more awesome than 
standing ankle deep in clinging mud, in 
dense cover, with the jungle crashing 
around you as though the entire forest 
was toppling, as the elephant you have 
wounded comes smashing his way in your 
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direction. The seladang is dangerous, 
partly because of the thick jungle he seeks 
when wounded, but more especially 
because of his tremendous vitality and 
his usual, though not invariable, habit of 
awaiting the hunter on his tracks and 
charging suddenly, swiftly, and viciously. 
It requires close and hard shooting to 
bring down one of these six-foot specimens 
of Oriental cattle. The danger of the 
tiger and of the lion is in their lightning 
activity and ferocious strength; but you 
have the shoulder, in addition to the head 
shot, if broadside; or, if coming on, the 
chest, all sure to stop if well placed. The 
reason the rhino is so formidable is be- 
cause its vulnerable spots are so hard to 
reach. Its brain is as small in proportion 
as that of the elephant, and may be reached 
through the eye if head on, or about three 
inches below and just in front or just 
behind the base of the ear, according to 
your position for a side shot. Now a 
charging rhino presents only the eye as 
the vulnerable point, and to put a bullet 
into the small eye of a rhino is pretty fine 
shooting ; but that is the only fatal shot 
to be had from the front: and if you miss, 
your only recourse is quick dodging to one 
side as the rhino reaches you, and drop- 
ping it with a shot at the base of the ear 
or back of the shoulder. In the smooth 
skinned rhino the shoulder shot is a 
possibility, but-to strike the shoulder 
blade you must aim from six to eight 
inches to one foct below the highest 
middle point of the hump, the danger 
being in getting too low and striking the 
massive bones of the upper forearm. 
The junction of a cross line drawn from 
the ear to another line at right angles 
running down from the highest part of 
hump is the place to put your bullet. It 
is no mark for light rifles. Directly back 
of the shoulder is another alternative; but 
with the Indian you must shoot for the 
fold, which again is fine shooting, and in 
all of the species you must take the shot 
when the fore leg is forward. In any 
event, it is difficult to score, for the 
rhino’s body is powerfully made and 
closely ribbed. There is also the neck 
shot for the spine—not easy to locate. Cf 
course, every hunter of real experience has 
made easy kills of dangerous game, and it 
is only the ignorant who draw conclusions 
from half experience by themselves or of 
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others. Like elephants, rhino sleep dur- 
ing the heat of the day, hidden in dense 
cover, and feed during the cool of the 
early morning and evening, and during 
the night. Their sight is poor, but their 
sense of smell and hearing very acute. 
Though sullen and vicious, I doubt if a 
rhino intends charging home every time 
he starts up wind on the strange scent 
which has come to him. Often it is, I 
have grown to believe, merely his means 
of investigating, in the absence of good 
eyesight. I have seen him turn aside 
on such a “ charge”? when not hit, and 
other hunters report similar observations. 
At the same time the rhino’s ill temper 
makes him an uncertain creature to deal 
with and an unsafe one with his swift trot 
to allow too close for purely experimental 
purposes. 

The government-protected, square lip- 
ped, African rhino, of which very few are 
remaining, is the largest—specimens nearly 
seven feet high at the shoulder have been 
reported—and next to this is the single horn 
Indian proper (R. wnicornis), with its skin 
in great deep folds behind and across the 
shoulders and above and across the thighs, 
and which averages about six feet in height 
at the shoulders. The Malayan division 
of the Asiatic includes the Javanese, with 
fewer folds than the Indian, and one horn; 
and the Sumatran, with no skin folds and 
usually two horns, which averages about 
four feet and ranges over Sumatra, 
Burma and theMalay Peninsula. Besides 
this is a smaller species in the Peninsular, 
sometimes called the swamp rhino, with 
a smooth skin and a single horn. Then 
there is also the mythical (so far as ex- 
perience of mine goes), hairy-eared rhino 
hailing from Chittagong. The second or 
upper horn of the Sumatran rhino is not 
very prominent, often it is a mere knob; it 
was nothing more than that on the one I 
killed, which measured four feet one inch 
shoulder height—and the swamp one of- 
ten has no horn at all. 

And so, because of the rarity of the 
hairy-eared variety, I went forth again to 
seek it. None could give me _ helpful 
information; only were there the vague 
rumors of its range, drawn mostly from 
jungle natives coming occasionally out to 
the settlements. And I had already made 
one hard and fruitless trip in the Peninsula, 
largely as the result of mis-direction from 
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But mostly they wore simply the skirt-like sarong of the 
country, 
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local white residents, who meant well 
enough by me, and talked large and 
vaguely of game in the mountains, but 
knew nothing by experience. One fine 
sportsman-like chap had killed several 
tigers and had no interest in anything else. 
The fact is, the country I sought to enter 
was a'most entirely a closed book to the 
handful of town-living Englishmen ; and 
the natives hunt only by necessity. How- 
ever, this is all part of the enjoyment of 
the great game of wilderness hunting. 

Hence, despite several failures that had 
attended previous hunting in the Penin- 
sula, I found myself preparing for another 
try at Kuala Muda, a little kampong 
(settlement), on the upper waters of the 
Perak, which I had reached from Penang 
via Taiping by gharry* and bridle path 
and canoe. Like most kampongs, Kuala 
Muda was substantially a collection of at- 
tap-covered bamboo houses of one room 
each with wide covered veranda, standing 
about six feet above ground, on or near 
the water, and supporting a mingled pop- 
ulation of Malays, Tamils, Klings} and 
Chinese, living together in the peaceful 
pursuit of their vocations without inter- 
ference; for the divisions of labor in the 
Peninsula appear to be thoroughly under- 
stood and accepted. 

As in Siam, so also in Malay, John 
Chinaman is the industrial backbone of 
his adopted home. In the country, he 
controls the farms; in town, he owns all 
the pawn shops (which outnumber those 
of any other one kind), monopolizes the 
opium and the kerosene trade, is the 
sampan and jinricksa coolie, and supplies 
the labor for the tin mines and the coffee 
plantations. Of Singapore’s about 200,- 
000 inhabitants, two-thirds are Chinamen; 
and in that two-thirds is owned local 
steamship lines, a considerable share of the 
wholesale trade, over half the retail trade: 
it also furnishes the city with practically 
all its ca~penters, bricklayers, tailors, shoe- 
makers, market gardeners, fishermen, and 
many of its clerks, for banks, offices and 
shops. In fact, Singapore could not 
exist prosperously, nor the Peninsula 
either, for that matter, without the China- 
men. 

The Tamils and the Klings are boat- 


* A one-horse .wo-wheel cart commonly used for 
road travel in the Peninsula. 
+t Tamils and Klings, natives of India. 
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men and general day laborers; especially 
trainmen and railway employees; the 
Sikhs, England’s fine and dependable 
native Indian soldiers, are always rail- 
way gate keepers; also they are the police- 
men of Malay. And how they do bully- 
rag the natives, especially poor John! 
The Malays supply the boys about the 
clubs, houses, stables and boats, where 
no constant hard work is required. They 
are the syces (drivers) and canoemen of 
the country. 

For me the Malay has an attractive 
personality. Wherever I found him from 
Singapore to Keda, on my several trips at 
intervals into the Peninsula, he was very 
rarely the blood-thirsty, sullen, silent 
creature of which we have had so often 
the pen picture. He is, to be sure, thrift- 
less, indolent, unambitious; but he is po- 
lite, good-natured, contented; and I am 
not so sure that those last three qualities 
do not make the more human ard lovable 
fellow being. Above all else, and the 
quality which appealed most strongly to 
me—the Malay is intensly self-respecting; 
he is absolutely sure of himself and at 
ease always whatever the company. He 
is reserved, self-contained, and never by 
any chance falls a victim to the contempt 
bred of familiarity. He resents insult so 
strongly that bloodshed may result; but 
between themselves much serious trouble 
usually is due to jealousy, though for a 
Mahomedan they allow their women 
much liberty. 

Like our American Redman, the Malay 
is deliberate of speech and circuitous in 
introducing the subject which perhaps 
may be uppermost in his mind; and he is 
not demonstrative. He walks erect, and 
he looks you in the eye—a very pleasing 
quality when you have had to deal with 
the cringing inhabitants of Far Eastern 
countries. ‘Though he offers no obstacle, 
yet the Malay holds in contempt his com- 
patriot who falls into the ways of the white 
man or becomes a convert to the white 
man’s doctrines; the comparatively rare 
Malay policeman, for instance, becomes 
a thing apart to be treated with elaborate 
and chilling courtesy. He is a fatalist, and 
views imprisonment a misfortune to be 
classed with the catching of fever; purely a 
matter of caprice, which, together with 
the jail where he may lodge with compara- 
tive comfort, he accepts with composure. 
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Nor is the Malay strong intellectually; 
they have practically no literature and are 
without apparent desire to acquire knowl- 
edge. Yet despite the insignificant part 
taken in the industrial development of 
the Peninsula, his speech is the lingua of 
the country—the Italian of the East, for 
the nature of the Malay is poetical. To 
him the sun is mata-hari—eye of day; the 
brook is anak sungei—son of a river. 
Midnight, is the noon of the night, in his 
tongue; and when he wishes to tell you 
that he is sorrowful or angry, he says he is 
sakit hati—sick at heart. He likens a 
pretty young bride unto ‘‘a sarong not yet 
unfolded.” And, as may be supposed, 
he is very superstitious with good and bad 
luck signs of many kinds, one of which 
proclaims it ill luck to start on a journey 
in the rain, because rain signifies tears. 
That superstition, however, must be more 
honored in the breach than in the ob- 
servance, for if rain prevented trips in the 
Malay Peninsula, there would not be 
much traveling. Another curious super- 
stition I came across at the very edge 
of the jungle warns a talking visitor from 
leaning against the steps of a dwelling 
less a funeral come to that house. 

Of the Malay social life much of good 
could be said; it is enough here to say that 
there are no old maids in the Malay 
Peninsula and fewer public women than, 
I dare say, in any other country in the 
world. The Malay is allowed four wives, 
but he is too wise to take the limit simul- 
taneously or to be on with the new before 
he is off with the old; and though he may 
divorce and replace without very much 
difficulty, the women also have privileges, 
which, in the better classes, means settle- 
ments, division of property and the 
children provided for by law. Families 
are small. The girls marry young, and 
marriage in the Peninsula apparently is 
a success, for little is heard of drunken 
husbands or mischief-making women. It 
is true that the Malay is sometimes a law 
unto himself, that when he wants a thing 
it is difficult for him, in the jungle, to 
recognize other tenets than the one that 
might makes right; yet he is amenable 
at the last. The present peaceful, pros- 
perous and happy condition of the Malay 
Peninsula, which in 1873 was astir with 
rebellion, is notable testimony to the emi- 
nent success of British rule. There are 
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lessons here for American Congressmen if 
they but have sense to take them, that 
will serve us well in the Philippines. 

My few days in the little kampong were 
interesting and peaceful. No mangy 
intrusive dogs sniffed at my heels, and 
nearby mothers kept soothing care of 
their babies. Room was made for me in 
one of the largest and newest appearing 
houses and every possible attention shown. 
Particularly the absence of curiosity on the 
part of my host and family and their con- 
sideration and respect for my solitary po- 
sition impressed me. It was in striking 
contrast to experiences elsewhere, both in 
my own country as well as in other foreign 
lands. They studiously avoided intrud- 
ing and allowed no crowds of wide-eyed 
and open-mouthed stragglers to stand 
gaping at me or fingering my belongings. 
I was not, in other words, a subject of 
idle curiosity for either the residents or 
the native travelers that were passing by. 
I was not on exhibition, as I had often 
been when placed in similar positions in 
my wilderness wanderings. Really I 
was having a very comfortable time. 
During the day I explored nearby streams 
and wandered in the jungle trying to get 
a look at some of the birds; and at night 
I was always abundantly entertained by 
the native music, which tuned up after the 
evening meal had been finished and the 
people gathered at an open shed-like 
building under some large trees. I have 
elsewhere expressed my pleasure at this 
Far Eastern music common to Burma 
and Siam, the Malay Peninsula, and 
Sumatra, with its semi-circle of inverted 
different sized metal bowls or gongs, 
giving forth soft, liquid musical notes, 
the various shaped drums, and the scaled 
lengths of split bamboo. But I cannot 
say it too often to emphasize the, to me, 
attractiveness of this music well rendered, 
especially in the exquisitely soft moon- 
light of a Malayan night. 

Before I left the kampong there came 
a feast day with festivities lasting from 
late in the afternoon until near dawn of 
the following morning, and comprising 
almost continuous music—without, by the 
way, a single change in any of the musi- 
cians—and several dances in which both 
the women and.men performed, some of 
the latter having their faces made up 
grotesquely. One dance engaged three 
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young girls, whose performance consisted 
of gracefully slow movements accompanied 
by the familiar Asiatic kind of posturing, 
in which arms and hands and shoulders 
figure prominently. They were quite as 
skilled as any I had ever seen, and wore 
short little jackets of red and yellow silk 
falling just below the breasts, and, fastened 
upon their sarongs at the waist, were the 
old Malayan silver buckles of exquisite 
workmanship, now so rare. Some of 
the men and women among the spectators 
had jackets and scarfs, but mostly they 
wore simply the skirt-like sarong of the 
country, which on the men is held at the 
waist and on the women is carried up to 
the breast. 

I had come unheralded into the settle- 
ment, passed from an English-speaking 
Kling gharry driver to the Malay who on 
horse and by canoe had brought me 
finally to the kampong. Ina general way 
the kampong knew what I wanted, but it 
was not easy to organize a party for the 
trip I wished to make toward the eastern 
coast, as the Malays care little for hunt- 
ing and rarely go of their own volition, 
except where a tiger has perhaps become 
a menace to a settlement, in which case 
they set a spring gun or wait for him at 
his drinking hole or set boys up the trees 
to drop spears on him. Yet this spirit of 


indifference is a question of distaste for 


vigorous bodily effort and not one of cow- 
ardice, for really the Malay regards life 
lightly, as his history proves. But he does 
not care for sport that requires hard work, 
though he is very fond of horse racing 
and occasionally organizes animal fights. 
He does a little fencing with that favorite 
and somewhat famous weapon of his, the 
kris, though it was always a crude art 
and rarely is seen nowadays. There 
was also another fencing game in which 
the tumbuk lada—the Malayan dagger, 
with narrow eight-inch blade and much 
decorated handle—plays a part; but 
neither showed much skill and the fencers’ 
energy was spent chiefly in jumping about 
and in posturing. Nothing of this kind 
of play would be relied upon, I fancy, for 
serious work with either weapon. The 
Malay also does little canoe racing. Yet 
where his heart is in it, he does not hesi- 
tate at any amount of physical exertion; 
the energy expended in the all-night danc- 
ing and playing during the few days I 
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spent at the kampong would have lasted 
out an ordinary hunting trip. 


I was lucky enough on my first day 
to fall in with a smart young Malay 
named Nagh Awang, who in addition to 
being very good looking, could also speak 
a few broken words of English, and 
within two days he had agreed to come 
with me as general factotum. It took 
time and patience and much sign talk for 
us to get on common ground, but,when 
we had attained to a thorough Under- 
standing, Nagh was of great service, and 
after a few days I succeeded in getting 
together my party, which consisted of five 
Malays beside Nagh, a Chinese cook and 
two Tamils. None had guns but myself, 
but all had parangs—the long bladed 
jungle knife which every Malay carries. 
Three of my Malays were from Sumatra, 
and the Chinaman, who proved one of 
the most faithful of the lot before the 
long trip was at an end, was known by 
the rather mirth-provoking name of Bun 
Bin Sum. Nagh, though born on the 
Peninszla, was also of Sumatra, his peo- 
ple being, in fact, of the war-like Achinese, 
which inearlier years had raided the Pen- 
insula; and after we became better ac- 
quainted he told me, with amusing gusto, 
that his brother had been killed a few 
months before while in the sanguinary 
midst of a spectacular period of amok* 
which had extended over two days and 
resulted in the death of two men, three 
women and two children. 

Nagh held to the Sumatran style of 
Malayan costume, wearing trousers with 
a sarong wound about his waist and a 
handkerchief bound about his head. He 
never went forth without a handsomely 
carved ivory handled tumbuk lada stuck 
in his sarong at the waist, and a Chinese 
oiled-paper red parasol, with which he 
protected his head from the sun. He 
was something of a swell in his own circle 
and quite one of the prominent young 
men of the kampong, if not of the district. 
He lived with his old and rather dis- 
tinguished looking father, who was the 


* Amuck is a corruption of the Malay word amok, as 
is also rattan a corruption of the malay word rotan. 
Amok is a species of temporary insanity, which takes 
form in a homicidal mania. The development and at- 
tack are sudden and simultaneous, the deranged at once 
assaults with whatever weapon may be in reawh whco- 
ever is in sight, regardless of age or sex, friends or 
strangers, and keeps up the attack until overpowered. 

















Dato—as the head man of the settlement 
is called—and indulged in the luxury of 
a personal servant—who, by the way, he 
took along on the trip, and who, also by 
the way, really became my servant as 
well, for Nagh did no work for me that he 
could pass over to his own servant. 

It is somewhat indicative of the prim- 
itive needs and exigencies of the unat- 
tended traveler in an unknown land with 
whose speech he is not familiar, to reprint 
from my note book the stock of Malay 
words with which I set out from this 
kampong. These were: jalan, go on; 
nanti dahula, wait a little; banyak chukup, 
too much; pulang, get away; berapa batu, 
how far? berhenti, stop; lekas, fast; perla- 
han, perlahan, slow; ballé, go back; char- 
rie, look for. Association with Nagh 
improved both his English and my Malay. 


My plan included going up the river a 
little distance to another small settlement, 
—where we could secure packing baskets 
and two or three Sakai carriers, who knew 
the jungle trails-—and then to work our 
way through the jungle across into Treng- 
ganu to one of the head-water branches of 
the Kelantan River. If we chanced ona 
worth while trail we intended to cross into 
the top of Pahang, and finally follow down 
the valley between the Kelantan and the 
mountains to the west, and so to the river’s 
mouth on the east coast of the Peninsula, 
where dense forest, mostly uninhabited, 
and a sandy shore bordering the China 
Sea make it very different and easier go- 
ing than’on the muddy fore shore and 
tangled jungle of the west coast. Ke- 
lantan and Trengganu, together with 
Keda and Patani are the “ unprotected ” 
or native states and form the upper part 
of the Malay Peninsula between Lower 
Siam and the protected states. There 
were no roads for us to follow, and off the 
rivers no other way of penetrating the 
Malayan jungle, the densest on earth, 
than over the narrow footpaths used by 
the natives. And it must be a great sav- 
ing of distance when the Malay takes to 
the jungle, for he much prefers to paddle. 

We made pretty fair time along the 
rivers, but in the jungle we averaged not 
much more than two miles an hour. The 
footing was muddy and slippery, though 
the carriers had not more than about sixty 
pounds each in the long packing basket 
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which, strapped on their backs, extended 
from above their heads quite to their hips. 
I took no tent, and our supplies consisted 
chiefly of rice and maize and roasted 
leaves of the coffee bush, from which a 
kind of tea is made that the Malayans 
use often in preference to the berry; and 
we lived on yams, maize, rice, and a very 
toothsome curry made from the tender 
shoots of the bamboo. The Malays also 
ate several kinds of roots and leaves which 
they gathered in the jungle; some of which 
I must say were really palatable. Now 
and then we had fish. In trying to get 
one trophy with good tusks, I shot several 
wild pigs, and you should have seen the 
eyes of Bun Bin Sum moisten in anticipa- 
tion of the feast he and I were to have— 
for of course my Islam party would have 
none of it, would not in fact stay in its pres- 
ence. Anticipation really constituted the 
feast however, for the pig was rather 
stringy and without the usual delicate 
porcine flavor. Bun relished the heads 
which he roasted and devoured amid 
gurgles of supreme content. Whenever 
we came to a settlement, as we did sev- 
eral times along the rivers, we stopped 
for sociability sake and to learn of rhino 
or seladang,* or gather any informa- 
tion that might be serviceable. But we 
heard only of deer and pig and the only 
thing we saw while on the rivers that 
might be considered in the light of game 
were several crocodiles and a large water 
lizard. We heard no tales of villages 
raided or men carried off or knocked 
out of their canoes by crocodiles, and 
though they are dangerous and may carry 
off a small child or a dog if caught un- 
awares, yet many of the stories told of 
these hideous amphibians are greatly 
overdrawn. I noted that the Malays 
were always cautious in approaching the 
densely covered edges of the stream, but 
they appeared to have no fear of sitting 
in their canoes or of their camp being 
invaded. 

Making our way across the country we 
often came upon comparatively open 
stretches, where wild flowers in reds and 
yellows grew in profusion. It seems more 
than a coincidence that, so far as my ex- 
perience goes, very generally throughout 
the Far East the wild flowers run mostly 


* Local name for the gaur (Oriental wild cattle) mis- 
called bison. 
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to reds and yellows; that the brilliant bird 
plumage is chiefly yellows and reds and 
blues ; and that in the colors of their sa- 
rongs, in their ornaments and in their 
wearing apparel, the natives effect almost 
exclusively blues and yellows and reds. 
It is a fitting harmony. 

Very often we heard the little deer (C. 
muntjac), plentiful throughout the Far 
East, which when started barks much like 
a small dog and skulks along with hind- 
quarters higher than its shoulders. I al- 
ready had a head, so did not shoot on 
any of the many opportunities offered. 
But I did bring down a sambar, the com- 
mon deer of all India and the Malay 
Peninsular, which measured 3 feet 8 
inches at the shoulders and had a nice 
head with six long points. Three times 
we found seladang tracks, and as many 
times followed them without success. 
Whenever we returned from a hunt, suc- 
cessful or otherwise, Nagh had a rather 
pleasing habit of placing a wild flower 
over one ear, the flower facing front, 
where he wore it until he sought his bed. 
He told me it was an old custom of 
Sumatra. 

One day when we had halted at a small 
river kampong Nagh brought into my 
presence an oldish Malay, whom he said 
had marked down a rhino—’twas not 
specified whether its ears were tassellated 
or no—and which, the old Malay assured 
me, I could certainly get if I would sit up 
on a platform near by a drinking hole 
where the rhino visited every night. I 
took no stock in the scheme, because, as 
hardly a day passed without rain, my 
hunter’s, if not my common, sense told me 
that water must be too plentiful in the 
country to necessitate regular or even oc- 
casional visits to a water hole by a rhino 
orany other animal. Also I fancied Nagh 
perhaps wanted a holiday at the little set- 
tlement of a few houses where I had ob- 
served a couple of good-looking Malay 
girls. But as the plan offered a new ex- 
perience in rhino hunting, and as I am 
always seeking to acquire experience 
and knowledge,—I went off with the old 
man some five miles into the jungle, where 
about twenty feet from a mud hole, which 
obviously was a rhino wallow and drink- 
ing pool in dry weather, we erected a 
bamboo structure with its platform full 
eight feet above ground. 
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I have put in more uncomfortable 
nights than that one; but not many. I 
had not brought a mosquito netting, of 
course, and without it the pests were al- 
most unendurable. And they seemed to 
like the citronella oil with which I smeared 
every inch of exposed skin in the delu- 
sion that it would drive them away. The 
night was as dark as pitch; I could not 
see the end of my rifle—could scarcely see 
my hand before my face. Had a herd of 
rhinos visited the hole I could only have 
shot at the noise. And there we sat, 
stiff and silent, with ears alert and eyes 
staring until they ached into the surround- 
ing blackness. The only real excitement 
of the night came when the corner of my 
end of the platform gave way and dumped 
me on my back in the mud below some- 
what to my amazement, and to the terri- 
fying of the old man, whom I could hear 
in the darkness above muttering Malay, of 
which I only understood the anguished 
tone. Perhaps, really, he was cursing me; 
which was wasted effort, too, for I had 
left little undone in that direction myself. 

No rhino came, of course; equally of 
course, no sitting up on platforms should 
ever be done on a starless night. How- 
ever, it was an experience, and an interest- 
ing one, for unless you have sat with 
awakened ears all night in the jungle you 
can never know of the myriads of creep- 
ing, crawling things the earth supports. 
Returning in the morning to the kam- 
pong I saw and killed a reddish snake, 
about the size of my finger and nearly four 
feet long, as it ran along the top of the 
coarse grass on a level with my shoulder. 
It is a rather curious fact, by the way, that 
although there are nine varieties of poison- 
ous and about twelve varieties of non-poi- 
sonous snakes in Malaya, I saw but two 
during weeks of hunting—the red one just 
mentioned and a python I killed in Su- 
matra which measured a little over twelve 
feet in length. Snakes are abundant 
enough, only they get out of your way in 
the thick, dank jungle-cover; where the 
undergrowth is dry and less dense, as in 
some parts of India, the snake may not so 
readily escape unnoticed, and silently; and 
the danger of being struck is correspond- 
ingly greater, for the attack of a serpent is 
more frequently defensively than  of- 
fensively launched. I should advise the 
wearing of heavy leather leggings in dry, 
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snake-infested countries ; and remember 
that always a snake strikes downwards, 
and therefore only a very large one, which 
would be seen, could land on you above 
the knee. If ever you are struck the force 
of the blow will surprise you; at least that 
was my sensation when for the first time 
a rattler hit me just above the ankle; it was 
like the sharp, quick blow of a fist. 


In the hilly country we encountered 
crossing into Trengganu we made even 
slower travel, on account of the mud and 


Nagh 


Nagh Awang, His Father the Dato, and Servant. 


rain, but barring leeches and mosquitoes 
the nights were comfortable enough, for 
the camps we built of bamboo and attap 
leaves and palms were rain proof and 
comparatively dry. Such are the sole 
materials of which most Malay houses are 
inexpensively and durably constructed. 
One kind of attap lasts only three or four 
years, but there is another good for ten, 
and a kind of palm is frequently used 
which has a stalk of two or three feet in 
height and a leaf from six to ten feet in 
length, and three to four feet wide at its 
broadest. All of it is to be had every- 
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where for the cutting. Often I have seen 
little native huts made almost entirely of 
three or four of these leaves, and they 
are very largely used by the Sakais and 
the Semangs, which people to the south 
and north of the Perak River are all that 
remain of the aborigines of the Malay 
Peninsula. One tree in the jungle of un- 
failing interest to me had its butt standing 
high above the ground, sometimes as much 
as six feet, more frequently half that, sup- 
ported by its roots, which formed a kind of 
fantastic pedestal before touching the 





This shows the Sumatran variation of Malay costume. 


earth, where they stretched in all direc- 
tions over and into the surrounding soil. 
It was as though a giant hand had pulled 
up the tree and stood it upon its roots; at 
times the roots near the tree base grew into 
great flat buttresses. A very doleful 
sound in this hill country was the monoto- 
nous cry of a bird, called, at Singapore, the 
night jar, which began at dusk and lasted 
almost without cessation until dawn, when 
the insect buzz opened. The awakening of 
beetle and general insect life in the hill 
country of the tropics is a startling first 
experience. It. begins with one particu- 
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larly loose jointed, crackling beetle, fol- 
lowed by the creaking tree and the squeak- 
ing bush and ground insects until there 
arises a buzzing, and a humming, and a 
vibrant, confusing whole, not unlike the 
song of the looms and the shuttles of a 
cotton mill. Yet this was quite altogether 
the most pleasing country I had seen in 
Malaya. Here and there the forest was 
comparatively free of the progress check- 
ing thorn covered bushes and stretches 
of more or less open country accentuated 
the jungle edges, where umbrella-like 
trees sent up their tops far above the fair 
sized ones beneath and surrounding. Al- 
ways and everywhere was a rank growth 
of grass, called lalang at its coarsest, and 
bush. And in such places animal and 
bird life abounded, comparatively speak- 
ing, of course, for nothing living really 
‘“‘abounds”’ in the Malayan jungle except 
leeches. There were no birds of espe- 
cially brilliant plumage or a song note 
which impressed me; I did have the luck 
to see a white-winged jay and several 
opportunities of which I did not avail 
myself of again shooting the larger sam- 
bar deer ; and scarcely a day that we did 
not hear the barking deer. 

One noon after we had crossed the 
mountains and were skirting the jungle 
hills which make through southern Treng- 
gana towards Pahang, Nagh sighted three 
seladangs in the lalang of a little gully that 
ran into the hill range along which we 
were traveling, and brought the news half 
a mile back to where I sat among our 
camp paraphernalia mending a_ shirt, 
that had been torn almost completely off 
my back by an encounter with a thorn 
bush. Following Nagh’s back track we 
came to where I could see the cattle in 
the lalang, but the grass was so high that 
it left only a few inches of the top shoul- 
der of the one nearest me as a very in- 
different target. There was no way of 
improving my position, however; in fact, 
I had the best one possible, and being 
happy to have any view of these animals 
whose trails I had so often followed with- 
out success, I placed two lead pointed 
balls from my 50 calibre, the only rifle I 
had with me, as rapidly as I could fire, 
—though the seladangs were off with the 
first shot and my second was at the 
scarcely visible shoulder going from me 
in the swaying grass. 
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I was not sure if I had wounded one, 
or, if so, whether it had gone with the 
others; so I took care to discover that none 
lurked in the lalang, for I knew its reputa- 
tion and its trick, like that of the Cape 
(Africa) buffalo, of lying in wait for the 
hunter, and I had no thought of being 
added to the list of Malay sportsmen killed 
by a charging and wounded seladang. 
Reconnoitering the grass, therefore, with 
caution and thoroughness, I found the 
tracks, where they led up the hillside into 
the jungle, and took up the single one 
which I assumed to be that of the bull’s 
that I proposed to follow whether I had 
hit him oranother. I moved forward cau- 
tiously, for the seladang is as uncertain as 
he is dangerous; sometimes he will go 
straight away from the man-scent or when 
wounded ; again he will await the hunter 
within a mile of where he has winded 
him. When I had gained the hilltop 
where the tracks took me, I stopped and 
listened long and attentively; then follow- 
ing along the ridge on the seladang 
spoor, I thoroughly surveyed every piece 
of thick cover in front and to the sides, 
meanwhile taking position not far from a 
good-sized tree. For a couple of hours I 
followed up the tracks without hearing a 
sound, and then a barking deer, which 
jumped up within a few yards on my 
right, sent the rifle to shoulder in a hurry, 
—but it came down as instantly on the 
yelp of the muntjac, which revealed the 
disturber. Another hour and the tracks 
took down hill, up and over another and 
finally into a glade of lalang and cane 
and brush. Approaching the glade I 
made a painstaking stalk entirely around 
it. The seladang was within. I did not 
dare to follow straight up his tracks, be- 
cause there were no trees in the glade, 
and my rifle too light to be depended on in 
case he charged, and I had no time or op- 
portunity to pick my shot as one must 
in order, in these close quarters, to score 
on such formidable game with any weapon 
less than a double ten or eight bore. 
While I maintained my vigil at the lalang 
edge, I sent Nagh up a tree to, if possible, 
locate the quarry; but as he signed mea 
““No,” I telegraphed with my hands to 
remain up the tree to watch and listen. 
Then I completed another slow circle of 
the glade, at about the gait and much 
after the manner of a cat approaching a 
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mouse. The seladang was still there. 
And by this time the afternoon was more 
than half spent. Then I heard a move- 
ment among the canes in the glade; it 
sounded to me about in the middle of 
the place, and Nagh’s motions indorsed 
my thought; but it lasted only a few sec- 
onds. Evidently the beast had no im- 
mediate intention of coming out; and I 
was beginning to want that seladang very 
badly. So as a preliminary to venturing 
into the glade, I went up a tree to learn 
the direction of the wind, if there was 
any, and to discover what I could about 
the character and shape of the glade. I 
found almost no air, and that little blow- 
ing in my face; also I saw a thick clump 
of cane standing up around a small tree 
about fifty feet from my edge of the glade, 
which altogether did not appear to be 
over a couple of hundred feet across. 
On the ground again I prepared for a 
stalk into the glade toward the cane 
clump, by stripping off cartridge belt, 
knife, field glasses, brandy flask, choco- 
late and quinine pouch—which together 
with compass, watch and water-tight 
match box, each attached to thongs, 
constitutes my usual and entire personal 
field equipment compactly arranged in 
leather accoutrements. Then I removed 
my shoes; and with four cartridges in my 
rifle and as many more in my trouser poc- 
ket, began my stalk. I never made one so 
noiselessly; and I did not allow myself 
to think of my chances if the seladang 
broke towards me before I reached the 
cane clump. It seemed a fearful dis- 
tance to that clump, but finally its outline 
was discernable; and soon I was behind it 
with head close to the mud—the better to 
see through the brush—looking for the 
seladang. He was about forty or fifty 
feet beyond in a somewhat thinnish part 
of the glade; at first I could only make 
out his bulk, but shortly I could see, 
fairly distinctly, him standing, facing ob- 
liquely, his head lowered, ears moving 
forward and back, his attitude that of 
the sullen, alert and determined fugi- 
tive. Obviously he had neither heard nor 
scented me. I could not shoot from be- 
hind the cane clump, so I crawled to the 
side, and then I looked long over the bar- 
rel to discover if any cane chanced in the 
range to deflect my bullets. I did not 
quite know what was going to happen 
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when I pulled trigger, but I intended to 
shoot as close as I knew how, and to keep 
on shooting. The shoulder shot was my 
best one, for his position rather protected 
the heart. I took the cartridges out of 
my pocket and placed them carefully at 
my side to have them within instant 
reach. With my first shot he jumped, 
which gave me opportunity to get one in 
behind the shoulder and to put in another 
in the same place before he disappeared in 
the glade and went smashing his way up 
the hill opposite. As Nagh had no gun I 
decided he would better go back to the 
noon camp and bring up the party, and 
then follow on my tracks, as I intended to 
go after the seladang, and camp on its 
trail if I did not get it before. Nagh re- 
turned, and I went on cautiously—even 
more so than before, because now there 
was blood spoor—up one hill and down 
another, sometimes around a hill, when I 
redoubled my caution, if possible, for a 
circling trail usually means rest or fight. 
Thus I went on, without again hearing the 
seladang, until it became too dark to track, 
when I camped. Nagh and my party did 
not turn up, so I made an attap and cane 
lean-to, a cane couch to raise me off the 
mud, ate some chocolate and turned in. 
Nor did any of the party put in appearance 
in the morning, but I heard a faint hail and 
answered it, and then took up the seladang 
tracks, knowing Nagh would come up with 
me, for they could trail me as fast as I 
was going. It was well into the forenoon, 
however, before they caught up; they had 
been delayed by two of the carriers having 
dysentery, which necessitated stopping, 
repacking and final camping as night set in; 
they had shouted they said, but had proba- 
bly been shut in between hills and did not 
know enough to get up on high ground. 
It was not an hour after Nagh joined 
me on the wounded seladang tracks that, 
as I wormed my way through the jungle 
on the hillside, I suddenly discovered the 
beast standing stern on not more than sixty 
feet ahead of me. Working from tree to 
tree I had come finally almost ahead of 
him and little over thirty feet away, when 
on a sudden he seemed aware of my pres- 
ence and direction and made a rush at 
me. My bullet struck just at the top of 
his high frontal bone, between the horns, 
tearing the skull ‘without reaching the 
brain; but he swung off, giving me a near 
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side-head shot; and this time I reached the 
brain. He was a good, though not a big, 
specimen, measuring 5 feet 73 inches 
shoulder height. It had taken seven bul- 
lets to bring him down; one had pierced 
the lungs and two the shoulder blade, one 
went through the shoulder muscles, and 
one ranged alongside the heart. And al- 
together fortune favored me, for no one 
has license to venture after seladang with 
a comparatively light weapon. The head 
made a burdensome trophy, so we cached 
it in a tree, a few days later, to send back 
for when we had reached the Kelantan. 


Luck seemed to be coming my way 
with this, for three days after I had bagged 
the seladang we came into the country 
leading down to the Kelantan and upon 
rhino tracks, apparently very fresh, though 
in the mud and heat it was impossible to 
tell to an hour. We camped on these the 
first night and picked them up at daylight 
on the second day, determined to follow 
faster, as the rhino was trotting; always 
trotting, apparently. 

I told Nagh to let the camp outfit follow 
on leisurely, but I wanted him and an- 
other to come with me, as I intended to 
move more rapidly in an endeavor to get 
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near the rhino. So we kept at as fast a 
gait as we could under the circumstances, 
which was about twice the pace we had 
pursued at any other time on our journey. 
But the tracks appeared to grow no 
fresher, nor the rhino to slacken or in- 
crease its pace; always it trotted. 

Early in the afternoon Nagh told me 
that we were not very far from the Kelan- 
tan and were moving in the direction of 
that river, and not an hour later, still on 
the rhino tracks, we came out on the river 
bank itself. What was my dismay to see 
our rhino swimming the river, and nearly 
across. The top of its head, including its 
ear, showed, and I made the base of the 
latter my mark for three shots. Whether 
I scored or not I cannot say, for the rhino 
was going almost straightaway—a little 
quartering—which gave me as good as no 
mark, for of course it was waste of lead 
to shoot into its big back. As the rhino 
got out on the bank, it quartered a bit 
more as it trotted into the jungle, and 
before it disappeared I put two more 50- 
calibre hardened bullets behind the shoul- 
der, ranging forward. But the rhino kept 
on trotting; and, for all my rain of lead 
did to stop him, he is trotting yet. 

I did not note if his ears were fringed. 


A Tamil Settlement where I Stopped One Night—Tamil Women in the Foreground. 
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OHN PETER HAINES, President 
of the American Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 

is an all-round sportsman. An ideal 
sportsman, with whom the world will 
come up—later. 

Member of a half dozen yacht clubs 
and of athletic, automobile and country 
clubs, able with his own hands and talents 
to build an automobile, said to have been 
the first man to use a camera on Pike’s 
Peak, a hunter and fisherman, and a rider 
from boyhood. How does he find time to 
attend to the duties of his position? But 
Mr. Haines asks, ‘‘ How shall I find time 
from my duties here to engage in some of 
these pastimes ?”’ and straightway gives it 
up. 

The test of a man’s devotion to a cause 
is what he gives up, not to it: jor it. You 
can even measure a cause itself by that 
standard. Mr. Haines abandoned about 
all his customary occupations upon his 
election as president of the Society in order 
that he might have a free hand and a free 
conscience—what a team for a strong will 
to drive with a free rein—for his eager 
scramble after a salary he never touches. 

To speak of Mr. Haines’s scrambling is 
about as incongruous a reference as could 
be made. He is a gentleman fifty-three 
years old, dignified, always under self- 
control. Physically, he is in the pink of 
condition, which is the proper phrase, for 
Mr. Haines is a fighter, called upon con- 
stantly to confront the light-weight cham- 
pions of pigeon shooting at traps, middle- 
weight exponents of the art of game 
butchery, heavy-weight sluggers of horses 
and all domestic pets. He measures forty- 
six inches around the chest and forty-two 
about the waist, weighs two hundred and 
twenty-two pounds and his flesh is a 
sheathing of mail. But all this is not his 
battery; that is contained in a splendid 
head surcharged with positive sentiments 
and negative wisdom which deliver a cur- 
rent of educational and prohibitive force 
that will certainly have cruelty to animals 
counted out of civilization. 

I have for years sought an impersonal 


way to get strong and magnificent, and 
lose no opportunity to inquire of such men 
how they keep their condition, and I was 
immediately attracted by Mr. Haines’s 
answer: “I take no exercise aside from 
that which this work entails. Between 
the ages of twelve and eighteen,” he con- 
tinued mercilessly, ‘‘I went in for heavy 
gymnastics—hard. I even became pro- 
ficient as a contortionist, and I laid the 
foundation of physical strength so thor- 
oughly that now I have no need of syste- 
matic exercise.” 

Mr. Haines followed that course up by 
devoting himself to the outdoor life his 
ample means made possible. He hunted 
and fished; bred and rode thoroughbred 
horses; regularly exhibited champion St. 
Bernards at the principal bench shows; 
bred fancy cattle and built up one of the 
largest chicken hatcheries in the world. 
On his extensive property at Toms River, 
N. J., Cranmoor Farm, Mr. Haines 
worked with his men in the fields, in the 
woods, and about his stock. 

‘*But why did you abandon hunting and 
fishing, Mr. Haines, if you considered 
them right sport?” 

‘Simply because I did not care to give 
the opponents of the Society any ground 
for personal reproach.” 

“Then you still consider hunting and 
fishing sportsmanlike pastimes ?”’ 

‘“‘T have never said otherwise. But a 
clumsy owner of a gun or rod is not a 
sportsman. If a man will hunt, let him 
learn to use his weapon before he risks 
inflicting incalculable suffering on inno- 
cent creatures; but in gaining his skill he 
should inflict no suffering.” 

“What, essentially, does the Society 
seek to ‘prevent?’”? Mr. Haines leaned 
forward and spoke emphatically. ‘‘ Need- 
less suffering to the animal creation; that 
is what the Society means and what I 
stand for.” 

The trouble is to a lot of people that 
Mr. Haines is not content to stand for it; 
he goes out after it. He enters dives and 
underground stables, slaughter pens, pad- 
docks, private preserves, club houses, by 
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day and by night, and by stealth and by 
force, and then he stands against needless 
suffering, and men and customs and 
States and even indignant ladies go whirl- 
ing by in a giddy circle of impotent rage. 
but Mr. Haines does not lose his head nor 
his feet. Sometimes he loses his case 
amid a how] of laughter, but being a 
sportsman, he takes defeat smilingly, slips 
in another cartridge, changes the sight a 
trifle, lifts his aim a little more surely— 
Bulls Eye! shouts 
the public. 

Mr. Haines is a 
member of many 
noted societies and 
outdoor organiza- 
tions, and has 
many personal in 
terests that receive 
little personal sup 
ervision from him. 
He contents him- 
self with photo- 
graphic reports 
from his groves in 
Florida, occasion 
ally visits his min- 
ing properties in 
Colorado, and 
whenever possible 
goes to Cranmoor 
for a breath of air 
right out of the 
woods and a little 
concentrated en- 
ergy directly from 
the fields. 

But Mr. Haines 
is a national fig 
ure. He is known 
personally to 
the officials of 
probably all the States and his friends are 
legion, many of them recruited from 
among his one-time bitterest enemies. He 
is a most active individual, engaged in a 
work that demands courage and mental 
poise. The power he wields is great, and 
is greater by reason of his own dominating 
personality, but greatest because it finds 
its fulcrum in the highest instincts of 
humanity. 


SPEAKING of versatility in a sports- 
man, there is Major D. L. Brainard 
of the United States Army. The army 
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service does not naturally lend itself to 
outdoor recreations, so called, but a few 
choice spirits find a way. In fact, Brain- 
ard entered the service for the mere sport 
of the thing, twenty years out of Norway, 
N. Y., and while he has done penance 
in wearing all the changes of arm and 
uniform prescribed since 1876, he has 
also had his sport continuously in the 
outdoor parts of the West, Arctic, Philip- 
pines and Greater New York. 

First, there was 
Indian fighting in 

77-8 to his ever- 
lasting regret, for 
he was wounded 
at Little Muddy 
Creek by a Sioux 
bullet, but with 
buffalo hunting 
“after hours.” 
There Sergeant 
Brainard acquired 
his expert horse- 
manship and 
marksmanship. 
Considerably later, 
there was an Alas- 
kan expedition in 
midwinter, and 
then a Filipino 
campaign in mid- 
summer; but be- 
fore either there 
had been the 
Greeley expedi- 
tion. 

In 1881, Ser- 
geant Brainard 
joined the Lady 
Franklin Bay 
Expedition under 
Lieutenant A. W. 
Greeley. With Lieutenant Lockwood, 
he reached the highest point north till 
then attained, 84° 24’ 30” N. Lat., re- 
turning to the main body to share in 
the unspeakable suffering and depriva- 
tion that wonderful band of heroes en- 
dured. Long and Brainard withstood the 
horrors best, and kept the pitifully small 
number of survivors, seven out of twenty- 
five, alive by mental cheerfulness and 
courage and heroic acts of self-denial, and 
it was Brainard who silently motioned 
Lieutenant-Commander W. S. Schley, U. 
S. N., heading the Relief party to look 
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under afallen tent for 
the remnant of the 
Greeley Expedition. 

It is the same man 
Brainard who fills 
his place in the na- 
tion’s make-up to- 
day. Physically 
splendid, mentally 
keen and able. 

“With the right 
diet and a two-hour 
horseback ride daily 
to shake his liver 
up, any man can 
keep in condition in 
the Philippines or 
anywhere,” said 
Major Brainard. 

He ought to know. 
No man in the army 
has undergone 
greater extremes of 
climate or hard us- 
age, and no man to- 
day is in better con- 
dition for big work. 

“How do you 
keep yourself up, 
now that you are 
stationed in New 
York? Exercise?” 

‘“*No — just stay 
"up." 

‘Surely you do 
some outdoor recre- 
ating ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, I fish when I can, walk a 
good deal in the country and the parks 
at a three to four miles an hour gait, ride, 
and use my camera when it is worth while. 
Rather shoot something with a camera 
than with a gun.” 

‘You don’t do anything strenuous then, 
breakfast food, wave your arms, hold your 
breath, or anything ?” 

Such little conceits of wit are good to 
work in in talking to Major Brainard, for 
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he always flatters 
them with one of 
the best laughs you 
can hear. ‘‘Well, 
to own up, I use the 
dumb-bells and In- 
dian clubs for a half 
hour each morning 
and do the West 
Point calisthenics.” 

Versatility! In- 
dian, bison, grizzly, 
Eskimo, caribou, 
polar bear, glacier, 
Alaskan ranges, an- 
telope, sturgeon, fire 
walking, Central 
Park, dumb bells, 
rubber bulb, West 
Point calisthenics. 

Major Brainard 
is one of the few 
U.S. A. officers who 
have risen from the 
ranks. West Point- 
ers are careful 
about giving such 
abnormities the fa- 
vorof theirapproval, 
but he has it unre- 
servedly. He is a 
man of friends: he 
has saved valuable 
lives: he helps men: 
he has never met 
David L. Brainard. 
Member of the New 
York Athletic Club, Fellow of the Amer- 
ican Geographical Society, member of the 
Arctic Club, and enthusiastic fellow of the 
unofficered society of the Yellowstone. 
Travers Island attracts such men as 
Major Brainard, and he gets there fre- 
quently; but, when he wants to draw a 
full breath or make a long cast, Major 
Brainard goes to the Yellowstone Park. 
But he says it is getting just a little 
crowded there for comfort. 





























LEARNING 


TO SHOOT 


By T. S. VAN DYKE 


shots are born of flame, nurtured on 
smoke and tutored with incessant 
thunder, it is quite natural to suppose such 
education necessaty for good shooting. 
And many a one to whom an occasional 
day afield would be a new lease of life as 
well as a new source of pleasure, thinks 
it quite useless for him to try to learn to 
shoot in the limited time allowed him. 
All such may well consider the way in 
which we learned to use the shot-gun in 
the days when the loading and cleaning of 
it were such a nuisance that playing with 
ammunition by the barrelful was quite 
out of the question, and we even hesitated 
long before wasting a single shot on any- 
thing but game. Due respect to our 
great and glorious present does not per- 
mit the assertion that there was fine work 
done before the days of the neatly fit- 
ting breechloader with its nitro powder, 
chilled shot, etc. One would be con- 
sidered quite an old fogy who should 
imitate that, with guns whose center of 
gravity was beyond research, or old single 
barrels that in the museum of the future 
may pass for post-hole rammers, scores 
were made on woodcock and quail in 
heavy brush that few of the great pottery- 
smashers of the day can equal. But I 
do assert that while the number of fine 
game shots is far greater than fifty years 
ago, the proportion of good game shots 
among those who shoot at all is less. And 
this is due to the reckless slam bang of 
cheap ammunition just as it is with the 
rifle, though in a less degree. Give a boy a 
repeater and a ton of cartridges to pop off 
like so many fire-crackers, and the chances 
are not as great of his becoming a good 
shot—on game, mind you—as his father, 
who had to mould his own bullets and 
shoot into a log and dig out the bullets to 
melt over again when he wanted target 
practice. The father took pains to send 
every bullet right. The boy is mainly 
interested in turning them out fast enough. 
In the fifties more good- records were 
made on fewer shots a year, than some of 
the great champions of the age often fire 
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ina day. For nearly all those shots were 
fired at quail, ruffed grouse or woodcock 
only; birds that you might not find again 
even with the best dog, if you did not make 
the first shot count. Though every one 
of us loved Wilson’s snipe as much as any 
one does to-day, considered the upland 
plover worthy of any man’s attention, and 
the golden plover by no means to be des- 
pised, still no one was considered a good 
shot unless he was a brush shot. The 
rabbit had great charms at first, but after 
hearing the mellow music of the wood- 
cock’s wing, or the obstreperous burst of 
the ruffed grouse a few times, we felt noth- 
ing but contempt for the cottontail. One 
who had anything else to do could not 
spend more than thirty to fifty days a year 
in the field. Few averaged twenty shots a 
day for fifty days, and many did not aver- 
age ten shots a day for thirty days. Yet 
plenty of the latter became good enough 
shots to get all the enjoyment out of the 
field a reasonable mortal should desire. 
Though they might fail in a test of nervous 
endurance in pottery smashing, they could 
have given lessons to the modern keramo- 
clast, had he changed his traps for an old- 
time catbrier swamp with a woodcock or 
two in it. 

Nor would the old-time shot have felt 
the slightest envy of the modern clay- 
breaker. Instead of standing agape with 
wonder at his pulverizing ninety-five out 
of a hundred clay pigeons, he would have 
wondered how any one who shot so much 
ammunition in a year could miss the other 
five. For we found quite early in life that 
it was comparatively easy to learn to hit 
something you don’t want. It was con- 
sidered a wonderful thing to toss up two 
copper pennies and hit one with each 
barrel—until we tried it. And then, after 
a few trials, the wonder began to die out 
so that in a short time we didn’t want any 
more of that kind of shooting. But when 
for the penny, which we didn’t want, was 
substituted the mysterious woodcock, that 
we did want, the wonder kept ever growing. 

After the same manner, we found it not 
so difficult to hit a young robin rising from 
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the ground or a blackbird. But when the 
roaring wing of the ruffed grouse shook 
the tangled brake, and we saw the sun- 


light flash for an instant on his banded ° 


tail as the dry leaves whirled on the ground 
beneath, the gun either refused to go off in 
spite of our spasmodic jerks on the trigger, 
or else seemed to go off itself before we 
could fairly get it to the shoulder. The 
burst of one such bird from the dark laurel 
thicket was an event beside which the 
modern hundred-bird ‘‘event” published 
with pictures is ridiculous. The excite- 
ment of finding that grouse in the first 
place and then finding it again, and again 
after flushing it, was in itself fun enough. 
But that very excitement raised such havoc 
in our nerves that the more guns we had 
afield, the less feathers came from the 
grouse. We looked with vast contempt 
on pigeon-shooting from traps at twenty- 
one yards, which was then coming in 
vogue, because the hunting, finding and 
missing of true game birds is far more 
exciting than the mere hitting of anything 
that takes no skill to find. In fact, I en- 
joyed hunting more before I learned to 
shoot than I did afterward; that is, was 
more crazy to get afield and lay awake 
more at night thinking of the next day’s 
sport. It is not true that good handling 
of the gun is necessary to its enjoyment, 
and the most eager sportsmen I have ever 
seen were poor shots, most of them having 
no time to become expert. 

It was a maxim in those days, supposed 
to be derived from Cypress, Jr., that the 
crack shot is the work of God. Along 
with this was the idea that to become a 
good shot one must begin young. In the 
fifty years since I began running with the 
gun, I have seen a great many shots of all 
kinds, and I have failed to discover that 
there was much in either idea. There are 
special adaptabilities in shooting as in 
everything else, but almost any one may 
become a good shot who has nerve and 
endurance enough to stand the labor of the 
field and the love for game that knows 
how to take care of itself. And I have 


known some very good shots with both 
rifle and shot-gun, who never touched 
either until well past forty. I began at 
thirteen, though for two years before that 
I had been shooting highholders and wild 
pigeons out of trees, as well as squirrels, 
and bagged many a rabbit in the rail heap 
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to which I had tracked him. But I am 
satisfied I should have reached the same 
degree of skill had I begun ten or even 
twenty years later. At the bottom of it 
all is the natural love for the elusive and 
the slippery in nature, and the burning 
anxiety to find out why it is that you, the 
great lord of creation, are being left in the 
lurch. 

There were two distinct opinions about 
the right way to learn to shoot. The 
most ridiculous of bunglers was supposed 
to be the slow, pokey shot, who dawdled 
on the trigger until the game was out of 
reach. Frank Forester lost few oppor- 
tunities to poke fun at him, or to praise 
quick, dashy shooting. This appealed 
powerfully to us boys, and all who read 
Forester tried to imitate that style of 
shooting. But most of the older shots 
said, don’t pull the trigger until you cover 
your bird, even if he gets half a mile off. 
From sheer necessity I was compelled to 
join the latter class, though all my sym- 
pathies lay with the first. An admirer of 
all that was quick and dashy, I no sooner 
heard the buzzing wing of the lovely Bob 
White, than palsy seized on my nerves. 
All my resolutions went to the winds and I 
balked and twitched convulsively at the 
trigger without pulling it off until too late. 
I had no difficulty with it when the mark 
was a heron rising from the reedy shore of 
the millpond, or a crow drifting through 
the blue above the dark cedar under which 
I was hidden to catch him. I don’t mean 
that I always hit one, but I had no trouble 
in pulling the trigger. Several of my com- 
panions found the same difficulty in their 
most frantic efforts to hit something of 
value, but most of them were just the re- 
verse. One in particular always fired 
one barrel before a quail had fairly cleared 
the top of a blackberry bush, with the next 
one roaring after, before it was possible to 
see through the smoke of the first clearly 
enough to know what he was about. Be- 
tween these two extremes was an inter- 
mediate shot, who was not in such a hurry 
and handled his gun much like the good 
shots whose work we used to admire. 
But in some mysterious way the woodcock 
wound out of the opening in the tree-tops, 
and the uproarious wing of the grouse was 
heard beyond the heavy thicket into which 
it plunged just the same as when my quick 
friend shot. 
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Nothing seems more ridiculous than my 
first shot at a rabbit running. It was then 
the proper thing to decapitate a rabbit 
with a load of shot at about six feet, pro- 
vided you could find him sitting in his 
form. One day when I had pulled up the 
gun in line with the sparkling black eye 
of one in a bunch of toadflax about eight 
feet away, he suddenly started just as I 
was ready to pull the trigger. Instead of 
standing paralyzed with disappointment 
as I would have done before, I fired. In 
another second I was gazing with wonder 
at the wadding of hornet’s nest smoulder- 
ing in the empty form, but there was no 
sign of damage on the cottontail scudding 
away through the ragweed and mullein of 
the old pasture. Yet I felt vastly bigger 
than before, with a firm conviction that I 
had made a distinct advance in shooting. 
Absurd as these experiences of a mere 
child may seem, they represent what even 
the adult will be quite apt to go through 
before he sees many feathers sailing down. 
One must beware how one cries eureka. 
One of the worst bunglers I ever took out 
in later days shot four pinnated grouse in 
succession over the dog on the first trial. 
We were out almost every day for two 
weeks after that before he hit another, 
though he fired dozens of shots each day. 

Scarcely any milestones of the way seem 
brighter than the day I first mustered 
nerve enough to pull trigger on a wood- 
cock. Of course he was out of reach, but 
nevertheless, it was a far greater per- 
formance than that of the rabbit. Prob- 
ably I could not have done it had I not 
been alone, but little place did I give then 
to any such thought. I was wandering 
near nightfall along the ever mysterious 
brookside, where the woodcock came to 
feed in the evening of waning summer. 
The long white plumes of the night heron 
as he settled on the sandy bar had already 
lost their charm, as much as the quivering 
wings of the teetersnipe skimming the sur- 
face of the pool. I could pull the trigger 
on them and hit one occasionally. But I 
didn’t want them any more than I did the 
whippoorwill, whose mournful monotone 
rang across the waters, or the woodrobin, 
whose sweet liquid notes floated down 
from the timbered hill on which I lived. I 
wandered long with throbbing pulse where 
the orange of the jewel weed hung over 
some side rill, or the water cress hid the 
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fall of a little spring, or the shore spread 
damp and grassy beneath overhanging 
willow. When the rich mellow twitter of 
those wondrous wings thrilled me to the 
heart, and I caught a glimpse of that 
spiral line of brown, winding around the 
dark crown of the maple, giving me only 
a second in which to aim and fire, the fact 
that I could fire at all seemed a great leap 
over a mighty difficulty. 

The first great trouble with the beginner 
by the slow, take aim method is to see both 
gun and game in their relation to one 
another quickly enough to fire before the 
bird is out of reach. I found no trouble 
in seeing both gun and game clearly when 
I pointed it at innumerable blackbirds, 
swallows and the like, with the hammers 
down and gave the trigger the right pull 
at what I thought the right time. But 
the minute I changed with the gun cocked 
to a bird that was hard enough to see in 
its neutral tints vanishing through the 
wildwood’s tangles in twists and curls ever 
new, it at once became a problem. Nor 
was it so very much better even in the open 
when Bob White spread his buzzing wings 
in a dozen confusing lines above the frosty 
stubble. It is easy to say that this is due 
to excitement and your excitement is due 
to your anxiety to get the bird. Exactly. 
But the statement of the fact offers no 
key to the solution that is immediately 
available. Time alone will enable one to 
apply it. 

A great day was that, when a dozen lines 
of whizzing brown burst from the tangles 
of blackberry, where the edge of the old 
wood encroached on the stubble. How it 
happened I knew not, but before they 
reached the thicket of viburnum and 
hawthorn, the gun was at my shoulder 
and so fairly in line with a bird that I could 
almost see the bluish tints of the outspread 
tail. Still less did I know how the gun 
went off. But it did, and a puff of 
feathers came from the bird. He merely 
mounted higher and sounded the scarlet 
depths of the maple with even greater 
ease. Yet that cloud of delicate feathers, 
brown, buff and white, floating softly 
down on the bracing air of autumn, was 
about the most interesting thing that 
nature had so far had in store for me. 
Life’s horizon suddenly widened again 
with a vast sweep that made the past look 
small.» No more for me the highholder 
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on the crimson gumtree, or the gentle 
pigeon in the russet oak. Day after day, 
I wandered where the Indian summer sun 
slept on the leafy carpet of the sapling 
slopes, where the hazy air seemed to 
whisper of game among the pearly scdles 
of the everlasting in the corner of the old 
pasture, and among the thickets of wild 
plum and crabapple that formed the 
edges of the wood. The falling of crumbs 
from the breakfast table of the squirrel 
in the golden crown of the hickory had no 
more charm than the piping of the robins 
in the dark cedar, and I looked back with 
astonishment at the decapitation of a 
cottontail in a rail heap that had once 
seemed so big an event. 

How fast the world did open! I could 
scarcely believe it, but with mellow whistle 
of rich brown wings, a big autumn wood- 
cock rose in a spiral through the tops of 
some half bare saplings, and the gun rose 
full upon his line just as he turned for a 
straightaway flight over the tops. It was 
only a twinkling, but in that twinkling I 
pulled the trigger. How many others I 
had tried to pull on since hitting the quail, 
and how many times I had pulled trigger 
when too late, are not important matters 
at this late date. But the charm of that 
one twinkling was much enhanced by a 
long list of fruitless attempts. And I 
could scarcely believe my ears when I 
heard a thump on the distant leaves that 
told of fallen fatness. 

Though I prefer the rifle to the shotgun 
there is no moment with it any better than 
one’s first successes with the shotgun 
The mere size of game never counted in 
my estimate of its value, and I would walk 
as far to-day to see the old dog point a 
woodcock and see it fly as ever I did; and 
be quite content to leave the gun at home. 

Having accomplished this feat, the road 
seemed easy if I could only find some birds 
out in the open, and as there were plenty 
of Wilson’s snipe down on the meadows 
along the river, it was not long before I 
heard that mysterious scape that stirs such 
a tumult in young nerves, and saw that 
strange scrap of twisting gray that, for its 
weight, carries more charm than any other. 
And how long it lasts! On my irrigating 
ditch I have two or three every spring that 
fly only a few hundred feet, and alight 
again when started. Yet I walk them up 


over and over again, just to hear that sweet 
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harshness of the scape and see again that 
artful twist that used to lure me on so long. 
And the gun stands in the corner of the 
house close by, but I don’t want it. I 
would rather keep the birds alive to look 
at every time I have to go up the ditch. 
Anything that can thus affect old blood 
is too much for young nerves and I soon 
found I had gained nothing by being out 
of the brush. It looked as if the mighty 
secret was a3 far off as ever. I had no 
trouble in following the advice to wait 
until the snipe stops twisting and takes a 
straight course. But that same straight 
course was straight only by contrast with 
the starting line of twists. It was still 
crooked enough, and when at last I got one 
on a straight course and the gun came up 
fairly in line with it and the game was still 
within reach and in sublime confidence I 
was about to pull the trigger, the bird 
swung off just a bit—then what? Did I 
stay my finger? The reader who has ever 
tried it can answer. You might as well 
talk of staying the flight of the shot up the 
barrel after the explosion of the cap. It is 
only after considerable practice that one 
can learn to shift the gun again to the new 
course before firing, and no one ever 
wholly overcomes the tendency to fire be- 
fore shifting it. Many of the misses of the 
very best shots come from this, and it is 
well shown by the fact that they can 
nearly always tell just where they missed. 

But this is a long way from being all 
of the trouble. As I kept on and grew 
rapidly more able to see both gun and 
game at the same glance and‘in their rela- 
tion to each other and also gained in the 
ability to pull the trigger at the instant of 
discovering it in the right line, the satis- 
faction arising from such improvement 
was sadly marred by the discovery that I 
was pulling it even more often when I saw 
with equal plainness that it was not on the 
right line. As the gun came to the shoul- 
der it would too ofteri be above or below 
the bird and more often behind. Bang it 
went—not from the inability to shift it 
quickly enough to the right point—for 
this is another cause of missing—but from 
some irresistible tendency to fire though 
you plainly see it will be useless. This is 
somewhat like the case of shooting at the 
snipe after he had twisted. But it is really 
quite different. There you have seen the 
bird in line and the brain has wired the 
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finger all right. The nervous machinery 
for pulling the trigger is thus set in motion, 
but before it can act the bird moves and 
nerve telegraphy is not always rapid 
enough to change the order in time. But 
in the case of shooting when you plainly 
see the gun come up to the wrong place 
there is no such train of thought leading to 
any order from the brain. It is quite easy 
to say one has no business pulling the trig- 
ger unless the gun is pointed right. Never- 
theless one does it, and I do not believe any 
one ever wholly overcomes it. The very 
best shot does it often when out of practice, 
and getting in practice is mainly checking 
this foolish tendency. Quickening the eye, 
acquiring more delicacy of touch on the 
trigger and greater coolness in pulling it 
are trifling matters beside overcoming this 
tendency to pull at the wrong point. 

As you increase in quickness of taking 
aim and pulling at the right moment you 
are more and more annoyed by finding it 
all too slow for many birds. When the 
boisterous wing of the grouse shook the 
dark laurel brake with nothing visible but 
a dim brown haze four to six feet long, or 
Bob White whisked upward into the dense 
russet of the scrub oak, I was generally 
left standing inamazement. [little imag- 
ined I should ever be able to drop on one 
knee and pull the trigger as the gun 
touched my shoulder and have it pretty 
near the right spot. Nor did I imagine 
that I should ever be able to catch the line 
of the bird’s path through the dense cloud 
of twigs and leaves and mow a road 
through it to about the right point. I saw 
experts do it, but they could not tell how it 
was done. Some said they didn’t take aim 
because they couldn’t, while the best shot 
on woodcock I ever saw always stoutly as- 
serted that he did take aim and always 
knew where the shot went. I think he did, 
for I came very nearly equaling him and I 
found I could always tell. 

The conclusion many a beginner draws 
is that sighting the bird is too slow for such 
work. After learning to hit even a slow 
bird occasionally one discovers that suc- 
cess depends mainly on bringing the gun 
to the right point when it is first raised—as 
shifting it afterward is too unreliable, and 
raising it to the right point at first is 
largely a matter of fit and balance of the 
gun. Hence it is easy to conclude that if 
one has a gun of perfect fit and balance 
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and will throw it to the shoulder without 
too much haste or nervousness he will soon 
learn to throw it to the right point by mere 
sense of direction as a boy throws a stone 
or shoots an arrow or as the teamster hits 
very near the right point with his whip. 
This is largely true and for some kinds of 
shooting indispensable. For a peace offi- 
cer nothing is more absurd than the pistol 
target practice indulged in by some which 
will be quite likely to insure a perforation 
of the pelt two or three times before the 
owner can find his sight if ever he runs 
against a desperado who never looks at the 
sights on his pistol. The same principle 
would apply to the shotgun if the game 
were a man at ten paces with another shot 
gun and you were the game he was hunt- 
ing. 

But the desperado, no matter how 
many hours a day he may spend in snatch- 
ing his pistol out of the holster and snap- 
ping it at a mark, still makes too many 
misses, although the vealy scribbler from 
the east tells you quite the reverse. Onan 
object as large as a man the desperado will 
make far more hits in five seconds than by 
the slow method in use at the target. And 
for that kind of game it is the proper 
method because the only safe one if the 
other chap happens to be quick. But it is 
not exact enough for game even when the 
gun is filled with shot instead of a single 
ball. No subject has been more absurdly 
written about than the skill of the western 
desperado with the pistol. And he who at- 
tempts to imitate the method with the shot- 
gun to reach game where he imagines 
there is no time to take aim is quite certain 
to have many days of disappointment 
ahead. Such shooting is done with the 
gun and done apparently without taking 
aim, but it is not done in that way. It is 
done by intelligent quickness; for, how- 
ever quick one may become, he can almost 
always see where the gun is pointed. 
When he hits, he may not always be con- 
scious of seeing where the gun was pointed. 
But if he misses, he becomes immediately 
conscious of it being a little off the centre 
somewhere. Provided, of course, he is a 
good shot. If a bungler, he may know 
nothing about it in either case. Hence the 
crack shot makes hits so quickly that it 
seems impossible that any aim could have 
been taken. The success depends entirely: 
on throwing the gun to the right point at 
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first, for there is no time to shift it if mis- 
taken. Yet some aim was taken neverthe- 
less in most cases, for a quick glance 
along the gun showed where it was point- 
ing. 

The expert goes even beyond this, for 
there are timeseven when the quickest kind 
of a glance cannot be taken. Remarkable 
scores are often made in that way and 
there is considerable cover in which a good 
bag cannot be made in any other way. 
From this it seems easy to infer that one 
might just as well commence in that way. 
This is snap shooting of the purest kind, 
and if it will work so well in such bad 
cover why not where the cover is not bad 
or where it is open? Why dawdle and 
poke on the trigger when with one brilliant 
dash one may reach the same result? 
Therefore fix your eye or eyes on the bird, 
raise the gun and pull the trigger as the 
butt touches your shoulder. Such was a 
rule given by some when I began shooting, 
but owing to the impossibility of pulling 
the trigger at all I had to postpone the 
practice of it. 

At nineteen I had become quick enough 
for any bird in any cover—I do not mean 
to imply that they all got hit—and became 
satisfied that snap shooting of any real 
value is generally taking aim so quickly 
that you are scarcely conscious of it except 
when you miss. At twenty-five I moved to 
the finest shooting grounds of Minnesota, 
where for several years I had such an 
abundance of shooting on woodcock, Wil- 
son’s snipe, quail and ruffed grouse as well 
as all kinds of ducks and geese that the 
grand shooting on the pinnated and sharp- 
tailed grouse soon became tame. It was so 
easy to get all we wanted in two hours or 
so that I could afford to let them go and 
used them largely to experiment on. I 
tried snap shooting pure and simple, try- 
ing not to see the barrel of the gun at all. 
The test was not quite a fair one, owing to 
the size of the birds, their close rising, their 
slow flight and the utter indifference on my 
part about hitting one. But I became still 
more convinced that shooting without any 
aim is rarely first-class shooting and that 
nearly all quick work that hits is an ex- 
treme development of quick aiming. 

For many years in California I lived 
where quail were so absurdly thick all 
about the place that I could at any time 
quickly get all I wanted simply by using 
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them as playthings. There was no possi- 
ble anxiety about hitting one or anything 
that could interfere with coolness, because 
getting another shot was a matter of only 
a minute or so. I had in the meantime 
found with the rifle that it is quite an easy 
matter to hit a two-inch mark at ten paces 
three times out of five and a three-inch 
mark four times out of five without any 
sights at all, or without looking at them if 
on the rifle. And that in doing this it mat- 
tered little how the rifle was held, whether 
at the shoulder, or at the hip, or half way, 
upside down, or almost any way provided 
you see the end of the barrel. The same 
was the case with the shot-gun and the cen- 
ter of the charge would generally be near 
enough to the center of the mark to insure 
killing the majority of birds at reasonable 
distances. This, however, was with the 
mark at rest. When it was moving I 
quickly found something wrong. For such 
shooting made no allowance for the motion 
of the game across the line of fire. Here 
was the chance of all chances for a test be- 
cause it was open shooting with the game 
a long time within reach, if crossing and 
circling shots only were selected. That 
was the simplest thing about it; getting 
shots just as I wanted them was the last 
thing that troubled me. SoI kept the gun 
down when a bird rose until its speed and 
distance would require holding two feet or 
more ahead. Then I carefully picked out 
the place ahead where the gun should be 
held and then, without seeing the gun at 
all, made a snap shot at that place in the 
same way that would have sufficed to hit 
the two-inch mark at rest at ten paces. 
The result was that I could at any time 
get all the game I wanted. But it was be- 
cause it was just as easy to find a thousand 
quail as it now is to find a dozen sparrows. 
Gauged by the requirements of good 
shooting, the results were not up to stand- 
ard. Good runs were made at times, but 
the average was much below the results of 
equally quick work in which the gun was 
seen. Remember that in all this practice I 
tried not to see the gun at all. My object 
was to see to what extent shooting by mere 
sense of direction without any aim could 
be developed. My experience showed that 
it is a valuable thing to develop if you have 
the time and have game so plenty that you 
don’t care whether you hit or not. But for 
one whose practice is limited it would 
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surely lead to much disappointment with 
many a bag lighter than the cartridges it 
cost. 

The reason is plain enough. One famil- 
iar with the rifle only naturally thinks that 
with a ‘‘scatter”’ gun it is sufficient to hold 
anywhere near the mark. The rifle de- 
mands exactness, while approximation 
serves well enough for the shot-gun. But 
while true in a way this is not a practical 
truth. You cannot get a very accurate 
sight with the shot-gun because you have 
not time. And you would miss a hundred 
successive birds with the rifle with the 
same aim that would suffice to kill them 
all with the shot-gun at the distance. 
Nevertheless for the best work at any dis- 
tance and for good work at long distances 
it is almost as important with the shot-gun 
to cover the bird with the center of the load 
as it is to hold rifle sights dgad on the cen- 
ter. To test this I shot a long time with 
rifle sightson the shot-gun and found a dis- 
tinct gain on all long shots, while on quick, 
close shots they were not at all in the way 
—generally not seen at all. And it is not 
possible with any amount of practice to do 
this without looking along the gun barrel 
long enough to see both gun and game in 
their relation to one another. No matter 
how much skill one may acquire without 
seeing the gun the same amount of prac- 
tice spent on quick glancing along the bar- 
rel will produce better all-round results. 
There are times when one must make pure 
snap shots, and practice of that kind does 
not injure one’s shooting as much as it does 
with the rifle. But it is not the way to 
learn and is rather an off-shoot from the 
method of taking aim: the gun coming to 
the right place so often when raised simply 
because you have so often raised it before 
to the right place in the slow shooting. 

Many have thought this trouble might 
be avoided by keeping both eyes open, and 
‘binocular shooting,” as it was called once, 
attracted considerable attention. I tried it 
long and well and found it made not a par- 
ticle of difference with either rifle or gun. 
When you have practiced long enough to 
shoot well that way you have simply 
trained one eye to be asleep as much as 
your ears are to the roar of the surf all 
night. There is no objection to the method 
but no advantage in it. 

This snap shooting must not be con- 
founded with shooting in which you do not 
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lower your head so as to see along the bar- 
rel but still see the end of the gun in its 
relation to the bird every time. Excellent 
shooting may be done by keeping the head 
upright and seeing only the end of the bar- 
rels. And it is not necessary even to have 
the gun at the shoulder except to take up 
the recoil which, with heavy charges, 
might cause a miss as well as being uncom 
fortable. But I did not find any of this 
work fully up to the old method except in 
one case. Where it is necessary. to shoot 
high, as on rabbits running straight away 
or up a steep hill, holding the head erect 
and seeing only the end of the gun, but 
keeping the gun at the shoulder seems even 
better than the old method. We have a 
small blue cottontail here that keeps only 
in the brush of the steeper hills and darts 
uphill with marvelous speed on zigzag line 
of twists so short that anything like aim is 
quite impossible. By laying your head 
down to the gun it is quite easy to tear up 
the dirt just behind them. But by holding 
it upright and ignoring all of the gun save 
the tip I have shot as high as fifteen in suc- 
cession and ten or a dozen shots hand-run- 
ning used to be common events. I found 
the same method to work quite well on 
overhead incomers, where you want to get 
far enough ahead without losing sight of 
the bird behind the gun too far. But I 
never tried it enough to find whether it was 
the best way or not. It was quite plain to 
me that it is not at all necessary to look 
along the barrel of the gun for any kind of 
shooting—except probably the very best. 
This could be tested only in a series of 
matches in which the shooter shoots both 
ways with a careful record kept. One man 
against another would hardly prove much. 
But the end of the gun must be seen for 
very good work and, when doing so, one 
sees most of the barrel with its slant, hori- 
zontally as well as vertically. The whole 
thing is aiming after all and might as well 
be done in most all cases in the regular 
way. 

And I believe that all good shots learn in 
this way, though they may begin with the 
wildest kind of snap shooting. My com- 
panion, who always fired both barrels be- 
fore I could fairly see the bird, gradually 
slowed down until he became as slow as 
any one. I did exactly the reverse and be- 
came as quick as any one. It has been the 
same with all with whom I learned and, in 
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comparing notes with scores of fine shots, 
I find them all of the same opinion. The 
man who begins by snap shooting and be- 
comes a good shot simply acquires the 
habit of glancing along the gun so rapidly 
that he is scarcely aware of it. But as he 
goes on he becomes aware of it when he 
misses and can say quite confidently 
whether he shot too high or too far behind. 
But he has learned at the expense of far 
more ammunition than his slower comrade 
who began by trying to pull the gun into 
range so that he could plainly see it. It has 
also cost him far more in that pleasure one 
derives from hunting, finding and shooting 
such noble birds as the American game 
birds of the brush. The crazy slam-bang 
followed by the almost inevitable ‘‘d 
it,” may be for an instant a higher degree of 
excitement, but it is not so prolonged or so 
intense as the excitement that makes it im- 
possible to pull the trigger at all. And the 
slow beginner often has the satisfaction of 
bagging something long before the other. 
One with little time to spend in the field 
may soon enjoy it by the slow method. 
Whereas he might not have the time or be 
able to afford the ammunition to enjoy it 
by the other. 

How shall we overcome the excitement 
which so necessarily interferes with speedy 
results by either method? It is well 
enough to say restrain your intense anx- 
iety to hit something and treat the game 
just as if it were worthless, but how can I 
do it? 

It is extremely difficult for one to do it 
alone and nothing but time will avail. 
But in many cases the beginner can be 
helped by a companion who is perfectly 
cool. Nothing is so well adapted for this 
as pinnated grouse when young, and lying 
close before the dog in long prairie grass. 
Nothing ever so took the conceit out of the 
tyro who thought he had solved the secret 
by a few shots at robins or stones tossed in 
air. Nothing ever exhibited so well the 
many difficulties the beginner has to over- 
come. For nothing so easy to hit was ever 
so easy to miss. It was my fortune to take 
out a good many tyros, including younger 
brothers and visitors, and I had all the fun 
I wanted handling the dogs and seeing the 
bunglers miss. But I proved to my own 





satisfaction that a fair shot can be made of 
most people in half the time it would take 
if left to themselves, 
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It matters little what the age, intelli- 
gence or muscular strength of the person. 
No sooner does the dog’s tail begin to 
wave more slowly among the golden moc- 
casin flowers of the prairie than the tender- 
foot begins to clutch his gun more firmly, 
rub his eye and adjust his hat. When the 
bright pink and violet of the mints close 
over the dog’s rigid trail and his nose so 
high upraised becomes still amid the wav- 
ing green of the ferns the tyro, told to walk 
in ahead of the dog and take first shot, 
begins to quiver. His nose begins to itch 
and he has to rub his eye again, scratch 
one ear, and pull on his shirt collar for 
more breath. Buttoning his vest or coat, 
and even tucking in one coat-tail into the 
waistband of his pants, so as to have it out 
of the way of action, used not to be uncom- 
mon. It is quite useless to tell him to be 
cool, that we will get plenty of birds any 
how, that no one else is going to shoot 
until after he is through, etc. He walks in 
ahead of the dog with trembling hand 
and gleaming eye and sometimes even 
raises the gun to his shoulder before the 
bird rises so as to have it ready in time. 
But this makes little difference, for he 
rarely fails to raise it quickly enough at the 
first roar of wings. 

The first bird to rise is often the old one, 
which we do not want, but it is quite use- 
less to tell the beginner so. The heavy 
Bbbbb with which it bursts from the tangle 
of grass and wild peas is cut short with 
a bang from the first barrel about the 
time the grey and brown fairly clear the 
green carpet of the rolling hills, followed 
by another bang before it is possible to see 
the result of the first barrel. It is very 
seldom that the novice has any trouble 
about pulling the trigger as I had on wood- 
cock and other quick game in brush. It is 
all open shooting and the man at the gun 
made overconfident by the size of the 
birds. Where a young bird rises with 
more laboring flight the case is little dif- 
ferent. Often the tyro will then shoot 
more quickly. On such occasions I gen- 
erally had three guns afield, leaving my 
ownathome. Even three were dangerous 
but I used to place them in a row with the 
poorest shot to empty his gun first, then 
the next and then the best last. One day I 
had four, and six times in succession the 
slowest kind of young chickens missed 
with both barrels by each of the first three 
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shooters and finally pulled down at about 
sixty yards by the last—a boy of fourteen 
with an old single-barrel of fit and balance 
equal to a garden rake with a brick on the 
end. Day after day it was plain that the 
practice he was having in holding his fire 
until his turn came was making him a bet- 
ter shot than those who had the first 
chance. Half the time he raised the gun 
on the bird as soon as the first shooter 
and followed the bird along with it until 
the others had shot. As young chickens 
are very tender and slow flyers he had little 
trouble in finally bagging the bird after the 
others had missed it. Here was the very 
case of slow, dawdling shooting so much 
laughed at. Yet that boy made an unusu- 
ally good shot for his age. 

In every case where I could induce a 
friend to keep the gun down when the bird 
first rose, he rapidly improved. One trip I 
made to the oak openings on the Wiscon- 
sin side of the Mississippi where broad 
benches robed in prairie grass and stud- 
ded with nodding oaks like old apple or- 
chards lay between the river bottom and 
the uplands. Here the ruffed grouse came 
up from the bottoms and the sharptail and 
the common pinnated grouse joined him 
from the prairie or rolling bluffs, while 
Bob White was always there. Until the 
bird rose you knew not on what the dog 
was pointing—a charming uncertainty 
that demoralized my friend completely. 
He had had a few days on the prairie and 
thought he knew how to be cool. But it 
was in vain I told him to take first shot or 
to take his time with both barrels for I 
would not shoot at all. The fact that it 
might be the ruffed grouse darting like an 
arrow for the heavy timber, the sharptail 
shaking a reef out of his snowy sail for the 
uplands, or Bob White bursting in tumul- 
tuous lines of buzzing life, emptied both 
barrels of his gun before there was really 
time to see what it was. As the dog came 
to a point in a bunch of spikenard whose 
fragrant black berries were nodding over a 
tangle of ferns, I laid my hand on his gun 
and said: 


“Now keep quiet until I let go. We 


will get more birds than we want and 
down there in the bottom where the cardi- 
nal flowers are so bright in the long grass 
in the openings I will show you woodcock 
toward evening that will make your hair 
stand. 


I want you just to practice a bit 
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on these so that you can do some shooting 
on the woodcock, for they are the only birds 
we want.” 

A tremor ran through the gun as a 
chicken rose with heavy roar and towered 
away over the green heads of the oaks, but 
I held his gun down and my own too. 

“Only the old one and we don’t want 
it,” I said. 

Bbbbb went one of about half the size 
but with far slower wing. He struggled to 
raise the gun, but I held it still. 

“Too small and we don’t want it!” 
saidI. Then I took the caps off of the gun 
and told him to point it at the next one 
until it was out of sight and to pull the trig- 
ger every time he caught sight on the bird. 
The effect in quieting his nerves was re- 
markable. He stayed with me some three 
weeks and improved so that he made runs 
of three or four birds quite often and had 
as much pleasure in hunting them as if he 
had killed at every shot. 

After the coming of the breechloader I 
found the same thing could be done still 
better by taking the shot out of some of the 
cartridges and loading the gun so that one 
could shoot but hit nothing. This took the 
hurry out of him very fast. The next step 
was to occasionally put in a cartridge with 
shot, leaving him to think it was still blank. 
I have cooled down on quail in this day a 
novice who hardly knew which end he was 
standing on as long as there was a possi- 
bility of hitting. And my observation has 
satisfied me that there is no danger of mak- 
ing any one tooslow. All the danger is the 
other way. It seems absurd to say that one 
can miss a bird as large as a tame chicken, 
rising only a few feet from the end of the 
gun and going straight away at not over 
fifteen miles an hour. Yet that is exactly 
what the novice can do, and do it fifty 
times in succession, and do it for many 
days, too. 

In the fifties we knew nothing and never 
talked about holding ahead of crossing 
birds; 7. e., far enough ahead. We had a 
dim idea that on a curling woodcock one 
should aim at the bill and on a crossing 
grouse at the outstretched head instead of 
the black bands on the outspread tail. 
And we followed those ideas as well as we 
could. Many of our misses came from 
ignorance on this point and most of our 
success was from quick shooting with a 
pretty open gun. Early in the sixties I 
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spent two seasons on the marvellous duck 
grounds about Senachwine Lake on the 
Illinois River and found the fine shooting 
I had been doing in brush was of little use 
on the largest and slowest ducks, while 
even geese often sheered off untouched 
with the gun held fairly on the outstretched 
head. Icuta sorry figure beside the duck 
shots of that day who never shot in brush, 
though there were nearly a dozen wood- 
cock to the acre all about them with quail 
in the hazel outside the bottoms enough to 
drive any one crazy. 

Some of the best shots vowed that they 
held directly on the game but kept the gun 
moving and that that motion carried the 
shot. Others said that would not do, but 
that the gun must be raised ahead at first. 
I have never seen better duck shots than 
those I shot with there, and two were the 
best I ever saw anywhere. Their ideas 
were exactly opposite. I soon discovered 
that my friend, who said he was holding 
dead on the bird, was pulling the gun in 
from behind and pulling the trigger as the 
line of sight passed the game. Before the 
shot actually escaped the barrel, after his 
eye gave the order to pull, there would bea 
fraction of a second in which the end of 
the gun would move an inch ortwo. And 
an inch or two at the muzzle might be a 
foot or two at the bird. 

This latter way is still good where you 
have to whirl suddenly about to shoot at a 
bird rising on the side and going behind 
you. Then you can plainly see the effect 
of the motion in carrying the gun ahead. 
But it is not by swinging the shot aside as 
is commonly supposed. It is now gener- 
ally conceded that holding ahead is the 
proper way. But how is one to get a com- 
petent idea of the distance required with- 
out expending a great amount of ammuni- 
tion? Mere coolness in shooting will not 
solve this problem, for it is a matter of 
. judgment; and when you miss you do not 
know where your shot went. You only 
know where you aimed it; but whether it 
went behind or too far ahead, you know 
not. 

It is quite foolish for any one to attempt 
now days to acquire this information as we 
did—at the expense of much ammunition 
and the loss of much game—when it can 
be largely acquired with the twenty-two 
rifle without any game. Not that this will 
suffice. One must have actual practice to 
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apply what is thus learned. But practice 


on game where you cannot see the missing | 


balls strike will not so soon give you such a 
full knowledge of the distance ga ne moves 
while the ball is traveling, as wil! practice 
with the rifle where you have nothing else 
to consider but that distance. Auithough I 
had mastered the trouble quite well I 
found great improvement from practice 
with the rifle. All you need to do is to 
stand on a bank and shoot at swallows 
skimming the water of a pond. Don’t 
worry about the cruelty to the poor swal- 
low. You will find yourself needing all the 
sympathy. A good substitute is a float 
towed with a line and rod bya boy, and this 
may be done on bare ground as well if it 
will show where the balls hit. On the dry 
ground of the arid countries practice on 
rabbits is very fine and great sport. With 
the shot-gun much can be learned from a 
large paper-covered wheel with a bull’s 
eye in the center. Paper can be pasted 
over it as fast as it becomes too much rid- 
dled. You will soon find that the gun 
should be raised ahead of the mark and 
not on it. Also that this point should be 
selected with some deliberation before the 
gun is raised so that it does not have to be 
shifted afterward. You will find, too, that 
the distance is much greater than one 
would suppose and that it is best to err 
always in favor of the greater distance. 
You are not apt to lead the bird too much. 
The danger is the other way. By plenty of 
practice with the rifle you will go far 
toward solving pleasantly and economi- 
cally this perplexing problem in wild fowl 
shooting, though you will never master it. 

In fact, I believe practice with the rifle 
the true way to learn to shoot best with the 
shot-gun. The old idea was that shooting 
a rifle made you too slow with the shot-gun 
and that the shot-gun spoiled your rifle 
shooting. There is something in the latter, 
but not much in the former idea. If one 
were shooting continuously with either and 
should suddenly change to the other, he 
might not at once do as good shooting as if 
he had tried both: it might take a few days’ 
practice to get used to the new conditions. 
But rifle shooting can injure shot-gun 
shooting only by making one too slow; and 
my experience is that one cannot be so in- 
jured except temporarily. 

In California quail and other birds were 
so plenty that I soon tired of the shot-gun 
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though trying in every way to make the 
shooting as hard as possible. I finally laid 
it aside as too easy and took to shooting at 
them with the twenty-two rifle (please note 
the use of the word a#). I kept this up for 
years and had practically no practice with 
the shot-gun. But at long intervals I had 
occasion to pick it up for a little shooting; 
and on every occasion I found I had lost 
nothing in quickness but had gained in ac- 
curacy on long shots—where it was neces- 
sary to cover with the center of the charge. 
The misses were all due to the common 
fault of pulling the trigger when you 
plainly see it is pointed wrong, the way 
most misses are made from being out of 
practice. None of them was due to slow- 
ness. In fact I had gained in the ability to 
see the gun more clearly without losing 
sight of the game. Several friends who 
have had much of the same experience 
found the same results. The steadiest 
shots I have ever seen on game with the 
shot-gun—steady on all-round work— 
have also been fine rifle shots. On the 
other hand I have seen many a mere trap 
shot make a sorry record in the field, 
though his scores at the trap lacked little cf 
equaling those of the great champions. It 
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is not possible for any one to make such 
scores on game, and if it were, the shot-gun 
would not be worth handling. There is 
positively no fun in doing anything that 
can be done ninety times out of a hun- 
dred, except for those who see fun in play- 
ing for money. 

By beginning with the rifle you eliminate 
at once most of the trouble from excite- 
meni, because you know you can rarely 
hit a flying bird. If it makes you slow you 
will find little trouble in becoming quick 
enough. The man who begins with quick 
shooting and becomes a good shot after 
the expenditure of barrels of ammunition 
does not become so by virtue of making a 
machine of himself. It is because in mak- 
ing a machine of himself he unconsciously 
acquires the habit of seeing the gun and 
game in the same glance which he could 
not do at first. A quick shot thus becomes 
accurate with time; and a slow shot will 
become quick with time and with far less 
practice. There is no reason why one 


should not learn in one season to get suffi- 
cient enjoyment out of the gun if one will 
but remember that the pleasure is not in 
the size of the bag or in the cleanness of the 
score and never was. 


























The Result Americans are becoming alive 
of Public to their material interest in 
Sentiment Preserving the rapidly dimin- 
ishing forests, and in protecting disap- 
pearing wild bird and animal life. 
Game protection and forestry preserva- 
tion, in a word, is becoming, has become 
in fact, the demand of public sentiment. 
And that, in America, means accomplish- 
ment. The land is filling with mission- 
aries preaching the gospel of moderation 
to sportsmen, of education to the farmer, 
of recreation to the average citizen. So 
it has come to pass that the man who kills 
game—fish, flesh or fowl—immoderately, 
viz., beyond a single good trophy or the 
needs of his camp table, falls under public 
disapproval, as does the liar or cheat or 
other transgressor of moral law; that the 
farmer knows it to be money in his pocket 
to protect the insectivorous and game 
birds, and to intelligently fell the trees 
on his property; that the citizen sees joy 
and health and profit in the furtherance 
of these commonwealth interests, and 
makes laws to guard them and to punish 
offenders. 

Public sentiment has made a game 
warden of every intelligent man of right 
feeling; thousands of such men have joined 
forces, in local clubs, of which the Cuvier 
in Cincinnati is a shining example of 
continuous endeavor; in state societies, 
such as those splendid organizations in 
New York and Massachusetts; and in 
bodies of national membership and in- 
fluence—like the Boone and Crockett 
Club and the League of American Sports- 
men. All for organized game protection 
and forest preservation. Even the women 
in the land are responding to earnest 
supplication and refusing to buy hats 
trimmed with the feathers of birds either 
of song or plumage. 

Responding to public sentiment, as it 
always must, the Federal Government 
has appointed a Game Commission to 
care for the wild life of Alaska, has en- 
larged the field of the Forestry Depart- 


ment, and added to the powers of the 
Chief Forester; and will, no doubt shortly, 
immeasureably increase the value and 
scope of game protective measures by 
making each forestry reserve also a Game 
Refuge. One further step must sooner 
or later be taken by the Government to 
satisfy both public sentiment and the 
practical needs of the hour, and that is 
the appointment of a National Chief 
Game Protector, just as there now is a 
Federal Chief Forester. With such an 
official to coéperate with club and state 
and national organizations, America 
will be well equipped to carry along the 
work upon which it is only just entering. 
And there is no one thing more needed 
now and for all time, than uniformity of 
game laws throughout these United States 
of America. 


THE other day my mail brought a letter 
asking, ‘‘What are the morals of horse- 
racing?”? Obviously the majority . of 
jockey ciub legislators view racing, like all 
modern games of speculation, as not so 
much a matter of morals as of money 
making. Moral welfare waits on money 
making without fraud; but in pursuing 
the latter, the former is served. And thus 
the ‘‘morals” of horse-racing really make, 
though slowly and deviously to be sure, for 
honesty. The devil isn’t so bad as painted 
always. The real blot on the racing game 
is the betting ring, to which the jockey 
clubs lend more countenance than seems 
imperative to track prosperity. 

And I do not view the betting question 
only in the narrow sense of right and 
wrong—for after all a man may do as he 
likes with his own money—but as one the 
stronger should handle, for the protection 
of the weaker moral natures. It isn’t the 
moderate betting which need disturb us, 
but the self advertised heavy gambling 
that demoralizes the game, and exhibits 
money bags on a high pole like Gessler’s 
hat for the worshipful multitude of spec- 
tators. 
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SCHOOL AND COLLEGE OUTDOOR WORLD 


By RALPH D. PAINE 


(This department seeks information of wholesome and stirring interest among colleges and schools. The 
sort of campus gossip which entertains only its local dweliers, and will not be timely a month hence, is not 


wanted. 


OuTinG would like to receive from you, addressed to this department. 


But the kind of things you like to read, about some other college or school than your own, is what 


The field is large, our space is limited, 


but what is found here will stand for what is most typical in the outdoor life of the American school-boy and 


the undergraduate. 
alumni.) 


DOWIE AS A FOOTBALL REFORMER. 


UCH idle fun has been poked at the 
game of football, as expurgated and 
authorized by Prophet Elijah Dowie, for 
the use of his godly youth at Zion City. 
As a matter of fact, and of fairness to 
a bold and original organizer, who has set 
himself up as a concentrated Football Rules 
Committee of one, Head Coach Dowie 
ought to be taken seriously in this revolu- 
tionary step. For many years, the sport- 
loving public has clamored in vain for an 
“open game” of football. By this has been 
meant a game in which the spectator has 
rights, as well as the coach and the player. 
The public wants to see the ball, and what 
is being done with it and why. The foot- 
ball legislators have professed to listen to 
the plaintive and persistent cries of the 
long suffering populace, and have, each 
year, announced “changes in the rules.” 
The credulous public expects to find its 
“open game,” and discovers that always 
more and more the play develops along lines 
of concentrated attack by masses of in- 
tricately combined men, in which weight 
and incessant drill are winning factors. 
Bound hand and foot by tradition, and un- 
able to divorce the view-point of the coach, 
the Rules Committee has been as timid and 
conservative as the Board of Directors of 
an English railway system. Along comes 
Head Coach Dowie, without a scrap of 
tradition to bother him, and sweeps aside 
all rules and conventions. He decrees that 
there shall be no tackling or holding in 
the Zion City game. This means that his 
resourceful young men will de velop | a game 
with lots of passing, running an. *‘cking, 
such as make English Association ,votball 
so spectacular. Rough play will be so 
sternly dealt with that the offender will 
wish he had never seen a football. This is 
precisely what the college game has needed, 
lo, these thirty years. The scrimmage will 
be freed of its brutal and hammering force, 
and more open play fostered everywhere on 
the field. In short, Dr. Dowie would be a 
valuable influence and a wholesome irri- 
tant in the councils of the Intercollegiate 
Rules Committee. 


THE ATHLETE'S STRANGE FASHION IN 
CLOTHING. 


Residents of Appleton, Wisconsin, have 
made complaint against members of the 
Lawrence University cross-country team, 


And there is also the hope that it may awaken pleasant echoes in the memories of the 


for running through the streets in too 
scanty garb, cut high in the legs and low 
in the neck, with lavish exposure of sun- 
burned skin. In publishing their sensa- 
tions of shock and shame, the proper citi- 
zens of Appleton are not alone. The habit 
of frisking through the streets in mere 
wisps of trunks and jerseys, as practised 
by the students of such ancient and digni- 
fied universities as Yale and Harvard, 
agitated the people of New Haven and 
Cambridge until the nuisance was some- 
what abated. Objection of this kind may 
seem as prudish as that spirit of modesty 
which prefers to drape the legs of a table, 
yet on the other hand, the esthetic sensi- 
bilities of university towns deserve respect. 
It is not so much the bare arms and legs 
that make these barbaric displays un- 
pleasant, as the studied disreputability of 
appearance. Soiled and ragged clothing 
(the worse the look of it, the better the 
athlete liked it), passed the limits of 
decency. It has been said that the English 
*varsity athlete dresses to please the eye 
and the nose. It used to be the set purpose 
of the American collegian of muscle to 
offend both. That fad is dying out, and the 
visits of American teams to England have 
had some influence toward attractive and 
seemly garb in training and competition. 


THE TRAINING TABLE IN KANSAS, 


The early football season at Kansas Uni- 
versity was badly jarred by one of those 
disputes over standards of right conduct in 
college sport, which show the room for 
honest missionary work, East and West. 
Several players objected when the athletic 
association requested them to pay their 
board bills at the training table weekly in 
advance, and a “strike” was in the air, 
led by the captain of the team. The trouble 
began when the steward in charge of feed- 
ing the athletes, found that several board 
bills of the previous year were still unpaid. 
In order to protect himself he asked the 
athletic association to put into effect a 

“pay in advance” rule. The amount de- 
manded was the exceedingly modest stipend 
of two dollars per week per player. One of 
the strikers declared that “they ought to 
have their board given them, because they 
had done so much work for the university.” 
The university was much agitated, and 
while the policy of the mutineers was largely 
condemned, some students expressed the 
opinion that “they would have individually 
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given the men part of the money with which 
to pay their board, rather than have such 
an affair happen at this time.” This is all 
very deplorable, but it must be remembered 
that when football, and amateur rulings, 
and eligibility regulations were as young in 
some of the leading Eastern institutions of 
learning as they are at Kansas University, 
the training ‘able system was in as bad shape 
as these reports would indicate. It is slow 
learning the spirit of “sport for sport’s 
sake,” and if all the football players on the 
Atlantic seaboard, who this year pay noth- 
ing for their board at training table, were 
mustered together, there would be enough 
recruits to play other games than solitaire. 


A WEIGHTY FOOTBALL PROBLEM. 


The professional wrestlers of Japan, 
mountains of beef. brawn, and fat, who are 
famous according to their ability to act as 
human battering rams, seem ridiculous when 
measured by our athletic standards. But 
this season’s bulletins from the college foot- 
ball fields, East and West, indicate that 
the trend of coaching tactics is fast catch- 
ing up with “Jap” ideals. The two hun- 
dred pound rush line has been achieved, at 
the University of Michigan last year. The 
twohundred pound back-field is thenext step 
and one not far away. The heavy charg- 
ing formations, tackle-backs, wing-shifts 
and what not, coupled with the retention 
of six men in the rush line on the “line- 
up,” puts more and more premium on 
weight. By a mysterious law of Nature, 
the supply comes forward to meet the 
modern demand. No college is too small to 
be without its handful of gigantic candi- 
dates, where a dozen years ago, one or two 
of them made a sensation in the most 
populous university. In fact, two hundred 
pound football players have come to be held 
as commonplace, fragile and stunted. In 
sifting a mass of material from college cor- 
respondents, such ponderous items as these 
have turned up in swift succession: 

“Cunniff, the 222-pound baby who is 
trying for the Harvard line, etc.; Dutcher, 
the 215-pound candidate for center at 
Princeton made good gains; Shevlin, the 
190-pound human dynamo, will play 
full-back for Yale this year; Deering en- 
livens the competition for line positions at 
Wisconsin, with 220 pounds of brawn; 
‘Babe’ Carter has joined the same squad. 
He is a 250-pounder. With him comes Joe 
Curtis, the giant tackle. His proportions 
are immense. Carter has run his weight 
up to 270 pounds since he played two years 
ago, but he will train off twenty pounds. 
Shaver, the 205-pound center of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, will join Stagg’s camp 
at Chicago. At Princeton, Stannard, the 


220-pound recruit from Smith’s Institute is 
receiving special instruction in line work; 
Harvard has such weighty material as 
Kidder, Pell and Wilder, all 200-pounders.” 
Rumor says that Rose, the seven feet of 
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shot-putter, is developing into a punter 
under the skilled instruction of Mr. Yost. 
At the present rate of expansion, within five 
years every football institution of note will 
hang outside the training field, the sign: 

“Nothing less than 220 pounds need 
apply.” 


THE NEW SPIRIT AT THE NAVAL ACADEMY. 


West Point and Annapolis will clash 1 
football under the new eligibility rules 
agreed upon in conference between the 
Superintendents of the two Academies. The 
Navy has won her contention, inspired of 
the playing of Daly at West Point, that 
graduated “stars” from colleges, should 
not be allowed on Academy elevens, The 
public is pleased that the “eligibility 
squabble” is wiped from the records of 
these gallant foemen, while the football en- 
thusiast is particularly interested in the 
unusual specifications of the agreement: 

“A cadet or midshipman who has been a 
regular member of the first team of any one 
of the forty institutions named below, shall 
not be a member of the team of such insti- 
tution and of his academy team for more 
than four seasons in the aggregate.” 

Selecting this list of forty “from among 
the colleges and universities of the United 
States, which are recognized as holding the 
leading positions in the sport of football,” 
was a ticklish undertaking. Picking “ All- 
American teams,” although a delicate and 
arduous problem at best, is, after all, a 
question of individual judgment. Making 
a list of the “best forty teams” was a 
responsibility clothed in solemn dignity, for 
the verdict must bear the official rating and 
endorsement of the Government at Wash- 
ington, through the Army and Nayy De- 
partments. The Government-stamped list 
met with the approval of football experts 
generally, barring some criticism that 
Exeter and Andover Academies should be 
included. While these teams are more 
formidable, as a rule, than those of many 
colleges on the list, Exeter and Andover are 
preparatory schools, and as such, it is open 
to ar~ .ent whether their boys should not 
be alowed to enter West Point and Annap- 
olis on the same athletic footing with 
appointees coming from other schools. By 
including Haskell and Carlisle Schools, the 
Government has put itself on record, as 
acknowledging not only the prowess but the 
equality of the red man on the football 
field, if nowhere else. 

The moulding of the Annapolis eleven 
this year is one of the most interesting 
campaigns in the football world. For three 
years, the old fighting spirit of the Naval 
Academy football was at low ebb, and the 
limit was reached last season, when the rank 
and file of players showed a lack of spirit 
almost childish, in their lack of determina- 
tion to overcome the odds in weight and 
material against West Point, and failure to 
realize their responsibility to their colors. 
There has been a great awakening, and the 
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midshipmen are facing an uphill fight with 
tons of grit to make up for lack of pounds. 
Foolish’ report has said that there were 
several 190-pound recruits to the Navy 
strength. As a fact, only two men are play- 
ing who weigh more than 180 pounds and 
they are indifferent performers. The new 
coaching system means that Paul Dashiell 
is in general charge, assisted by one out- 
side coach, Olcott of Yale, and a staff of 
graduate Navy coaches. This has come 
about, because for years the officers of the 
Navy have leaned toward the graduate 
coaching system. They are unable to carry 
it out in toto because their duty carries them 
to distant stations, and the shortage of 
officers in the service prevents the release of 
officers nearer home. Lieutenants Tardy, 
30okwalter, and McCarthy, now sta- 
tioned at the Academy, were the first 
graduates recruited to help build up the 
new system. With Dr. William Murphy, 
the old Yale baseball star, and brother of 
“ Mike,” in charge of phy sical training, the 
new organization and the renewed spirit 
have made a promising beginning. 


THE NEW FIELD AT ANDOVER. 


This year the first Andover-Exeter foot- 
ball game will be played on the new 
Brother’s Field at Andover. This recrea- 
tion ground, finished last year, at a cost 
of $50,000, is one of the finest school or 
college fields in the country. It was used 
by last season’s eleven and nine, but as the 
great football battle was fought at Exeter, 
the opening championship match in the new 
arena has a touch of historic interest. 
Alumni who were lucky in surviving the 
ordeal of football on the old Andover field, 
will rejoice that the coming schoolboy need 
not add to the normal peril of the pastime, 
the chance of breaking his head on the 
granite ledges of the “hill,” which wrecked 
many a sturdy anatomy. It was a school 
for heroes, and many “stars” of Yale 
elevens, who had taken the training course 
at Andover, gave credit to its stern school- 
ing forsurplusof endurance which could not 
have been hammered into them anywhere 
else. George Carter, now Governor of the 
Hawaiian Territory, was an Andover foot- 
ball man, as well as catcher on his class 
nine, and president of the Hare and Hounds 
Club. He is one of the unreconstructed 
ancients, and recently confided to an ac- 
quaintance : 

“T suppose it is a fine thing for Andover 
to have a new fifty thousand dollar field, but 
the boys must be getting soft, if they can’t 
stand being slammed around on the rocks 
of the old hill. When an Andover boy went 
down to college in my time, and tried for 
the team, his nerve would not have been 
shaken if he had been ordered by the 
coaches to tackle a steam road-roller for 

‘ practice.” 
The college coach has not always exerted 
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the best influence over schoolboy athletes, 
and too often, his view- point has been that 
of “anything to win.” For this reason, and 
because of the wholesome tone of the condi- 
tions glimpsed, it is a pleasure to quote 
what Principal Stearns of Andover has to 


“* Pa’ Corbin, as usual, has charge of our 
football interests, and I don’t know of any 
man who can beat him for knowledge of the 
game, ability to inspire the right kind of 
spirit in his pupils, and above all, to keep 
things clean and square. The largest num- 
ber of men on record is trying for the An- 
dover team. So far as the relations with 
Exeter are concerned, they will remain the 
same. The past summer has brought new 
evidence of the desire of the Exeter authori- 
ties to meet us half-way in every difficult 
problem, and it is a tremendous relief to 
feel that conditions are so satisfactory.” 


OVER-DOSES OF ATHLETIC NOTORIETY. 


Now and then the sky-tocketty notoriety 
which throws an unwholesome glare across 
the path of the “famous college athlete” 
produces an object lesson to act as a warn- 
ing for other unstable youths who need it. 
The case of the former Yale guard, who 
was convicted of keeping a gambling house, 
was singularly pitiful, in the wholly dis- 
torted view-point, both of the young manand 
the girl he married. A college romance, 
inspired of “hero worship,” railroaded the 
foolish pair into matrimony, before the 
youth knew that life was not all football 
and cheers. She stole from her employer to 
help him through college, and he committed 
crime to try to cover up her crime. A mud- 
dled, hopeless attitude toward life all round, 
but it came because the notoriety and 
glamor of those college triumphs turned 
two weak heads. Another case in point, by 
no means comparable, but, in a minor way, 
illustrating the evil of taking athletic prow- 
ess too seriously, is afforded by Ralph Rose, 
the boyish giant who has broken the world’s 
records at shot-putting, in the colors of the 
University of Michigan. He is only a big, 
strapping baby, immature in mind and body. 
Notoriety turned his head, and he began to 
talk about himself and his ability to “ put 
on the gloves” against Jeffries, and of 
other wonders that were in him to perform. 
When laughed at across the country for 
such silly boastings, Rose hung his head, 
and “felt so hurt,” that, according to 
veracious reports, “ he could eat no supper 
at the training table.” 

It may be that he has learned his lesson, 
and at small cost, if it now appears to him 
that the collegian has a better world to 
conquer than the prize ring, and that once 
out in the big field of life, his ability to 
break ordinary men over his big knees is an 
inconsiderable weapon in the battle of 
trained intelligences that win the things 
worth while winning. 








HOW TO PLANT QUAIL 


By DAN BEARD 


t= many good shots who had rather 
shoot quail over well-trained dogs 
than engage in any other sort of hunting, 
and the universal appreciation of the deli- 
cate and savory flavor of the bob-white’s 
flesh, has given these birds a popularity 
which threatens them with extermination. 
A price is placed upon their heads which 
encourages an army of trappers, poachers 
and market hunters to defy the game laws 
and the laws of common sense in their 
greedy rush to supply the city market-men 
and the cold storage houses with the cov- 
eted food. The ranks of the bob-white have 
been so rapidly thinned that a person is now 
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seized with wonder upon seeing a bob-white 
or hearing its cheery call in the fields, which, 
but a few years ago, were thickly populated 
with these beautiful and useful American 
game birds. 

It is high time that country clubs, owners 
of large estates and farmers reserved some 
small portion of their lands for 


SANCTUARY, 


in which the bob-whites may breed and 
flourish undisturbed. 

Do not misunderstand this sug- 
gestion—it is not intended to put 
a stop to quail shooting; on the 
contrary, the over-plus from the 
preserves will tend to constantly 
restock the adjacent lands with 
birds for the gunners to slay. The 
few game reserves already estab- 
lished have proved this. There 
are English pheasants in the 
woods where I am now writing 
which come from preserves twelve 
miles away, and the overflow from 


birds which are known to the writer in the 
State of Pennsylvania. 

The plan proposed is that individual land 
owners establish private breeding fields 
where the bob-whites may be protected from 
trespassers and poachers the whole year 
round. 

The great body of the American people, 
though properly jealous of their rights, are 
not unreasonable, and when they understand 
the unselfish purpose of these preserves they 
will not only respect the rights of the birds, 
but be quick to punish the selfish and, law- 
less persons who may seek to violate the 
sacredness of the bird’s sanctuary. 

Strange as it may appear, the sportsmen 
—men whom thoughtless sentimentalists ac- 
cuse of a bloodthirsty desire to kill all living 
creatures—are the very ones who are doing 
the most systematic and effectual work for 
the protection of our brothers in fur and 
feathers. 

It is hoped that these same big-hearted 
men will be persuaded to plant birds upon 
their own estates and induce others to fol- 
low their example. To those not devoid of 
sentiment there is an esthetic value in the 
very presence of the bob-whites which is 
worth more than the little cost of seed 
birds and their protection. Because there 
are thousands of people of esthetic taste, 
there is a real money value attached to the 
sound of the cheery “ Bob-White, Bob-bob- 
white” from the fence post, and the sight 
of the plump little birds dusting themselves 
in the road or promenading over the close- 
cut lawns—a money value which even the 
financial mind of the real estate man is 
quick to perceive. 

If the reader is devoid of sentiment and 
is a hard, practical utilitarian, it may in- 
terest him to know that bob-white is a use- 
ful adjunct to a farm, and that the Agri- 
cultural Department at Washington, in its 
year book of 1903, says that not only does 
the bob-white do no injury to fruit or any 
other crop, but that they destroy great quan- 
tities of the seeds of troublesome weeds and 
also the worst insect pests with which the 
farmer has to contend. 

After examining a wholesale lot of crops 
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and’ droppings, and after careful experi- 
ments with captive birds, SylWester D. Judd, 
Ph.D., says the bob-white is probably the 
most useful wild bird on the aly 

But, after all, this world divorced from 
sentiment would be a dreary place in which 
to sojourn, and the associations connected 
with Colinus Virginianus are very dear to 
hearts that may have never heard its scien- 
tific Latin name. There are few of us, I 
imagine, who do not feel a thrill at the 
bursting of the “animated bomb shell,” 
which the bob-whites make as the covey 
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bursts with a startling whirr when dis- 
turbed, or who do not appreciate the whole- 
some charm of the clear, honest love-call 
of the cock to his dapper little mate, or feel 
the mystic influence of the plaintive 
assembly call of the covey when it is 
heard in the gloaming. 
Fig I is a map of an imaginary 


BREEDING FIELD FOR BOB-WHITES, 


but it is not expected that any one 
will make an exact duplicate of this 
field; the drawing is only made that 
the reader may better 
what is meant when it is said that an 
appropriate field should be selected 
or prepared for the exclusive use of 
the birds. It is essential that the 
birds should have a good cover handy 
for a retreat on the advent of pre- 
daceous hawks; for this purpose thickets 
of thorny vines, blackberry bushes, haws, 
alders, rose bushes, cat briars and laurels 
—in fact, a tangled mass of thorny under- 
brush of any kind will answer the purpose 
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and be appreciated by the birds. Let the 
thickets be next to the fences and they will 
also form a more effectual barrier for two- 
legged marauders than posted signs. I 
know of one covey of birds in Greater New 
York surrounded by thickly populated dis- 
tricts where the birds have managed to 
defy all enemies for the last twenty years, 
and this they have done by living in a 
swamp overgrown with a thicket of poison 
sumac, briars, grapevines, alders, rank 
weeds, skunk cabbage and cat tails, which, 
with the treacherous bog under foot, has 
until now formed a safe refuge for the 
hardy little flock of bob-whites. 
Give your birds 


A WELL-DRAINED FIELD 
interspersed with bushes to protect their 
nests and plant late a small patch of buck- 


wheat especially for their delectation; see 
that there is also 


A SUPPLY OF GOOD WATER. 


After the field is prepared something on 
the order of the accompanying map, furnish 
some artificia! 
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THE ANINATE 
NEST BOXES 


of slabs or sections of hollow logs after the 
manner of Figs. 2, 3 and 4. 

Fig. 5 shows a natural nest shelter chosen 
by a pair of bob-whites whose nest I dis- 
covered in a pasture lot in Ohio. The 
stump shown in the diagram was concealed 
by a rank growth of grass or reeds which 
also arched over and concealed the thirteen 
pretty white eggs. 

Use weather-beaten slabs with bark on 
them and lichen-covered wood for the nest 
boxes, and, if you cannot obtain that, from 
old fence boards or some similar source, 
stain or paint the wood a dull, unobtrusive 
gray color. Fig. 4 is made from a section 
of a hollow log, to which two sticks have 
been fastened to give it a firm surface to 
rest upon. Place these nests in clumps of 
bushes, under leaning stumps or similarly 
appropriate places, and see that they are 
situated on a gentle incline, as in Fig. 6, 
where the slope of the ground will drain 
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the water from the neighborhood of the 
nests. Fill the boxes with hay, straw or 
dry leaves as shown in the diagram. 

If the bushes for hiding the nests are 
not growing on the ground selected, it is a 
simple matter to plant them there, and make 
them grow just where you wish—especially 
is this true if you plant the bush in the 
spring while the ground is still soft from 
the melting frosts. 

Two weeks ago, in the dry month of 
August, I forcibly tore up by the roots a 
young black or sweet birch, six and one- 
half feet high, of which Fig. 7 is a sketch 
made at the time, and kicking a hole in the 
dry earth of a path, with the heel of my 
boot, I planted the birch in the hole and 
secured it in place with a large stone laid 
over its dirt-covered roots. This rudely 
transplanted tree, as yet, shows no signs of 
wilting leaves or drooping branches; so it 
should be a simple matter to transplant 
brush in the wet soil of early spring wher- 
ever you wished to locate a nest-box. When 
the nests are all arranged and concealed by 
rose bushes, briars or any sort of thick- 
growing plants it is time 


TO PLANT THE QUAIL. 


This simple secret I learned when a very 
small child, from a Kentucky colonel with 
an Irish name and the soul of an old- 
fashioned country gentleman. 

The colonel always had an abundant sup- 
ply of quail upon his plantation, and he said 
that he planted them.the same as corn, and 
so he did. 

On a bright spring morning about the 
mating season for quail he would start 
out with his two “boys’”—boy being the 
name for any negro too young to be dignified 
by the title of uncle—one boy carrying a 
covered basket full of captive birds and the 
other a pail of water (Fig. 9). When the 
planter reached a likely spot, where food 
had already been placed under his direction, 
a cock bob-white was produced from the 
basket and soused into the pail of water 
until it was too wet to fly. When liberated, 


as a matter of course, the bird ran for the 
nearest cover, which was the very place pre- 
was 


pared for its reception. The hen 
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treated in the same manier with the same 
result, and thus the birds were left to 
preen themselves, dry out, discover the 
food at their feet, make each other's ac- 
quaintance and ultimately go to housekeep- 
ing right there on the spot where every- 
thing seemed so handy for them. What 
could be more natural? What more simple? 
This old sportsman knew the habits of his 
favorite game bird and wisely took advan- 
tage of them, and in place of trying to 
force the birds to conform to theoretical 
rules of conduct he invented a way by which 
he could make use of the birds’ peculiar 
habits for his own advantage and entertain- 
ment. 

It is probably not necessary to souse the 
birds in the pail of water until they are 
half drowned, as the colonel’s “boys” de- 
lighted in doing, for it is only requisite to 
so thoroughly wet their wings that they are 
unable to fly. 

Choose a bright, sunshiny day when the 
birds can dry out with no danger of being 
chilled to death, and you may, like the 
colonel, plant quail as you would plant 
corn, and have reason to expect, propor- 
tionately, as bountiful a crop for the seed 
birds planted as you might get from the 
same amount of seed corn. 


SEED BIRDS 


are easily ovtained from deaiers in wild 
animals whose advertisements are found in 
many of our periodicals, but it will be bet- 
ter to write to the secretary of some of our 
numerous gunning clubs and game pre- 
serves who know from personal dealings 
the most responsible men in the business. 
In looking over a number of records of 
quail planting I find that American bob- 
whites have been successfully planted prac- 
tically all over the United States, as far 
north as Buffalo and south of Maine to 
Texas, and that they have even been sent 
to New Zealand, where, according to recent 
reports, they are thriving and multiplying. 

Mr. W. J. Coon, Superintendent of 
Blooming Grove Park Association, Pike 
County, Pennsylvania, says that * ‘quail are 
not indigenous to this section,” but across 
the river a few miles from the club 
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grounds I know of a covey of wild bob- 
whites which has frequented a buckwheat 
field for the last eighteen summers; so it 
seems that the Blooming Grove people need 
not despair of breeding them on their own 
grounds. 


DOMESTICATION OF BOB WHITE. 

There once was a widespread legend to 
the effect that the bob-white could not be 
domesticated, but this, like all similar folk- 
lore stories, must be translated to read—we 
do not know how to domesticate this crea- 
ture. If you will but allow them the privilege 
the bob-whites will domesticate themselves ; 
they are always ready and anxious to be 
admitted as members of the society of do- 
mestic fowls. 

If any of the readers doubt this assertion 
let them give a covey perfect protection 
from persecution by their two- legged ene- 
mies and their protector will soon find the 
bob-whites mingling with the barnyard 
fowls at feeding time and even laying in 
domestic hens’ nests. 

A number of years ago, at Big Bone 
Springs, Kentucky, a friend of the writer 
had a large covey of bob-whites so tame 
that they followed him around the stable 
yard, and all that he did to domesticate 


these birds was to publicly threaten to shoot 
any person whom he caught or suspected of 
disturbing any one of these birds. 

The implicit belief of my friend’s neigh- 
bors in his regard for any promise made at 
once removed from this particular flock of 
bob-whites all danger of persecution. I 
once visited a Georgia town where the 
local “ sport’ ” kept bloodhounds to hunt 

“niggers,” game cocks and a cock pit for 
gentlemen(?), deerhounds and foxhounds 
for cross-country hunts, and firewater for 
the thirsty. This man invited me to his 
place to see him feed his chickens. At his 
call of “cluck, cluck,” there appeared two 
sand-hill cranes, one purple gallinule, a 
number of wood ducks, bantams, game . 
chickens, a lot of birds which I was unable 
to identify in the scrambling mass of fowl, 
and a big covey of bob-whites. As far as 
I could see, the birds were unconfined by 
any barrier other than a board fence, and 
as many flew to his call their wings could 
not have been cut. 

While such sights are uncommon, and 
only to be seen in out-of-the-way corners 
of the country, there is scarcely a section 
of our land where some favorite covey of 
bob-whites have not been known to be par- 
tially or wholly domesticated. 





THE GAME FIELD 


By EDWYN SANDYS 


LL summer long it was my glorious 

privilege to loaf—as Riley puts | it, “ Jest 
loaferin’ around as I darn please.” Need- 
less to say, it was bully, all the more so 
because it was my first square chance in 
years to show what really artistic work in 
that line I am capable of. The farmers 
and other busy folk of the neighborhood 
vastly appreciated my efforts. They de- 
clared my illustration of loafing to be the 
most complete and satisfying performance 
ever seen, and they begged as a special favor 
that I would keep away from their sons, 
lest the thing should prove “ketchin’.” But 
there are various forms of loafing, and 
perhaps mine might not appeal to the ‘genu- 
ine trampish labor shirker. Day after day 
the good canoe slipped away up-river for 
five, six or more miles, and night after 
night she floated homeward under the full 
moon and at any old time before midnight. 
From ten to fifteen miles of paddling was 
the average stint, while the spare time was 
devoted to prowls afoot through certain 
covers which of old were strongholds of 
woodcock, Bob Whites, wood-duck, grouse 
and cotton-tails. This form of observation 
will give one a very fair idea of the amount 
of game in the country traversed, and I re- 





gret to say that what I saw was not alto- 
gether satisfactory. What I heard from 
various farmers was worse, but lessons 
learned long ago teach one not to believe 
all one hears, especially about game. Very 
often the man who knows least about game 
is the owner of the land the birds are on. 
In the matter of woodcock, townsmen and 
countrymen agreed that there was not a bird 
for miles around. This was not astonish- 
ing, because every well-informed sportsman 
knows that the long-billed beauty really is 
becoming very scarce. But I didn’t fancy 
the sweeping statement that there were no 
birds at all, so decided upon a lone-hand 
raid through certain covers which a few 
years ago were good for a dozen birds. It 
was a rather curious experience to cover 
acre after acre of ground:in the best of 
condition yet find not a bird, nor a boring 
or other sign of even an occasional visit by 
the big-eyed King of the Copse. Creek and 
low woodland alike proved blanks, and it 
began to look as though there wasn’t a cock 
in the county. At last I recalled a spot 
where little springs used to keep the ground 
moist beneath a dense growth of willows, 
and thither I fared in weakening faith. 
Philohela was not at home, but he had con- 
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siderately left a few tokens for whoever 
might call during his absence. One glance 
at the ground was enough—it was riddled 
with borings, and the tell-tale white drop- 
pings completed the evidence. A careful 
beating of a nearby covert failed to locate 
the bird, yet “sign” was better than noth- 
ing, and I felt relieved to learn that there 
was at least one cock in the county. I 
wanted to see him the worst kind of way, 
but as there was no use searching further 
I pushed on up river. Returning hours 
later in the glorious moonlight, I drifted 
past that cover, hesitating as to whether it 
was worth while to land on the chance of 
the bird’s having returned to his feeding 
ground. Luck saved me the trouble, for lo! 
at that moment a dark shape winnowed 
through the moonlight which clearly re- 
vealed the chunky form and bull-head of 
Philohela, and soon sounded the quick flip- 
flap-flap of his wings as he went down 
through the willows. It was rather odd 
that we should meet that way, but the fact 
remains, and beyond dispute there’s at least 
one cock left in that county. 

The chief object of the up-river work, 
however, was to, if possible, locate wood- 
duck, for which fowl the lazy, eighty-yard 
broad stream is an ideal haunt. At many 
points the low banks are heavily timbered 
with nut-trees and great willows, the whole 
draped for hundreds of yards at a stretch 
with masses of wild grapevines. No better 
ground for wood-duck could be found, and 
until quite recently many a hollow stub held 
the ivory-like eggs of the loveliest of our 
tree- ducks. It is different to-day—so dif- 
ferent in fact that I question if one brood 
of wood-ducks was hatched in half a dozen 
miles of the best of the growth. “ No more 
ducks—don’t see ’em no more,” was the oft- 
repeated statement of dwellers in the wood- 
duck belt. I saw but one, a drake, and he 
was flying high and heading for the distant 
marshes—sure sign he would not return. 
Only a few seasons ago I saw at least fifty 
ducks, and shot half a dozen on this very 
water. The fowl have been destroyed, not 
driven away, for miles of the river banks 
are more heayily timbered than they were 
when I first saw them many years ago, 
when broods of wood-ducks might be found 
almost anywhere along the wooded banks. 

Oddly enough, the rabbits, too, appear to 
have greatly decreased in numbers. Years 
ago, when first they became plentiful, we 
were solemnly warned that they would be- 
come a pest, would destroy the orchards 
and, for all I know to the contrary, devour 
the live stock of the long-suffering farmer. 
Certain it is that for some years the rabbits 
did multiply at an amazing rate; so much 
so indeed, that they became a_ nuisance to 
those who wanted to work fine dogs in 
feathered game. The past season I did not 
see one rabbit, and the farmers agreed that 
for some reason or other cotton-tails had 
become quite scarce. The explanation is 
not easily found. It cannot be the extensive 
tree-cutting, for that means more stump- 
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lands, brush-piles and extended rather than 
contractetd ranges for the furry fellows. It 
is unlikely, too, that snaring has been prac- 
tised to a sufficient extent to seriously affect 
the breeding stock, because there is no great 
demand for rabbits, and the most skilful 
of trappers could not make ordinary wages 
with any form of snare. It may be, as I 
have known it to occur in the case of the 
Northern hare, that some disease has cut 
down the cotton-tails, but of that no evi- 
dence was secured. Granted an abundance 
of feathered game, and few sportsmen 
would care a hang what happened to the 
cotton-tails. But with birds scarce, Brer 
Bun becomes rather an important personage, 
for there is no denying the fact that it is 
possible to have a heap of fun with him 
when a couple of smart beagles are jarring 
the painted woodlands with volleys of 
choice dog-Latin. 

Of the ruffed grouse little need be said. 
Beautiful, lone, retiring, the wreckage of 
big woodlands means his doom. Like the 
grand wild turkey, he cannot for long stand 
the clatter of axes and the crashing roar of 
falling timber. It is quite true that he is 
fond of the thickets, but to suit him they 
must be as the fringe of big woodlands, at 
most not more than one fair. flight from tall 
timber. The combined work of axe, snare 
and gun is rapidly proving too much for 
this fine representative of a noble family, 
and the time is not far distant when a fair 
day’s sport with ruffed grouse will be an 
experience to be long rememberéd. Of all 
our upland game this bird appears to be 
least able to adapt itself to changed condi- 
tions. Properly a forest dweller, all its 
defensive ‘tactics depend upon the support 
of big trees. In low scrub, or leafless sap- 
lings, the bird, though swift, is as open to 
attack as a prairie chicken, and while its 
wings may boom with power, they cannot 
beat that sudden gust of lead—at least not 
when the storm-cloud is steered by an ex- 
pert hand. 

That bent-winged wizard of the wet- 
lands, the snipe, should longer survive, but 
even he must retire before the march of 
improvement. What timber cutting means 
to the grouse, improved drainage means to 
the snipe, and year by year the suitable 
grounds are steadily shrinking. A strong 
point in favor of the snipe is the impossi- 
bility of trapping him, for I know of no 
practical method of getting snipe except by 
shooting them. There are lots of snipe yet 
alive, too. Even those much-shot-over 
grounds which were noted in the days of 
“Frank Forrester” can yet be depended 
upon when in proper condition. At times 
they have been dusty, dry and, of course, 
snipeless, but let the lake level rise and 
flooded marshes will have plenty of birds. 
The past season was by no means a poor 
one on the grounds contiguous to Lake St. 
Clair. A good shot, aided by a reliable dog, 


might have bagged his ten or fifteen brace 
per day, and that for days at a stretch. 
Such bags would have meant a lot of honest 
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tramping and its attendant hard work, but 
the birds were there, and will be there 
again, so long as the ground remains as it 
now is. During a recent raid in the far 
north I saw plenty of snipe—in fact every 
bit of good snipe country had its quota of 
birds. A two-mile narrow strip near camp 
would yield a nice bag day after day, fresh 
birds from farther north dropping in at 
night. 

Upon my old grounds, among the very 
best for Bob Whites, those birds are slowly 
regaining ground lost by a recent winter 
killing. Not so long ago the prospect ap- 
peared dark indeed, but I learned by per- 
sonal investigation that things are not so 
bad as they might be. If the coming winter 
prove, as the average would indicate, a mild 
one, and be followed, as it ought, by a fa- 
vorable breeding season, the chances are 
there will be plenty of birds on the northern 
grounds next fall. The Bob White is so 
prolific that very few pairs are sufficient to 
amply stock an extensive area. In the coun- 
try in question they not unfrequently breed 
twice in a year, which at a low estimate 
should mean twenty young to a single pair. 
Preserve this lot for a single season, and 
the next autumn should see birds a-plenty. 

Now, it must not be imagined that I am 
confining myself to a very limited section 
of the great northern grounds, for what 
has been said of a part will apply almost as 
well to the whole. To me the situation ap- 
pears to be this: We have practically lost 
the woodcock, and can do absolutely noth- 
ing to remedy the evil. We are fast losing 
the ruffed grouse and wood-duck, and again 
our hands are tied so far as restocking or 
breeding is concerned; and this also holds 
good of the snipe. This leaves the one bird, 
fortunately the best of the lot for all-round 
sport, the Bob White, upon which we can 
depend. There are three methods by which 
" number of Bob Whites can be increased ; 

, by importing mature birds and turning 
‘eae loose upon suitable ground at the 
proper season; by closely protecting the ex- 
isting stock for a term of years until the 
natural increase has restocked the grounds; 
and by breeding in confinement and distri- 
buting the young where most needed. Of 
course the shortest cut out of the difficulty 
is the importing of birds all ready to breed. 
This mainly is a matter of money, which 
should be subscribed by the parties who will 
reap the chief benefits. These are the 
sportsmen, the sporting goods dealers, the 
hotel keepers and livery men of the section 
of country in question. Good shooting 
means solid cash to three of these classes 
and solid fun to the fourth, and there is 
no sound reason why all should not cheer- 
fully contribute to a scheme which promises 
rich returns. 

The extended close season has been tried 
again and again and has as often failed for 
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this reason. Every third or fourth year, 
roughly speaking, the northern grounds 
have a severe winter, or one of those fatal 
periods of “crust,” either of which is al- 
most certain to prove deadly to the great 
majority of the birds. At such times the 
most enthusiastic of game protectors can 
do but little owing to the fact that the birds 
are apt to be killed before he has time to 
act. Forty-eight hours, sometimes half that 
period of extreme cold, will do the business, 
and though the sportsman hustles out as 
soon as possible, he finds there is no use 
putting out food for dead birds. The reason 
sO many sportsmen object to the extended 
close season is because they know that the 
last winter of that period is apt to destroy 
three-fourths of the carefully protected 
birds, and thus leave the sportsmen as badly 
off as they were when the protective period 
began. In other words, it is a case of self- 
denial for nothing, a thing in which sporting 
human nature does not believe. 

The profitable propagation of Bob Whites 
in confinement does not appear impossible. 
Wire netting, like charity, can be made to 
cover a multitude of things, and I believe 
the birds would do well in suitable runs if 
in charge of capable persons. I think it 
would be well worth while to thoroughly 
test this matter upon a small scale. If suc- 
cessful, there seems to be no reason why 
each tract of good ground should not have 
its own little Bob White factory to meet 
any demand for local breeding-stock. When 
fish-hatcheries were first talked of there 
were those who scoffed. They are eating 
choice fish now, and are mighty glad to 
get ‘em. The same might prove true of 
the birds. 

One bird which I found unusually plenti- 
ful was the beautiful mourning dove. This 
species certainly is more than holding its 
own. About the old homestead there are 
ten times as many doves as there were 
twenty years ago—indeed, there was almost 
too much whistling of wings and plaintive 
calling for a lazy beggar who wanted to 
take a nap during the dove’s business hours. 
Toward dusk one could stand at the cor- 
ner of a large park planted with firs and 
pines and see perhaps one hundred doves 
straggling in to roost, and this within the 
limits of a small city. They were here, 
there and everywhere upon the stubbles and 
sandy flats along the river,their most numer- 
ous neighbor being the pretty killdeer 
plover. Judging from appearances, a bag 
of twenty-five or so might easily have been 
made, but nobody appeared to meddle with 
the musical-winged beauties. They afford 
very pretty shooting, too, being undeniably 
fast on the wing, but somehow I never had 
any desire to tackle them. There is a some- 
thing in that sadly sweet “ Coo-ah-coo-coo- 
coo!” which is a better protection than is 
the longest clause upon Government paper. 








NATURAL HISTORY 


By JOHN BURROUGHS 


What We Know of Bird Life. 
WRITER of many books upon our 
birds makes this remark in her last 

volume: “ What we know about bird-life 

bears no comparison to what we do not 
know, as any thorough student of living 
birds will testify.” It might be asked, who 
knows how much we do not know about 
bird-life, and how could anyone testify con- 
cerning it? But we do know that the life 
histories of most of our birds have been 
carefully. studied and written down, and if 
I were to venture a remark in a strain 
similar to the above, I should say that my 
belief is, that what we do not know about 
our common birds probably bears no pro- 
portion to what we do know. For instance, 
what, that is new and important, yet re- 
mains for us to learn about the robin, or the 
crow, or the jay, or the swallows, or any 
other of our familiar birds? Or about our 
common animals, as the fox, the mink, the 
coon, the woodchuck, the squirrels, or any 
other? Of course, there is no end to the 
observations that may be made, and in the 
course of time, will be made, upon the 
lives of all of these creatures, but is it prob- 
able that any new traits, new capacities, or 
any essentially new and original features 
will be disclosed? Will the blue-bird ever 


be other than the blue-bird that we 
know and love so well, or the robin 
other than the robin? If we chance 


to discover individual variations in their 
songs, or in their habits, or an individual 
of one species singing the song of an- 
other, does this fact add to our knowledge 
of them in any strict sense? We know al- 
ready that these variations occur. A friend 
wrote me recently that she had heard a 
robin whose song was in part that of its 
own species and in part that of the wood 
thrush. While I write I hear the song of a 
“Chippy” that sounds like a small, tin 
whistle—differing from all other chippy 
songs I ever heard. Do these things add 
to my knowledge of the robin or the social 
sparrow? By no means. The imitative 
powers of birds is already well known. But 
the record of the mere facts of their lives 
may be swelled endlessly, and no new prin- 
ciple disclosed. No library could hold the 
books that might be written about the 
doings of our wild neighbors, and yet our 
essential knowledge of them remains the 
same. 

But the purport of the remark I have 
quoted or the idea back of it is quite in 
keeping with the trend of “Our Modern 
School of Nature Study,” which teaches 
that there is absolutely no limit to the va- 
riety and adaptiveness of Nature even in a 
single species. I suppose this is the idea 


Mrs. Miller had in mind—that whole new 
life histories remain yet to be written about 
our birds, that the variations in the habits 
and traits of a single species, when we come 


to study it closely enough, will be found to 
be without limit, that the wild creatures 
are as versatile as are men and show the 
same variety of individuality and as wide 
departures from a fixed type. But any care- 
ful observer of our birds knows that one 
flicker, or one chickadee, or one bob-white, 
or one chippy differs from another of that 
species about as much as one pea differs 
from another, or one oak leaf differs from 
another on the same tree. There are 

“freaks” in the animal as in the vegetable 
world,and a constant tendency to variations ; 
but what we mean by individuality applies 
in only a very limited sense. 

A YOUNG COW-BIRD. 

Last May I discovered the egg of a cow- 
bird in the nest of a song-sparrow near 
my study. The nest was built in a pile of 
old pea-brush and was a foot or more above 
the ground. I had seen the female cow- 
bird searching the ground and bushes about 
that locality the week before I found her 
egg. When I discovered it the nest con- 
tained three eggs—two of the sparrow and 
one of the cow-bird. The sparrow con- 
tinued to add an egg daily till there were 
six eggs in the nest. Incubation then began, 
and in due time—ten or twelve days—the 
eggs were all hatched. The cow-bird’s egg 
hatched one day in advance of the other 
eggs, and my son and I watched the nest 
closely to see just what turn its affairs 
would take. We expected that the parasite 
would crowd the other birds out of the nest, 
or else that it would, by reason of its one- 
day’s start of the others, obtain all the food, 
and so leave them to perish, and thus soon 
be the sole occupant of the nest. In case 
either of these events happened, or were 
likely to happen, we planned to take the 
interloper out of the nest for several hours 
each day, so as to check its growth and 
give the other nestlings an even chance with 
it. But neither of the events happened. 
The young all seemed to thrive equally well. 
The cow-bird was the larger, but apparently 
it got no more than its share of the food, 
and it showed no disposition to eject its 
mates from the nest. The only thing in its 
behavior that attracted my attention oc- 
curred when the young were several days 
old. When we approached the nest, and 
the young birds became aware of our pres- 
ence, instantly five heads would go up and 
five yellow mouths be opened, but the cow- 
bird would make no sign; it laid low. Time 
after time, for several days, we experi- 
mented with them in this way; the instant 
the brush was slightly jarred five tinsteady 
heads were lifted with wide-open mouths, 
but the sixth one was kept depressed. What 
did it mean? Was the cow-bird wiser than 
the others, and did it know our contact 
oud the brush from that of the mother- 
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Was it suspicion? Was it a keener in- 
stinct of self-preservation? In short, what 
made this blind, stupid creature behave dif- 
ferently from the other nestlings? It cer- 
tainly lifted its head at the proper time, for 
clearly it got its share of the food the 
mother brought; but lift its head on a false 
alarm, so to speak, it would not. One could 
hardly resist the fancy that it was the in- 
stinct of the thief and the intruder laying 
low when anything like danger threatened. 
Those five frank, eager, unsuspecting 
mouths and this closed, motionless, de- 
pressed one—what a contrast! Did it not 
suggest guilt and ways that are crooked on 
the part of the one? Did the creature know 
itself to be a fraud and a pretender? 

Is it conceivable that the deception prac- 
tised by the mother cow-bird through count- 
less generations may have developed an in- 
stinct of deception or concealment in her 
young that would show itself in this way? 
Of course it is deception only from our 
human point of view. The bird is not con- 
scious of it as a person would be under 
like conditions. The bird is only obeying 
an inherited instinct. 

Many species of parasitical birds are 
found the world over, and it would be very 
interesting to know if, under like conditions, 
the young behave as I have described above. 

The sparrows and the cow-bird all left 
the nest in due time, but their subsequent 
history is unknown to me. I heard their 
calls for two or three days, when all trace 
of them was lost. The previous summer 
two song-sparrows were often seen about 
the place, each in cuenbinns upon a fully 
fledged cow-bird, and without other young. 
Whether or not the result was the same in 
this case I do not know. 


THE PORCUPINE AND HIS QUILLS. 


On top of Wittemberg I saw a large por- 
cupine, standing mute and almost motion- 
less in the edge of the balsam. The porcu- 
pine rubbed his black face, slowly and ap- 
parently in deepest thought, never looking 
at me as I approached, and then made off 
into the balsam shade. In the valley below 
I had seen where the porcupines had chewed 
up the two-inch maple planks of the floors 
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of some deserted houses, making a most 
“spooky ” place. 

On returning to camp one of the young 
ladies, a Vassar girl, too, asked if I had not 
been afraid the porcupine would throw his 
quills at me? How could such a notion ever 
have originated? One often hears it. The 
country people must start such notions— 
enough of them have grown up to fill a 
booklet. From the hoop-snake story to the 
theory that water draws shot, the land is 
filled with them. The quills of the su- 
premely stupid porcupine are purely defen- 
sive—he cannot throw them. They are 
barbed, so that once into the flesh of any 
man or animal they work in and in by the 
action of the muscles. They could not 
penetrate a dead man. For so many genera- 
tions the quills of the porcupine have served 
as his only means of defense and escape 
from his enemies that he has become wise 
in their use. I have seen a porcupine crawl 
under a rock and then up and into a crack 
in such a manner that his tail hung down, 
guarding his rear. Put a hat or stick within 
an inch of his tail, and like a flash the tail 
struck out, driving its quills into the object. 
Not all of its quills, but part of them, so 
that it always had a fresh supply for every 
attack. This habit of striking his quills into 
an enemy no doubt led to the story that he 
could throw them. The porcupine knows, 
too, that his under side has no quills and 
is defenseless—turn him on his back and 
he gives up the fight. 

The farm dog has not had, for many 

generations, experience with porcupines 
each dog has to learn the danger of their 
quills for himself. At my brother’s farm 
they had an unusually intelligent collie 
named Tige, who would persist in trying 
to “chew up” every porcupine in sight. 
Hence he often got his tongue, mouth and 
lips full of quills. Then the farm hands 
would put him on his back and with pincers 
draw out the barbed quills. The poor dog 
held perfectly still, giving a “yelp” every 
time a quill was drawn, then opening his 
mouth for the pulling out of the next. 

Without man’s assistance in pulling out 
the quills, any animal that tries to bite or 
eat a porcupine must certainly perish miser- 
ably. 
































GOLF 


By VAN TASSEL SUTPHEN 


the Olympic championship ineeting was 
chiefly remarkable for its lack of repre- 
sentative entries, and if it had not been for 
the participation of the amateur champion 
the affair would have fallen altogether flat. 
There were no players from abroad unless 
Mr. Lyon, the winner, is held to come 
under that category, and Eastern golf was 
particularly conspicuous by its absence. 

There was a suggestion of over advertis- 
ing about the business which probably 
served to keep the players away; golfers, 
as a class, object to being exhibited. The 
attitude of the Scotch and English players, 
however, may call for a word of comment. 

According to the British golfing press 
there is only one possible world’s champion- 
ship, and that is the amateur event held 

each year under the auspices of the British 
golfing oligarchy. The argument is that 
there is no such thing as the amateur cham- 
pionship of Great Britain; it is the amateur 
championship open to all the world and 
carrying with it the undisputed supremacy. 

‘ There cannot be two world champion- 
ships,” say these liberal minded gentlemen. 

The idea is absurd.” 

Now it is quite true that the amateur 
championship of Great Britain enjoys prior- 
ity of establishment, and so long as golf was 
virtually confined to the limits of the British 
Isles the title of its champion was unassail- 
able. But nowadays— Well, there are 
other ideas that are absurd. 

It is not that we want more champion- 
ships, and perhaps least of all a world’s 
championship. But that Great Britain 
should claim the venue in perpetuum of an 
athletic rivalry whose practice is world- 
wide seems both arrogant and ridiculous. 
It is quite possible that, in the estimation 
of golfers, the winning of the British event 
may continue to remain the blue ribbon of 
golfdom, but the amateur championship no 
longer exists. Curiously enough, of all 
athletic contests golf is the one to which 
the subtle influence of “ home grounds” at- 
taches most strongly. Surely British sports- 
men cannot think of maintaining a position 
which would ensure them an unfair advan- 
tage over all other competitors. 

Opponents of the medal play in our cham- 
pionship meetings point to the results at 
Baltusrol as justifying all their strictures 
What good can there be in a method which 
leaves such players as Douglas and Reinhart 
by the wayside, or rather at the post? 


It may be pointed out to these carpers 
that the object of the meeting is simply to 
discover the best golfer of the year, without 
regard to favorite sons or to the predictions 
of prophets and amateur bookmakers. The 
man who led his field through the fifty-four 
holes of medal play and then showed him- 
self equally invincible at match play is cer- 
tainly entitled to all the honors that he has 
won. Mr. Egan was the best man at Bal- 
tusrol during the championship week, and 
inasmuch as the “System” permitted him 
to win, it cannot have been wholly faulty. 

It does seem, however, that medal play is 
given undue prominence under the present 
plan. The medal play should be reduced to 
thirty-six holes, of which eighteen should 
be played on Monday and eighteen on Tues- 
day, sixty-four men surviving on Monday 
and thirty-two finally qualifying on Tues- 
day on the basis of both days’ play; i.e., 
thirty-six holes. The first match play round 
to be on Tuesday afternoon and all the 
succeeding rounds at thirty-six holes. This 
plan provides for a virtually unlimited field, 
places the qualifying round at the proper 
figure of thirty-six holes and allows a full 
day’s play for all the match rounds except 
the first. Can there be a fairer or more 
thorough test within the limits of the week? 

Red balls and red coats have gone out to- 
gether. The other day in the smoking-room 
of a metropolitan club a player exhibited 
one of the old gutty balls that had been 
painted red for winter use, and it passed 
from hand to hand as a veritable curiosity. 
The golfer’s silly season of four or five 
years ago, when important tournaments 
were regularly scheduled for snow-covered 
links, has departed to the limbo of all for- 
gotten things. Golf under such conditions 
was never anything but a travesty of the 
sport. Snow rules are more properly no 
rules. 

There are renewed rumors of a new ball 
that does not interfere with the existing 
patents and which is fully equal to the best 
of the rubber-covered variety. Also of a 
British club that will positigely drive 
straight under all circumstances—good news 
for slicers. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Grahame Murray, the Scotch golfer who 
played at Newport last summer, achieved 
marvellous results with clubs, said to be 
manufactured at Birmingham. Had he been 
in the business he might have booked un- 
limited orders. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE BEGINNER 


PLATES AND FILMS 


By L. W. BROWNELL 


HAVE often been asked what plate is the 

best to use, and this is a question that is 
rather difficult to answer, since the answer 
depends so largely upon the particular uses 
to which the plates are to be put; but if one 
would get the best results from the use of 
his camera he must learn how and when 
to use the different styles of plates. 

All plates are made in two grades—fast 
and slow—and some have even a third or 
medium grade. For instantaneous work, of 
course, the fast plate is the only one that 
can be used successfully, although when 
using the fastest styles of lenses in a very 
strong light, such as work at the sea-shore 
or over water, the slow plates often give 
better results. The slow plates can be used 
to advantage when one is permitted to give 
a time exposure, and they sometimes give 
more and better detail when used thus than 
do the fast ones. 

When photographing any object against 
a strong light, such as a tree against the sky 
or an interior view looking toward a win- 
dow, if the ordinary fast or slow plate is 
used there is bound to be more or less hala- 
tion about those parts that are most 
strongly lighted, and this will often com- 
pletely ruin the picture. 

There is a plate called the non-halation 
plate, which is manufactured expressly for 
use in such cases; or, if we had rather do 
so, we can “back” an ordinary plate. This 
consists in painting the back of the plate 
with a preparation that is made expressly 
for this purpose, and which can be obtained 
at any supply store. Care must be exercised 
in doing this not to get any of the prepara- 
tion on the film side of the plate, and it 
must be washed off in clean water before 
the plate is developed. Some people prefer 
these backed plates to the regular double- 
coated or non-halation ones, but that is 
merely a matter of opinion. 

None of the foregoing plates will give 
perfect results when anything is to be photo- 
graphed that has a diversity of color in it. 
It is a well known fact that red, green, dark 
blue, orange and dark yellow will all photo- 
graph black on the ordinary plate, while the 
lighter shades of blue, pink and yellow re- 
produce white. There is little or no grada- 
tion of tones. The orthochromatic plates 
will give these tone values almost to per- 
fection. They are made in three grades— 
fast, medium and slow. The slow ones 
give the best color values, and should al- 
ways be used when it is possible to do so. 
In photographing flowers, especially, these 
plates are indispensable, for without them 
the results are almost worthless. 

To obtain absolutely the best results a 





color screen must be used in conjunction 
with them. This consists of a piece of yel- 
low glass, or a glass cell filled with a solu- 
tion of bichromate of potash, which is fast- 
ened over the lens and through which the 
rays of light must pass before reaching the 
plate. Anyone can make this screen for 
himself by fixing a perfectly fresh, unex- 
posed plate in clean hypo until it is per- 
fectly clear. Then wash it and place it in 
a ten per cent. solution of bichromate of 
potash until it has been stained to the de- 
sired shade (which should, for most pur- 
poses, be a lemon yellow). Rinse it and 
allow it to dry, after which the film side 
should be covered with a piece of clear 
glass, and the ray filter is complete. When 
using this the exposure necessary is in- 
creased from four to ten times, according tu 
the density of the screen, and the focussing 
should always be done with the screen in 
position. 

For copying pictures when they are in 
monotone an ordinary slow plate is the 
best to use, but should they be in color then 
a slow orthochromatic plate with the color 
screen will invariably give the best results. 

For portrait work the ordinary fast plate 
can generally be used with good results, but 
one should take into consideration the com- 
plexion of his subject. If a blond, especially 
if very light, then the orthochromatic plate 
is better. It can be used without the screen, 
and I should advise the use of the fast 
orthochromatic plate altogether in portrait 
work as giving, in general, much better re- 
sults than any other. 

A plate has lately been placed on the 
market which combines both the ortho- 
chromatic and non-halation qualities, and 
which, for general all-around work, is by 
far the best plate that I have ever used. Its 
only drawback is its greater cost, which is 
considerably more than that of any of the 
other plates. 

Of course with most kodaks and hand 
cameras films only can be used, but since 
the advent of the orthochromatic non-curl- 
ing film most excellent results can be ob- 
tained. The only objections that can really 
be raised against the use of films is that 
they have not the keeping qualities nor the 
fineness of grain of plates, but these de- 
ficiencies are largely offset by their porta- 
bility and the greater ease with which they 
can be manipulated in the camera. They 
are not so easy of development, and I should 
advocate the use of plates when possible. 

If one would obtain the best results in 
every instance, he cannot be too careful in 
the consideration of his subject when choos- 
ing the plate to use. 








YACHT MEASUREMENT 


HE foot notes appended to comments 
which have already been published in 

the June and July issues of this magazine, 
have shown that these comments were writ- 
ten before changes were made by the Yacht 
Racing Association of Long Island Sound, 
and adopted for the time being by the 
Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club. These 
changes have been represented as bringing 
the rules of the clubs included in the organ- 
ization into near accord with those of the 
New York Yacht Club. In reality, however, 
no one of the factors used in the calcula- 
tion of measurement is the same, and one 
only is even approximately so. Length of 
hull is obtained differently, and as formerly, 
and the same may be said as to additions 
to length for fulness of water-line ends, 
and as to the method of measuring sail 
area. Displacement is now used instead 
of the area of midship section, but the dis- 
placement is calculated from the area of 
this single section and length of water-line 
—as well it may be—instead of from five 
sections, practically three, as by the 
N. Y. Y. C. formula; and the cube root of 
the displacement is multiplied by 5% to 
furnish a divisor for length multiplied by 
the square root of sail area, instead of by 5, 
as in the N. Y. Y. C. rule, the formula being 
Lx VS. A. 


3-—= 
5.5 V7 D. 
Another difference from the N. Y. Y. C. 
rule introduced by the Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation, and a most material one, is that 
while the N. Y. Y. C. makes the limit on 
draught = .133 (rating measurement) + 
2.66, any excess exclusive of center-board 
being multiplied by 5, and added to the 
R. m., the Y. R. A. has no limit whatever. 
As a rule devised with a purpose to give 
adequate assurance for the checking of 
those extreme features which have been 
present in modern racing yachts, and which 
it has been the earnest and longing desire of 
many yachtsmen to see abated, and the 
study and purpose of observant and 
thoughtful men everywhere to check in 
some equitable way, such a rule is as inade- 
quate as would be for its uses a bushel 
measure with its bottom out. While the 
mode of limiting draught by the N. Y. Y. C. 
is plainly open to objection, this one in pur- 
suit of any desirable attainment appears 
reckless and absurd. With any view to the 
encouragement of good design, displacement 
is not a thing to be fostered and stimulated 
without limit, neither is draught a thing to 
be unduly restricted. Present and recent 
conditions show that whatever the form of 
the racing yacht, or the amount of her dis- 
placement, the keel has constituted a dispro- 
portionate part of her draught, carried 
down to extreme and permissible limits to 
gain the effects of leverage; and shortened 
in length (to the injury of her steering 
qualities, as well as _ steadiness and 
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strength) to save fractional resistance. 
Draught in itself is not a thing to be, 
with equity, arbitrarily checked. To select 
this dimension for repression, and to leave 
breadth free to extension is to dictate the 
character of design by rule. 

There is really no good reason why a 
rule should permit a man to build a yacht 
20 feet broad and 12 feet draught, and yet 
prevent him, if he chose, reversing those 
dimensions; providing, however, that he 
used only a needed part of his draught for 
keel to prevent leeway. It would be other- 
wise if the body of his boat was shallow, 
and he used two-thirds of her draught as 
a lever on which to hang weight. It is not 
draught in itself that needs to be limited, 
but draught that is taken up solely by a 
fin or keel, and if this in order to escape 
being included in the measurement, is re- 
quired to be in some proportion to the 
midship section associated with it, no other 
requirement would seem to be needed, and 
the premium of leverage being removed, 
displacement and the choice of dimensions 
would be left to free and natural adjust- 
ment. Of the limit put on draught by the 
N. Y. Y. C. rule, it should be noted that 
it is not regulated by any relation to other 
hull dimensions, but by reference to racing 
measurement, into which sail area enters, 
so that a vessel of the same size as another 
one but with a larger sail plan can have a 
greater draught. Another notable feature of 
this rule is that with restriction on draught, 
but with none on breadth, the presence of 
displacement in the rule does not secure a 
compact form, but permits the retention of 
the relatively deep keel or fin with a shallow 
body, the embodiment of displacement by 
increase of breadth, the development of the 
center-board feature in the keel yacht, and 
per contra the handicapping of the true keel 
yacht of even fairly compact form. The 
accompanying diagrams which exhibit the 
midship sections of two racing yachts (A 
having the greater breadth and sail area) 
will show the working of the rule in the 
limitation of draught. B has the more com- 
pact form and fills 40 per cent. of its cir- 
cumscribing parallelogram. A fills only 
32% per cent. of its parallelogram, both 
measured to the draught limit. The area of 
A (whole section) is only 5 square feet 
larger than B, and the difference in draught 
allowed, exempt from charge, about 21 
inches. 
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CASTING AT TOURNAMENTS 


By WILLIAM C. 


HARRIS 


‘ The battle of the light rods has at last been fought and won, and victory—keenly contested and deservedly 
gained—rests with Old England, the representatives of the Emerald Isle and the Land o’ Cakes, of course, 


shz aring the honours. 


Mr. Shaw's 30 yz ards 1 ft. cast (trout competition), wasa world’s record.” — The A ngler's News, London Eng. 


HE above yg is from a lengthy re- 

port of the late English Casting Tour- 
nament, held at the Crystal Palace, London, 
as given in a prominent angling journal of 
that city. The American contestants num- 
bered only two—Messrs. E. J. Mills and E. 
R. Hewitt of New York City, the first 
named casting in seven competitions and 
winning third in the salmon class (112% 
ft.) ; also third in the trout contest (87 ft.) ; 
third in the light bait casting (167 ft.) ; 
second in the special light bait casting (% 
ounce artificial bait), 135 feet, and third in 
the “ Special Light Rod Trout Fly-casting ” 
(rods restricted to 534 ounces), 8514 feet. 
Mr. Hewitt participated in only two contests 
—the “Trout Fly-casting—Amateurs,” in 
which he won second prize with 86 feet, 
and in the “ Special Light Rod Trout Fly- 
casting,” in which his longest cast reached 
81 feet, being distanced by four other con- 
testants, the highest, Mr. J. J. Hardy (Eng- 
lish), reaching only 87 feet. The weight of 
the rod in this contest was limited to 534 
ounces; lengths unrestricted. 

This tournament cannot be classed as an 
international one, as those present and par- 
ticipating were British Islanders with the 
exception of the two above-named New 
Yorkers, one of whom, Mr. E. J. Mills, was 
suffering during the casting severely from 
facial neuralgia. 

That our foreign contemporary may get 
better light on the subject of American re- 
cords at casting tournaments, it is well to 
state that Mr. Leonard reached, with a 
medium-weight fly rod, a distance of 120 
feet at the Madison Square Garden Sports- 
men’s Exposition a few years ago. This 
record was made inside the Garden, where 
the atmosphere being dead, as it were, did 
not aid the outgo of the feathers—in fact 
retarded it in the opinion of the profes- 
sionals, who believe that a fly can be cast 
much farther in the open, agitated air than 
in a housed atmosphere. 

So much for the News’ statement that 
Mr. Shaw’s cast of 91 feet was “a world’s 
record.” 

Again a fly-casting record of 140 feet 
(weight of rod limited to 534 ounces) has 
been officially made in San Francisco, and 
there and elsewhere every prize-taking cast 
made at the London tournament has been 
excelled by American amateur and profes- 
sional contestants. 

When it is borne in mind that the rules 
governing the bait casting in all classes in 
the English tournament allowed rods to be 
used of fourteen feet in length and of pro- 
portionate weight, and that the rods used 
by the American contestants did not exceed 
nine feet in length or nine ounces in weight, 


a comparison of the casts borders upon the 
ridiculous. Yet with such a handicap Mr. 
Mills with his feather-weight rod, which 
the Angler’s News’ editor declared to seem 
“no heavier than my big winter chub float ” 
—whatever that may be—made a cast of 
167 feet, exceeded in the highest cast made 
by the winner of the first prize in the con- 
test by only six feet, the excess being with 
a long rod of undetermined weight. 

This contest—* Light Bait Casting, Any 
Style ””—was educational as to the merits 
of the different English and American 
methods. The winner cast from a Notting- 
ham reel with Nottingham methods; the 
second prize taker, in the Thames style, 
and the third, Mr. Mills, casting by Ameri- 
can methods from a multiplying reel con- 
trolled by thumb on line. Of these English 
methods more anon. 

In “The Heavy Bait Casting—from the 
Reel,” the American anglers did not partici- 
pate and the longest cast was 210 feet, which 
is insignificant in outgo when compared with 
American records. I have now before me 
a written report from A. H. Dirkes, of New 
York City, who judged a contest at New 
Dorp some years ago, in which Mr. E. 
Holzman of this city, cast 271 feet with a 
2%4-ounce sinker, 18-thread linen line and 
an 8 foot 8 inch bamboo rod. The accuracy 
of this record is attested by seven well- 
known anglers of New York City. 

Doubtless many anglers are not familiar 
with the two methods of bait casting as 
followed on English waters—the Thames 
and the Nottingham styles. First the 
Nottingham method: The line is cast from 
the reel which is made of hard-wood and 
is of different sizes, one four inches in 
diameter being most in use. It runs very 
freely, the line being about as thick as 
coarse sewing spool cotton. The rods run 
from ten to eighteen ounces, the smallest 
size being used for dace and roach only; 
the larger for barbel, chub, etc., which grow 
in English water to five pounds and up- 

wards. The motto of the Nottingham 
angler is “fine and far off.” If the angler 
is fishing with tackle too light (?) to cast 
from the reel, and he cannot for fear of a 
tangle coil it on the grass at his feet, nor al- 
low any, for the same reason, “to hang loose 
from the reel,” he holds the rod in his right 
hand and with his left takes hold of the 
line as high up between the rings as he 
can reach, and draws down as much line 
as he requires. He then has some four or 
five yards of line in his left hand, and with 
what is hanging from the tip of the rod, 
he can throw the distance he wishes, which 
he does by bringing the rod away from the 
river at about an angle of forty-five de- 
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grees. He then sends the point of the rod 
smartly over the water, at the same time 
letting go the line in his left hand, and 
the cast is likely to be made without tangle 
or catch. When the entire “swim” (a 
stretch of water where the fish are supposed 
to be) is to be fished, line is payed out 
until the likely fishing water is covered by 
the traveling float or cork. 

It will be noted that there is nothing new 
in these methods to American anglers, inas- 
much as they are to some extent employed 
by New York City fishermen when fishing 
in a tideway, for weakfish, striped bass and 
other fish. In river w ater when there are 
large pools locally called “ eddies,” a similar 
method is followed in luring the black bass. 
Tt also finds a counterpart on the Delaware 


River above tidewater, particularly at 
Titusville, New Jersey. There, at certain 
seasons, immense shoals of small, white 


perch gather in the deep holes between the 
rocks. They are easily alarmed, and when 
they are, they are apt to scatter instantly 
and do not school again for some time. 
Dropping an anchor (“killick” in the 
vernacular) near them is fatal to success, 
hence the native guide rows quietly to the 
foot of the rapid above the pool, and then 
drops slowly down stream, allowing the 
fishing float to drift two hundred feet or 
more down stream and from the boat. 
When a few successive bites are had, the 
line is held stationary and the anchor rope 
is payed out so that the boat will remain at 
the proper fishing distance from the pool 
or eddy. These white perch herd, as it 
were, in large numbers and I have known 
eight hundred of them to be caught in a 
few hours, on lines rigged paternoster 
style—four or more hooks six inches apart, 
one above the other, with a two-ounce 
sinker (termed “ dypsy” in the vernacular) 
in use. 

When the Nottingham bottom fisher uses 
a cork float and heavy tackle, he throws 
his line from the reel, controlling the outgo 
by manipulating the disk of the reel. He 
winds up the line until the float nearly 
touches the tip ring of the rod and then 
casts it over the river. This method is 
mostly used in barbel fishing, the fish reach- 
ing sometimes in English waters sixteen to 
eighteen pounds. 

e Thames method of casting may be 
briefly described: The caster draws off as 
much line as he requires from the reel 
and lets it lie loose in coils at his feet, very 
much in the same way as our modern long- 
distance fly casters do, when preparing to 
shoot, not cast, the feathers a hundred feet 
or more. Expert Thames casters have the 
knack of gathering up the line in the palm 
of the left hand “by an up-and-down 
motion,” something like a weaver with a 


shuttle, and they manage to get out over 
two hundred feet of line with a 2%4-ounce 
sinker at the end of it. 

These angling contests in distance cast- 
ing do not meet with the approval of the 
majority of the members of the craft of 
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anglers. One of them, T. S. Morrel, of 
Newark, wrote me some time ago: 


“*I am opposed to tournaments because I believe 
they tend to promote rivalry among anglers. The 
desire to show off their skill in surpassing their com- 
panions when on fishing trips, tends to mar the pleasure 
and comfort that gentlemen seek in their vacations. I 
have often met anglers (tournament winners) who 
bragged of how far they could cast and desired a 
contest then and there. heir pertinacity to make me 
enter into a trial with them and the obtrusion of their 
views and braggadocio, was, to say the least, un- 
pleasant.” 


The late Col. F. S. Pinckney (“Ben 
Beat”), whose infinite humor was the de- 
light of his angling friends, once wrote me 
upon the subject of angling tournaments. 
There is room only for a few extracts: 


“The ultimate object of casting is fishing and the 
ultimate object of fishing is remotely connected with 
the taking of fish, and all the fish in the stream don’t 
happen to lie just eighty-two feet distant from the 
angler. How is that for a clear statement of indisput- 
able and categorical facts? Fortunately for everybody 
they do not prove anything. 

“On the whole, doesn’t it seem that this entire 
business is dreadfully mixed up? There is a missing 
element. Something not accounted for in the scale of 
points—something which, when speaking of a horse, 
we call * action,’ and which might, perhaps, be termed 

‘style’ when speaking of men. To me it seems clear 
that this element has much to do with the effectiveness 
as well as the beauty of fly-casting. When Mr. Wood 
(I don’t know just why I select him except that his age 
precludes the possibility of his vanity being flattered) 
took his stand upon the platform, the rude structure 
seemed to disappear and in its place a mossy rock to 
ERY. Eliminate the poetry from this and you have 

ft the fact that he actually appeared to be fishing, 
and mighty likely to take a fish at every other cast. 
** But we are told that the public don’t care for this. 
Then Vanderbilt was right from an angling stand- 
point.” 


Will the time ever come when these 
natural or State contests will be held on 
proper waters and for the education of the 
rising generation of anglers, not as exhibi- 
tions to attract a curious and frequently 
a contemptuous public? one of whom was 
heard to say to his neighbor at the World’s 
Angling Contest at the Chicago Fair, during 
the long-distance class : 


“Well, I can’t see anything in it—it isn’t graceful, 
sure.” 


Put that same man alongside a veteran 
on the stream and as he notes the deft 
handling of the rod, the end fly alighting 
on the lip of an eddy, the pool artistically 
“whipped,” the right and left undercasts, 
the switch output from a densely wooded 
background, and all the delicate devices and 
skilled manipulations of the rod and the 
feathers, and that same scorner will grad- 
ually grow into a Waltonian before the sea- 
son passes. 

Within twenty miles of New York City, 
and, no doubt, within the same area from 
other large and small cities all over the 
country, tournaments could be held under 
conditions and natural surroundings— 
streams with alternate pools and rapids— 
where the science of angling could be 
illustrated and the tyro instructed. But the 
managers of these tournaments exclaim: 


‘ The public won't go so far to see the tournaments.” 
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If the public so elects, let them stay at 
home; they certainly are very chary of 
their presence as it is. Anglers will come 
in greater crowds when they find that the 
reformed tournament with a natural en- 
vironment of woods and waters, is an edu- 
cational one, with a sort of love-feast atmos- 
phere about it. 

Lest I may again be misunderstood on the 
subject of tournaments an excerpt from 
OvutiNnG of March, 1903, is reprinted: 


“In these days many anglers of the new school seem 
disposed to reach, at once, the utmost physical develop- 
ment of the manual of the art and to lose sight of the 
fact that angling is a gentle art, not one of brawn or 
muscle; that any one imbued with its pure spirit is 
chastened by the charm of its environment. As our 
grand master, Walton, lovingly put it: 

‘I was at the time lifted above earth, 
And possessed joys not promised at my birth.’ 

‘*I do not decry casting tournaments as such. As 
social gatherings their value is undoubted; as a me- 
dium of diffusing knowledge of the art by communion 
among veterans, these meetings are invaluable, and 
the lessons taught the young angler through the ac- 
curacy, delicacy and bait-casting contests furthers his 
advance in practical knowledge of stream work; yet 
he must not think he is full-fledged, even though he 
be an expert on the tank or contesting club water, in 
the manual of delivery, for when on the stream he will 
be apt to find that his education has just commenced.” 


“Young angler” is informed that the 
best seasons for good fishing in Southern 


California vary, according to the wind, 
weather and the appearance of the smaller 
fishes that are sought for as food by the 
large and ravenous ones of the Pacific 
coast. In the waters of Catalina and the 
adjacent islands the outlook is good for big 
fish from May Ist to October Ist. The 
black sea bass, yellow-tail and bonito are 
sometimes caught in January, and the tuna 
as early as February, although the best 
season for them is from June Ist to August 
15th. The white sea bass is taken from 
May Ist to July 15th, and the barracuda in 
the spring and summer, when the mackerel 
and swordfish are also more likely to be 
taken. 

Some fishes, such as the black sea bass 
and yellow-tail are occasionally caught dur- 
ing all the months of the year, and fair fish- 
ing from January to January is at times had 
for the albacore, blue perch, sheepshead or 
fat-head, rock bass, halibut, flounder and 
whitefish. The rock bass weigh from two 
to twelve pounds; barracuda, up to fifteen; 
white sea bass averages fifty pounds; the 
bonito runs from five to sixteen pounds; 
the yellow-tail, up to sixty; albacore, 
seventy; black sea bass to four hundred, 
and the tuna reaches two hundred and fifty 
pounds. 





LREADY have come tales of accidents 

from the deer ranges. It is ever the 
same old story of an excited hunter and an 
unsuspecting fellow creature who, to eager 
eyes, looked like a deer. So long as a cer- 
tain class of men will persist in shooting 
before they are certain of the nature of the 
target, I presume the fatalities are bound to 
continue. All I can do is to impress upon 
my readers the awful peril of taking chances 
in cover, and to endeavor to bring home to 
them the criminal possibilities of too hasty 
shooting. To a novice, the North Woods 
appear to be a lone wilderness, yet in those 
apparently untrodden wilds, hundreds of 
men are stealing to and fro during the day- 
light and twilight of the open season for 
deer. In many sections, when one hears a 
slight noise, it is an even chance if the 
maker of the noise be man or deer, and 
who durst shoot on anything like an even 
chance? Such a risk is horrible to even 
think of, yet the chances are taken daily in 
the deer country, as the long list of casual- 
ties proves. And it must be remembered 
that only the serious accidents are made 
public. Many and many a close shave is 
kept quiet for various reasons. Many a 
man has had a ball hum within a few inches 
of his life, yet held his peace because his 
friend or some other decent fellow was the 
sinner, and how many have almost com- 
mitted the murderous act, but mercifully 


have seen their mistake just in time and 
never spoken of it? Never take chances in 
the woods! All the deer in the world are 
not worth one man, and it is infinitely bet- 
ter never to take a trophy than to risk that 
life-long self-reproach which is almost cer- 
tain to darken the life of the man who 
shoots before he is sure. 


She 3 argument for and against the use 
of telescopic sights dies hard in the 
columns of many sporting journals. I can- 
not say I favor them. In Eastern woods 
they have no valuable features which would 
warrant their use, while upon broad waters, 
the plains, and in the mountains, they are 
apt to encourage that undesirable shooting 
at extreme ranges which in turn is liable to 
mean wounded animals, and possibly human 
beings. Owing to the tendency of a rifle 
ball to glance from water and go upon a 
chance-directed errand, long-range work is 
too risky for the East, while in the West 
the telescope, by extending the field of accu- 
rate vision, has a tendency to discourage 
the attainment of that perfect skill so neces- 
sary to the true still-hunter, who, without 
the glass, needs must depend upon accom- 
plished craft. At this day it is more sports- 
manlike to add to, rather than lessen, the 
difficulties of the pursuit of a decreasing 
stock of big game. 
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SPORTING DOG 


By JOSEPH A. GRAHAM 


O the “questing intelligence” breeding 

is the main end of all studies in ani- 

mals. It is attractive to mental curiosity 
because it is both momentous and elusive. 

For purposes of biological science there 
is no difference between homo and canis. If 
the inquirer can discover the operations of 
cause and effect in the heredity of one mam- 
mal, the whole book of life lies open. So 
far, however, there is not much to tell; will 
not be much, now, until the biologists work 
out Mendel’s law. 

If a purveyor of formulas gives you ad- 
vice about breeding dogs, go your way and 
teke the opposite course. In so doing you 
are as likely to succeed, and you will have 
the satisfaction of being independent and 
original. 

Everybody has copious opinions about 
breeding ; nobody has much knowledge. In 
all trades it is so easy to write words vd 
wisdom and so hard to pay a dividend; 
easy to see ghosts and so hard to ie 
them walk. Commentators on the breeding 
of horses and dogs can construct more 
theorems and present more deductions in 
an hour than can be proved in fifty years of 
experiment. 

For it must be remembered that breeding 
is not mathematics, but merely experiment 
and empiricism; that, except within certain 
broad limits, nobody can tell where a cal- 
culation will land. John H. Wallace, the 
trotting horse authority, once said that in 
breeding two and two sometimes make four, 
but often only three. That phrase con- 
denses the story as far as it has gone. To 
every breeding formula the answer is: It 
may be so; sometimes it is and sometimes 
it isn’t. 

There are two broad rules which may be 
counted upon. One is that a breed or 
variety, in proportion to the length and 
thoroughness of its establishment, will re- 
produce its general characteristics. The 
other is that nothing can change within the 
purview of a human generation the essential 
characteristics of a genus. Each character- 
istic can only be increased or diminished. 
None will disappear and there will not be 
new ones. For example, every animal of 
the dog tribe, from a coyote to St. Bernard, 
has an acute nose and depends much on the 
olfactory sense for its knowledge of objects. 
Every one of the tribe also “ points” more 
or less in approaching hidden game, and 
every one retrieves or carries things about 
in its mouth. These characteristics are in- 
tensified in field dogs; but any dog can be, 
if its game-hunting instinct has not been 
too much bred away, easily taught to rec- 
ognize hidden game, point, back, and re- 
trieve. In field dogs, since these ineradic- 
able nerve habits of all canines have been 
intensified by long years of selection, the 
production of a special aptitude in breeding 
and the development of it in training may be 
forecast with assurance. The same rule 


holds in general physical qualities. Beyond 
that fact not much is predicable. The 
breeder may succeed in getting good dogs, 
but one would wait long to find a dog which 
at maturity exactly realized in looks or 
character the image which was before the 
breeder’s mind when he made the — 
A phenomenon never reproduces itself; 1 
may produce something as good or Sane 
but never a facsimile. So you can’t tell 
about the sons of great dogs any more than 
about the sons of great men. 

The making of cut-and-dry systems and 
rules has an almost morbid attraction for 
both authors and audiences. Hundreds of 
horse breeders believe in the “figure” 
system—a rank absurdity in its main pro- 
positions and yet having a certain valuable 
attachment of facts and suggestions. Some 
dog breeders have a rule of breeding twice 
in and once out, and some alter the pro- 
portions to twice out and once in. One of 
the commonest calculations is that if one 
side of the house is big the other should 
be little, or vice versa; so with fine and 
coarse. If a man has a potterer he thinks 
to get the golden mean by breeding to an 
uncontrollable bolter. The favorite formula 
among English setter men is to get into the 
pedigree fifty per cent. of Laverack and 
fifty per cent. of Duke-Rhoebe blood. I 
suppose that in a year or two pointer men 
will begin to figure on the same percentages 
with King of Kent and Mainspring. One 
man has childlike faith in the rule of a big 
dam and a small, nervous sire. Another 
believes in the small dam and the big, 
masculine, rugged sire. Some purists hang 
out a “no trespass” sign against an out- 
cross. This has come to be a fetich with 
many field dog breeders, though the Llewel- 
lins are the result of a sharp outcross and 
though in pointers Mainspring and Rip Rap 
both came from a cross of Devonshire 
pointers on the Drake and Hamlet blood. 
Another set of breeders are perpetually 
looking for crosses, though the records 
should tell them that a cross, while often 
useful and necessary, is in many more cases 
a grasping at the shadow and losing the 
substance. 

Inbreeding is a subject of most positive 
opinions and most baseless sermonizing. 
Perhaps nine people out of ten believe that 
inbreeding produces’ puny and degenerate 
descendants. Like other breeding practices, 
sometimes it does and sometimes it doesn't. 
One of the finest families of Irish setters, 
of which the famous Geraldine was a mem- 
ber, came originally from an_ accidental 
union of Palmerston with his full sister, 
Quail. The most remarkable incident of 
inbreeding of English setters in_ this 
country was that of Dr. Stark, then of Wis- 
consin and afterward of South Dakota. 
Taking Mr. Adams’s Dora, by Duke out of 
Rhoebe, as a foundation, her daughter by 
Rock—he also carrying Duke-Rhoebe blood 
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yas bred to Bergundthal’s Rake, he being 
closely inbred to Rhoebe. From this union 
came Madam Llewellin, and she was bred 
back to Rake, producing a large lemon and 
white dog named Wild Rake. This dog 
went into the hands of Mr. W. W. Titus, 
and afterward belonged to Messrs. W. C. 
Kennerley and P. H. O’Bannon of Virginia. 
The last I heard of him he belonged to Mr. 
Jester of Delaware. Wild Rake was of 
little or no value, as all these breeders 
proved, but he had plenty of size and physi- 
cal vigor and no deficiency of intelligence— 
that is, of intelligence for ordinary purposes. 
But from the continuous inbreeding to old 
Rhoebe, and, perhaps, from the Rock blood 
which he carried, he had little definite ambi- 
tion or responsiveness to training. I had 
one litter from him which were all large 
dogs, two of them almost giants. The larg- 
est ones were fairly good on birds, but very 
slow. One of the medium-sized brothers 
became an exceptionally fine bird dog, but 
gave considerable trouble to the trainer at 
first by his gunshyness and timidity. The 
other was rather hard-headed and obstinate 
but developed into a fast, high-class, and 
valuable dog. I think that these two drew 
their best characteristics from their dam, 
which had a strong inheritance of blood 
from Bolus’s Belton. There are some other 
notable experiments of inbreeding. One 
was the mating of Gath, a grandson of 
Gladstone, with Gem, a daughter of Glad- 
stone. The result was a litter of large, 
strong and gifted dogs, the leaders of which 
were Gath’s Mark and Gath’s Hope. Marse 
Ben, a large, strong, vigorous dog, of which 
I have frequently spoken in this book, is 
a result on his dam’s side of close inbreed- 
ing; and he has lately been bred back to his 
dam, giving a litter of puppies not lacking 
in size or strength. Tom Boy, the finest 
example among setters of endurance at high 
speed, is close up to Roderigo on both sides. 
Mr. James Cole of Kansas City bred Lady 
Cole back to her sire, Cincinnatus’ Pride, 
and got a litter of strong beautiful puppies. 

These examples are not cited to persuade 
anybody that inbreeding is a rule to follow 
for its own sake. Indiscriminately applied, 
such a rule would be vicious. I mention 
them to show that there is no law of inheri- 
tance under which inbreeding produces puny 
and weak specimens. It all depends on 
selection and circumstances. One trouble 
about close line breeding is the tendency 
after the second generation to split up into 
the original elements. 

Some people will tell you that a sire and 
dam must both be good in order to pro- 
duce good descendants; and yet Gladstone’s 
dam was individually worthless, and Rod- 
field’s dam has been described to me as of 
no value except for her pedigree. It fre- 
quently happens that a dog is much better 
than: either his sire or dam. I can cite an 
example in a litter which I bred fram the 
greyhound Mystic Maid, herself only a 
moderate performer. I bred her to Astron- 
omy, a still more moderate dog, and the re- 
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sult was one of the best litters of grey- 


hounds I ever saw. All of them were un- 
lucky except Astral Maid. She alone came 
to coursing form. During the season when 
she was in good training she won every stake 
in which she was entered. She was far su- 
perior in looks and coursing quality to 
either her sire or dam. Another grey- 
liound case is that of Monsoon, winner of 
the American Waterloo Cup of  1Igot. 
Monsoon’s dam, Little Fairy, was a dwarf- 
ish and whippet-looking thing, but well 
bred, Monsoon, except for a tendency to 
run cunning, was one of the best grey- 
hounds ever started in St. Louis, a class 
beyond either sire or dam. 

Wiseacres often say that breeders should 
wait until animals are fully matured before 
breeding; yet the pointer, Dot’s Pearl, had 
six winners in two litters, all produced 
before she was two years old. My own 
experience is that the very first litter is the 
best and is all the better if produced from 
the first season. 

Perhaps the safest advice to the young 
breeder is to recommend the rule of Lord 
Falmouth in breeding race horses. His idea 
was to use very few mares, but to have 
none except such as had won a classic stake. 
Then he bred these mares to the best 
winners of classic stakes. In other words, 
he selected the best winners he could get 
and bred them to the best winners he could 
find. Such a course will be disappointing, 
but in the long run it must necessarily keep 
a man as near the front as any rule would 
carry him. For example, if he had followed 
the rule in pointers, he would probably have 
. continuous line of breeding from Trinket’s 

Bang, King of Kent, Duke of Hessen, Rip 
Rap, and Jingo. In setters, his line would 
be from Gladstone, Count Noble, Roderigo, 
Count Gladstone IV., Antonio and Tony 
Boy. Of course, he might have been led off 
by breeding to such dogs as Wun Lung, 
Topsy’s Rod, and Rowdy Rod, all of which 
were. brilliant dogs but inferior as pro- 
ducers. Still, on the whole he would have 
been successful. 

There is another breeding rule of equal 
horse-sense value. That is to get what the 
noted breeder and trainer, Andy Gleason, 
used to call “old pie” bitches. Gleason 
meant those females which, without any 
apparent reason, have the quality of reliably 
producing high-class dogs, no matter how 
mated. Gleason himself had one of this 
kind in Don’s Nellie. Dave Rose had one 
in Lady May. Titus had one in Betty B. All 
of these were setters. Pearl’s Dot is an 
example in pointers, and Mr. Lowe’s White 
Lips the most conspicuous in greyhounds. 
Perhaps the best advice in breeding is that 
the breeder should secure bitches of this 
kind. Neither I nor anybody else could tell 
him where to get them, but the advice is 
none the less good. Very few of the “old 
pie” bitches would have been selected by 
tape-line critics. Betty B. was fairly well 
bred, but she weighed less than thirty 
pounds and would have been rejected by any 
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theorist. White Lips was not fashionably 
bred as Englishmen would call it, but she 
reached results by some inherent virtue of 
reproduction. 

Mr. Charles Askins, an experienced 
breeder and handler and secretary of the 
Handler’s Association, has a rule that the 
important thing in breeding is to know 
what the sire and dam are. As he puts it, 
a man can take chances on anything back 
of the third generation if the sire and dam 
are both winners of vigorous character. 
Yet, against Mr. Askins’ convincing illus- 
trations, one may remember the experiment 
of Mr. Hulman of Indiana, and Captain 
O’Bannon of Virginia, who organized the 
famous Blue Ridge Kennel,- with Rose as 
trainer. At one time these gentlemen had 
almost a monopoly of the great setters of 
the country, including Gath’s Mark, Gath’s 
Hope, Antonio, and Dan Gladstone, to- 
gether with such matrons as Fannie Mur- 
nan, Lily Burges, Gossip and Laundress. 
This kennel was by no means a failure, and 
the experiments produced many winners ; 
but it sadly disappointed its projectors. 
They expected to turn out phenomenons. 
The blood which they produced is still 
valuable in field dog kennels. A similar 
experience befell the Manchester Kennel, 
at the head of which was that unrivalled 
bird finder, Gleane’s Sport. 

When considered impartially, the breed- 
ing of field dogs has been a story of real 
success. There are not so many failures 
as the pessimists think, and the steady 
progress has been upward. The average 
has been remarkably good. It must be re- 
membered in all breeding that the winners 
are comparatively few. No matter how 
good the breeding theory and practice, the 
dogs which stand out as superior to all 
other dogs must always be the exceptions. 
That proposition proves itself but is not 
always believed. 

There is an inexorable law which book 
authorities do not seem to recognize. It is 
the law which tends unceasingly to a re- 
production of the average quality of the 
breed. It constantly pulls upward to the 
average and constantly pulls down. You 
can take all the phenomenons of a season 
for breeding purposes and the chances are 
that your result will be merely an excellent 
average of the breed. Some people have a 
way of charging this to atavism. As a 
matter of fact, atavism, or the tendency to 
throw back to some remote ancestor, is not 
as threatening as the talk about it would 
indicate. The law of perpetuating averages 
is not only threatening, but it is ever pres- 
ent and eternal. It is that law which the 
breeder must recognize and reckon with. 
His wonderful winners will come along 
occasionally; but he must understand that, 
whatever his breeding stock, he does very 
well if he get results up to a good standard. 

Discussion of breeding and citation of 
facts and illustrations could go on indefi- 
nitely ; but this chapter can stop at no better 
place than with the foregoing statement of 
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the law of averages, a law of such force 
that the greatest individual dog cannot 
often raise the level, while despised indi- 
viduals can gain posthumous laurels 
through the greatness of their children. 
The only practical application of the law 
is to use the best individuals of the best 
descent, and then be prepared for anything. 

Breeding is all a matter of probabilities. 
The skilful breeder minimizes the danger of 
defects. When he gets 2 fine specimen all 
the world hears him “holler.” When he gets 
a dozen plugs he remembers that silence is 
golden; he shuns fame. Even about his fine 
ones his hindsight is better than was his 
foresight as to how he did the trick. And 
this is the art and science of breeding. 

Mendel’s law is the present sensation 
among students of heredity. Any one who 
expects to acquire trustworthy knowledge 
of the rules under which nature conducts 
inheritance must watch the labors of the 
investigators who are developing the 
Mendel discovery. Mendel gave it out 
years ago, but the scientific world is just 
making use of his work. Roughly stated, 
Mendel’s law is that when certain plants 
are crossbred, and the descendants are inter- 
bred, a proportion will have the prepotency 
of one ancestor, a proportion that of the 
other, and a proportion, a combination of 
both. In other words, the crossbred form 
is not permanent. How far the law applies 
to animals has not at this time been ascer- 
tained. But at least, the Mendel law bids 
fair to completely upset some of the most 
tenaciously held deductions of old writers, 
who thought that when they said “like pro- 
duces like” they could make their corol- 
laries and multiply their factors as if they 
were dealing with inanimate paints or build- 
ing material. The law seems to deny most 
of the old notions about inbreeding, or to 
call for new explanations. Whatever the 
inquiry may settle, the lecturer on the 
“science of breeding” must pause until the 
limits of Mendel’s law are determined by 
verified observation. 

Breeding is an uncertain and _ profitless 
amusement for most people at best. I am 
tempted to cite the case of Mr. Lavin of 
St. Louis in greyhounds. He has spent 
enough money and owned enough good 
dogs to have produced any number of 
phenomenons; but sickness and unlucky 
handlers have kept him rather in the back- 
ground, though he has done some winning. 
Mr. Lavin imported Warburton, a big black 
son of Epicharmus.’ Warburton was in 
natural powers the best big dog ever 
— to America, He could lead any 
dog I ever saw him go against when he 
tried, and was the fastest dog out of slips 
ever trained in St. Louis. In spite of his 
giant size he would be clear of any dog 
within a dozen jumps from the slips. But 
he was never a thoroughly game dog, and 
quickly got to loafing. He was a successful 
sire, and begot enough good puppies to be 
a pillar of the studbook, but ill luck over- 
took most of them. 





